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FOREWORD 


To the Scout Executives of the country and others 
interested in the welfare of boys and their train¬ 
ing in practical citizenship: 

The Manual for Scout Executives represents the 
combined experience of our most successful and earnest 
leaders, covering over ten years of Scouting all over 
the country. In giving it to the field the Editorial 
Board hopes and believes that the book will be of 
real value and help to solve some of the many common 
problems which beset scout workers everywhere. 

The Scout Executive’s biggest task is to bring his 
community and its Boy Scouts into the closest 
relations of sympathy and co-operation and for this 
reason the present volume has been written from the 
angle of community leadership as its title implies. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to Dr. 
H. W. Hurt, former Scout Executive of Chicago, for 
his splendid work for the Editorial Department in 
assembling and editing the contents of the Manual 
and to all the scout leaders throughout the field who 
have made such generous contribution of time and 
thought and made available for our use the in¬ 
valuable records of their own experience in com¬ 
munity Scouting. 

With the best of wishes and sincere hope that 
COMMUNITY BOY LEADERSHIP may be of 
real help to one and all concerned, we make it yours 
to adapt to your use in the service of boyhood. 

(Signed) 

WILLIAM D. MURRAY 
FRANK PRESBREY 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, 
(Editorial Board). 
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CHAPTER I 


WHAT AWAITS THE EXECUTIVE’S 
LEADERSHIP 


Foreword 

The Scout movement is a program of character¬ 
building, citizenship-developing, leisure-time activities 
for boys. 

It is educational as well as recreational. It is 
vocationally purposeful. Its tasks are within a lad’s 
reach and its progress at once challenges him though 
going at his own rate of speed. It is concerned with a 
lad’s health and it prepares him to be resourceful in 
the out-of-doors. It trains the lad to accept responsi¬ 
bility not only for the assigned task but for the un¬ 
expected emergency. It brings the spirit of the Good 
Turn. 

Its service and success are largely due to its recogni¬ 
tion that lofty adult ideals can be tied to boy-interests 
only through a high type of adult Companionship 
with boys while doing things which appeal to boys. 
It is a national program of activities for local use, 
run by local men for the benefit of local boys. 
This companionship is given and largely supervised 
by volunteer leaders. Of the 110,000 adult Scout 
workers in the U. S. less than 500 are paid workers and 
these only to help the volunteers better serve the boy. 

Nationally, as a movement, scouting is as demo¬ 
cratic in structure as it is democratic in action in the 
local community, where it knows no distinction of 
creed or class or race in its service to all boys. The 
“National Council”, which under Federal Charter 
(with an annual report and accounting to Congress) 
is the controlling body of the movement, is largely 
made up of representatives from the Local Councils 
themselves, plus certain members whom these have 
elected. Nationally, Scouting then is the summa¬ 
tion of its local units—fundamentally democratic. 
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What Awaits His Leadership 


It is to participation in such a nation-wide service, 
and to local leadership in enriching the lives and pur¬ 
poses of local boys that the Scout Executive comes. 
His is not only to train boys to serve their Com¬ 
munity but to bring the Community into a Con¬ 
sciousness of its boy resources and probable wastage 
and to help the Community serve its boys. 

What Awaits His Leadership 

The welfare of the boy through the community's 
men, is the business of the Scout Executive. 

The community, with all of its rich, oft-unmined 
spiritual and man-power resources awaits awakening 
to a consciousness of boy-need. It then awaits 
mobilization to begin better meeting that need. The 
Scoutmasters expect the Scout Executive's help and 
ever sympathetic counsel in their vital task of enrich¬ 
ing boy life through purposeful companionship. 

All these await his vision, the exhilarating influence 
of his fine character and manhood, the skill of his in¬ 
formed, trained leadership, his recurrent inspiration 
to cooperate in boy service, and his inspiring example 
of an effective mastery of self, of job, of the use of time. 

The Community 

The community is fundamental in Scouting. 20% 
of its population are boys—boys with all the myste¬ 
rious impulses and contradictions which real boys 
exhibit. Very, very few of them are necessarily bad 
boys—but the impulse to action, to adventure makes 
it imperative that there be leadership in providing 
activities for them. Boys will do things if left entirely 
alone, be it in the country or on the crowded, socially- 
diseased streets of the city. But what things will 
they do? Who can predict? Even the boys cannot 
foretell. 

What they do, fixes their habits and habits are the 
woof and warp of character. The welfare of the com¬ 
munity demands certain definite standards of ideals 
and conduct. Such standards rest ultimately on 
habits. To expect such habits to be the by-product 
of accident or unweighted chance is to expect the un¬ 
natural. Only as the community can provide selected, 
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purposeful, and intrinsically attractive things for its 
boys to do can it with a measure of confidence look 
for results worthy of the term social education. 

Surveys of various communities indicate that seven 
to ten per cent of the population are between the ages 
of 12 and 18 or 20. The Tenth Annual Report of the 
Boy Scouts of America indicates that various com¬ 
munity councils are reaching from 3% to 50% of 
these boys. 

In New York State a careful study revealed that of 
300,000 boys amenable to the Military Training Act, 
less than 30,000 were being reached by the school. 
Meanwhile the urban home finds increased difficulty 
in holding its boys while the number of those touched 
and gripped by various religious bodies is in no sense 
enough to satisfy their own spiritual standards. 
Probably more than 34 of the time of the average 
school boy is leisure time. 

While vocationally purposeful activities must be 
gradually introduced no careful, informed analyst of 
boy-nature and of the physiology and psychology of 
play would have it otherwise. 

That leisure time, however, must be filled with 
activities which shall socially educate the boys — pre¬ 
pare them to take their place in the Community life 
not only as self-supporting but as socially-motivated 
members. Experience has shown that the Scout 
program supplementing and used by the church, 
the home, the school does provide a very definite and 
effective means for the formation of socially essential 
and desirable habits. 

Experience has also shown that the Scout Oath and 
Law—the heart and life of the Scout spirit—and the 
spirit of social service, the “Good Turn” and indeed 
the whole new attitude of alertness carry over into the 
boys’ daily affairs in the church, the home, and the 
school—thus reacting at once upon the community. 

The Scout Executive, therefore comes to the com¬ 
munity not alone as its skilled servant, not alone as a 
modest, yet ready, member of the community to 
participate in its fife, but he comes to help this com- 
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What Awaits His Leadership 


munity discover its boys—underprivileged, over¬ 
privileged and average—who, where and how they 
are and in the light of such facts to bring the com¬ 
munity to make maximal provision to meet its oppor¬ 
tunity and its obligation to its boys. 

The Local Council 

The local Council is the community organization 
through which community interest in scouting be¬ 
comes articulate. It represents the transition from 
volunteer supervision to paid supervision of the gen¬ 
eral scouting activities of the community. It pre¬ 
supposes numerous boys to be served and a number 
of troops actual or potential. 

Article National Council Constitution. 

Clause 1—Purpose. In order to relieve the Na¬ 
tional Council to the fullest extent practicable of 
the responsibility for leadership and supervision 
of troops of scouts, and the extension of the Boy 
Scout Movement, it shall be the policy of the 
National Council, through its Field Department, 
to encourage the organization of local councils in 
towns, cities, and counties throughout the 
country, in accordance with the organization 
policy herein set forth, when such local councils 
provide an adequate budget for the maintenance 
of the local headquarters, the conduct of a boy 
scout camp, and the employment of one or more 
men one of whom shall act as Scout Executive and 
devote his entire time to the promotion and super¬ 
vision of the program of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Councils thus organized and chartered shall be 
known and designated as councils of the first 
class. 

It must be “a group of citizens representative of the 
institutions in which scout troops are organized, and 
of the independent troops, and of the business, civic, 
educational and religious interests of the territory” 
involved. 

NOTE—While the Scout Executive is from the nature of things concerned 
with the First Class Councils, (i. e. those who have Executives) yet he 
should not forget that half of the Scouts in the Country are not yet under 
his type of organization. 

This group organizes, (see P. 74 -Constitution and 
By Laws) elects its officers, registers at the office 
of the National Council formal evidence as required 
under Federal Charter of having met the requirement 
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set by the National Constitution for those who would 
bear the name of the Boy Scouts of America, effects 
financial plans, selects an executive (in First Class 
Councils) who under their direction, is executively 
responsible for furthering the community’s boy service. 
This group approves and directs, and under the in¬ 
spiration of a real executive may be made and kept 
active and hence interested in the performance of 
worth while work for boys. 

The local council has a very definite responsibility 
to the boys and to the Nation to see to it that evi¬ 
dences are presented to it from time to time that real 
scout training and life is being experienced by their 
boys. 

They must see to it that their executive sees to it 
that mere entertainment or amusement of scouts 
(important as these are) does not pass for the real 
thing. Scouting is a balanced program of pleasurable 
activities and of outdoor and life craft, but character 
building and citizenship habits through doing and 
living these in companionship with high-minded adults 
are the real heart of the Movement. The Local 
Council must guard against counterfeit service to 
boys as the eternal values involved are too priceless 
to subject to chance. 

The Local Council is not an organization in and of 
itself, but is rather a body which exists to represent 
the citizenship of the entire community. The Execu¬ 
tive therefore, though employed by the Executive 
Board of the Council, is in reality working for, and 
through his council is responsible to the community 
as a whole. 
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The Parent Institution 

A church, a school, a Y. M. H. A., a Y. M. C. A., a 
Board of Trade, a grange, a club-—some relatively 
permanent form of community life will have a number 
of boys in the families it represents. 

This social group becomes the “Parent Institution” 
when it provides its boys with scouting privileges. It 
has been the policy of the Scout Movement to thus be 
used by local agencies already in the communitv. 

The Parent Institution gives a definite guaianty of 
troop permanence for the year to which it binds itself 
through its troop committee to— 

“ (a) Provide the necessary facilities for meetings 
of the Troop. 

(b) Provide adequate leadership, including the 
supervision of a man, 21 years of age or over 
to be commissioned as Scoutmaster and of a 
committee of adults who will visit the Troop 
and cooperate in its direction and supervis¬ 
ion. 

(c) Endeavor to provide an opportunity for the 
members of the Troop to spend a week or 
more in a summer camp. 

(d) Conduct the Troop in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America.** 

Indeed it gives promise of permanence beyond that 
period to serve the following generations of boys who 
will come on—needing companionship. 

The place and purpose of the Parent Institution may 
be further indicated by the following article by H. W. 
Hurt which appeared in Scouting, Feb. 26, 1920: 

“Boys—A Scoutmaster— A ‘Parent Institution*— 

These are the three elements, but one’s sober second thought 
reverses the order. 

Should the Scoutmaster move or die or tire, what then. 

To be fair to the boys and to give them some guaranty of an 
unbroken chance to secure and enjoy Scout training—the organ¬ 
ization oi the troop must structurally begin with some relatively 
permanent group in the community. 



How to Organize a Troop 7 

The Moving Spirit* 1 

There must be one or more citizens of vision to start the 
community to think about and do for its boys. Indeed one 
such citizen of vision can almost single-handed bring a 
community to a consciousness of boy need and to a readiness to 
meet such need. 


The Parent Institution 

A church, a school, a club—some relatively permanent form 
of community life is the real starting point. This group must 
guarantee the meeting place, leadership and general local over¬ 
sight for a period of at least one year.** 

In a church for example, the real starting point is the pastor, 
jpriest, or rabbi and his Board of Trustees or Vestry, if such there 

When this group is convinced that they would like to make 
their church a focal point in the life of a group of boys—then it is 
sound policy to take time for this official group to enlist the 
sympathy and support of the congregation. The “troops” will 
then be the congregation's own and will be viewed and judged 
accordingly. 


*1—The first impulse may come Irom a group of boys. 

«—Sometimes an independent group of citizens is sponsor for a troop. 
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TROOP COMMITTEE 

This “Institution” appoints a Troop Committee, or Boys’ 
Work Committee, composed of not less than three adult male 
citizens, 21 years of age or over. 

“The Troop Committee shall be responsible for: 

“1. The selection of a scoutmaster and one or 
more assistant scoutmasters. 

“2. Providing proper facilities for meetings. 

“3. Advising with the scoutmaster from time 
to time on questions of policy affecting the proper 
interpretation of scouting and the requirements 
of the institution with which the troop is con¬ 
nected. 

“4. The observance of the rules and regulations 
of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

“5. Encouraging the scoutmaster and his 
assistants and the members of the troop in carry¬ 
ing out the Boy Scout Program. 

“6. The operation of the troop in such a way as 
to insure its permanency. 

“7. The finances, including the securing of 
adequate support and the proper disbursements 
of funds. 

“8. The troop property. 

“9. Securing suitable opportunity for the 
members of the troop to spend one or more weeks 
in camp, with adequate facilities and super¬ 
vision. 

“10. Assuming active direction of the troop in 
case of the inability of the scoutmaster to serve, 
until his successor has been appointed and 
commissioned.” By-Laws, Art. XI, Sec. 1, Clause 
5 . 


The Troop Committee is the vital spot in organizing 
scout work in a community—indeed the committee 
marks the end of the Executive troubles and which 
end is determined by whether the committee func¬ 
tions or not. A paper committee means potential 
danger to serving those boys—an active, hence in¬ 
terested committee means that the program is being 
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used as intended by the community group and is 
therefore—working from within, operating on the only 
sound basis for such social service—getting people to 
do for themselves. 

The significance of the above relationship for 
churches is obvious as it enables them to organize a 
homogeneous church group to maintain its program of 
distinctively religious education. Testimony on this 
point recently published by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America* indicates clearly that 
the Churches value the opportunity scouting thus 
affords. 

The Scoutmasters 

The scoutmasters are the keystones in the arch of 
scouting service to boyhood. 

They and the Assistant Scoutmasters give their 
time and their companionship as volunteers. This 
is, in fact, a guaranty that the vital contacts with the 
boy shall not be a matter of salaried routine but shall 
be done by men who continue to serve because they 
see the need, because they love boys, because of the 
usually overlooked reflex benefits in their own lives, 
because of their patriotic motives. These scout¬ 
masters and assistants are as busy as any of the com¬ 
munity^ citizens but they elect to find part of their 
recreation in giving needed companionship to the 
boyhood of the community. Too large a measure of 
appreciation can not be given to them for their work. 

The National By Laws of the Boy Scouts of America 
says: 

Article XII. Section 2. By Laws. Scout¬ 
masters. The success of the boy scout program 
is dependent upon the scoutmaster. His concep¬ 
tion of the rules, spirit and purpose of scouting 
and the quality of his leadership control the possi¬ 
bilities for practical results in the work of the 
boys. For this reason, the greatest care should be 
exercised by all concerned in recommending men 
for such commissions. A scoutmaster shall be at 
least twenty-one years of age and shall be chosen 
because of good moral character and his interest 
in work for boys. He need not be an expert in all 


♦NOTE—See Pamphlet “The Scoutmaster Speaks." 
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of the scout activities but should be able to com¬ 
mand the respect of boys in the management of 
his troop. He should attend all meetings and 
outings of the troop, delegate as much of his 
-duties as possible to assistants and patrol leaders 
and make use of different experts in the various 
activities included in the scouting program. He 
with the troop committee, is responsible for the 
general program and supervision of the work of the 
troop. All recommendations for commissions 
for men to serve as scoutmaster shall originate 
with the troop committee and be submitted on 
blanks provided for that purpose. In communi¬ 
ties supervised by local councils, the recommenda¬ 
tion of the troop committee shall be approved by 
the local council. 

Section 3.—Assistant Scoutmasters. Each 
troop should have one or more assistant scout¬ 
masters. Assistant scoutmasters shall be at 
least eighteen years of age and may be selected 
and promoted because of their experience as mem¬ 
bers in a troop and efficiency in Scouting. An 
assistant scoutmaster performs such duties 
as may be assigned by the scoutmaster. All 
recommendations for commissions as assistant 
scoutmasters originate with the troop committee 
and require the approval of the local council if 
there be such, having jurisdiction of the troop for 
which the scoutmaster is commissioned. 

As the vehicle through which he may influence the 
scouts, as the point of his efforts toward improvement 
in methods, as a volunteer group which must somehow 
be found, interested, trained, supervised and 
helped, in the best democratic sense of those words 
and kept interested, active, growing in the work— 
they constitute the outstanding problem for the Scout 
Executive’s leadership. 

His task is quite clearly outlined. Scoutmasters 
must first be men of sterling character. Such men 
must be found and interested and selected, must 
be trained, must be supervised and sustained and 
helped, must be kept. Scoutmasters can only be 
kept as they are helped to meet their troop and boy 
problems as these arise in the one or two weekly meet¬ 
ings. 
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The Executive will have most of his contacts with 
the boys through the scoutmaster whose lofty privi¬ 
lege it is to directly raise the level of boy life. 


The Scouts 

The Boy Scouts whose lives are to be enriched 
through Scouting are local boys who have filed or 
registered formal evidence at the National Council 
office, that they have met the following conditions 
fixed by the National Council By Laws under Federal 
Charter: 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 
The purpose of this corporation is as set forth 
in the original certificate of incorporation under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 8, 1910, and restated in Section 3 of the 
Charter granted by Congress June 15, 1916, as 
follows— 44 That the purpose of this corporation 
shall be to promote, through organization, and 
cooperation with other agencies, the ability of 
boys to do things for themselves and others, 
to train them in scoutcraft, and to teach them 
patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and kindred 
virtues, using the methods which are now in 
common use by boy scouts,” by placing emphasis 
upon the Scout Oath and Law for character de¬ 
velopment, citizenship training and physical fit¬ 
ness. 


ARTICLE VI—PROGRAM 
Section 1—The program of the Boy Scouts of 
America shall be carried out through the organiza¬ 
tion of boys into groups consisting of at least one 
and not more than four patrols of eight boys 
each, under the leadership of a man, of clean, 
virile, and high moral character, to be known as 
the scoutmaster. Only boys who have passed 
their twelfth birthday shall be eligible to member¬ 
ship.^ Authority for enrolling more than thirty- 
two Boys in a troop may be secured from the 
chartered local council having jurisdiction, or in 
case the troop is not under the supervision of a 
council from the National Council. 

Section 2—All scouts must know and subscribe 
to the Scout Oath and Law as follows: 
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THE SCOUT OATH 

On my honor I will do my host— 

1. To do my duty to God and my country, and to oboy tha 
scout law; 

2. To halp othar paopla at all times; 

3. To lcaap mysalf physically strong, mentally awaka, and 
morally straight. 


THE SCOUT LAW 

1. A scout is trustworthy. 

A scout's honor is to ba trusted. If ha ware to violate his honor 
by telling a lie, or by cheating, or by not doing exactly a given task, 
when trusted on his honor, ha may be directed to hand over his scout 
badge. 

2. A scout is loyal. 

He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: his scout leader, his 
home, and parents and country. 

3. A scout is helpful. 

Ha must be prepared at any time to save life, halp injured par¬ 
sons, and share tha home duties. Ha must do at least one good turn 
to somebody every day. 

4. A scout is friendly. 

He is a friend to all and a brother to every othar scout. 

5. A scout is courteous. 

Ha is polite to all, especially to woman, children, old people and 
the weak and helpless. He must not take pay for being helpful or 
courteous. 

6. A scout is kind. 

He is a friend to animals. He will not kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, but will strive to save and protect all harmless life. 

7. A scout is obedient. 

He obeys his parents, scoutmaster, patrol leader, and all othar 
duly constituted authorities. 

8. A scout is cheerful. 

He smiles whenever he can. His obedience to orders is prompt 
and cheery. He never shirks nor grumbles at hardships. 

9. A scout is thrifty. 

He does not wantonly destroy property. He works faithfully, 
wastes nothing, and makes the best use of his opportunities. He 
saves his money so that he may pay his own way, be generous to those 
in need, and helpful to worthy objects. He may work for pay, but 
must not receive tips for courtesies or good turns. 

10. A scout is brave. 

He has the courage to face danger in spite of fear, and to stand 
up for the right against the coaxings of friends or the jeers or threats 
of enemies, and defeat does not down him. 

11. A scout is clean. 

He keeps clean in body and thought, stands for clean speech, 
clean sport, clean habits, and travels with a clean crowd. 

12. A scout is reverent. 

He is reverent toward God. He is faithful in his religious duties, 
and respects the convictions of others in matters of custom and re¬ 
ligion. 
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TENDERFOOT 

i Section 3—Upon demonstrating to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the scoutmaster his ability to repeat the 
Scout Oath and the Law in full and his thorough 
knowledge of their meaning, and upon passing the 
following tests, the boy formally subscribes to the 
oath and law and is registered as a tenderfoot 
scout, and is then entitled to wear the tenderfoot 
badge and the official scout uniform. 



1. Know the Scout Law, motto, 
sign, salute, and significance of the 
badge. 

2. Know the composition and 
history of the national flag and the 
customary forms of respect due to it. 

3. Tie the following knots: square 
or reef, sheet-bend, bow-line, fisher¬ 
man’s, sheep-shank, slip, clove hitch, timber hitch 
and two half hitches. 


SECOND CLASS SCOUT 
Section 4—A tenderfoot scout may, upon pass¬ 
ing the following tests to the satisfaction of the 
proper local scout authorities, be enrolled as a 
second class scout and is entitled to wear the 
second class badge of the Boy Scouts of America. 

1. At least one month’s service as a tenderfoot. 


2. Elementary first aid and bandaging: know 
the general directions for first aid for injuries; 
know treatment for fainting, shock, fractures, 
bruises, sprains, injuries in which the skin is 
broken, burns, and scalds; demon¬ 
strate how to carry injured, the use 
of the triangular and roller band¬ 
ages and tourniquet. 

3. Elementary signaling: know 
the alphabet of the Semaphore or 
the General Service (International 
Morse) Code. 

4. Track half a mile in twenty- 
five minutes; or, if in town, describe satisfactorily 
the contents of one store window out of four 
observed for one minut each. 



5. Go a mile in twelve minutes at scout’s pace 
—about fifty steps running and fifty walking, 
alternately 
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6. Use properly knife or hatchet. 

7. Prove ability to build a fire in the open, using 
not more than two matches; care for and put it 
out. 

8. Cook a quarter of a pound of meat and two 
potatoes in the open without any cooking 
utensils. 

9. Earn and deposit at least one dollar in a 
public bank. 

10. Know the sixteen principal points of the 
compass. 


FIRST CLASS SCOUT 

Section 5—After sixty days’ service as a second 
class scout, a scout may, upon passing the follow¬ 
ing tests to the satisfaction of the local scout 
authorities, be enrolled as a first class scout and 
entitled to wear the first class badge of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

1. Swim fifty yards. 

2. Earn and deposit at least two dollars in a 
public bank. 

3. Send and receive a message by Semaphore, 
including conventional signs, thirty letters per 
minute, or by the General Service Code (Inter¬ 
national Morse), sixteen letters per minute. 

4. Make a round trip alone (or with another 
scout) to a point at least seven miles away (four¬ 
teen miles in all), going on foot, or rowing boat, 
and write a satisfactory account of the trip and 
things observed. 

5. Advanced first aid: know the 
methods for panic prevention; what 
to do in case of fire, ice, electric, and 
gas accidents; how to help in case of 
runaway horse, mad dog, or snake bite; 
treatment for dislocations, uncon¬ 
sciousness, poisoning, fainting, apo¬ 
plexy, sunstroke, heat exhaustion, and 
freezing; know treatment for sunburn, 
ivy poisoning, bites and stings, nose¬ 
bleed, earache, toothache, inflamma¬ 
tion or grit in eye, cramp or stomach ache, and 
chills; demonstrate artificial respiration. 

6. Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in the open, 
using camp cooking utensils, two of the following 
articles as may be directed: Eggs, bacon, hunter’s 
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stew, fish, fowl, game, pan-cakes, hoe-cakes, bis¬ 
cuit, hardtack or a “twist,” baked on a stick; 
explain to another boy the methods followed. 

7. Read a map correctly, and draw, from field 
notes made on the spot, an intelligible rough 
sketch map, indicating by their proper marks 
important buildings, roads, trolley lines, main 
landmarks, principal elevations, etc. Point out a 
compass direction without the help of the com¬ 
pass. 

8. Use properly an ax for felling or trimming 
light timber; or produce an article of carpentry, 
cabinet-making, or metal work made by himself. 
Explain the method followed. 

9. Judge distance, size, number, height, and 
weight within 25 per cent. 

10. Describe fully from observation ten species 
of trees or plants, including poison ivy, by their 
bark, leaves, flowers, fruit, or scent; or six species 
of wild birds by their plumage, notes, tracks, or 
habits; or six species of native wild animals by 
their form, color, call, tracks, or habits; find the 
North Star, and name and describe at least three 
constellations of stars. 

11. Furnish satisfactory evidence that he has 
put into practice in his daily life the principles of 
the Scout Oath and Law. 

12. Enlist a boy trained by himself in the re¬ 
quirements of a tenderfoot. 
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What Awaits His Leadership 


MERIT BADGES 

Section 6—First class scouts and scout officials 
who pass, to the satisfaction of the local court of 
honor, such tests as may be published from time 
to time in the official handbooks for the various 
merit badges, may receive, under the supervision 
of the National Court of Honor, merit badges in 
the following subjects, and such additional sub¬ 
jects as may be decided upon from time to time. 


LIST OF MERIT BADGES 


Agriculture 

Angling 

Archery 

Architecture 

Art 

Astronomy 

Athletics 

Automobiling 

Aviation 

Bee Keeping 

Bird Study 

Blacksmithing 

Botany 

Bugling 

Business 

Camping 

Carpentry 

Chemistry 

Civics 

Conservation 

Cooking 

Craftsmanship 

Cycling 

Dairying 

Electricity 

Firemanship 

First Aid 

First Aid to Animals 
Forestry 
Gardening 
Handicraft 


Hiking 

Horsemanship 

Interpreting 

Leather Working 

Life Saving 

Machinery 

Marksmanship 

Masonry 

Mining 

Music 

Painting 

Pathfinding 

Personal Health 

Photography 

Physical Development 

Pioneering 

Plumbing 

Poultry Keeping 

Printing 

Public Health 

Safety First 

Scholarship 

Sculpture 

Seamanship 

Signaling 

Stalking 

Surveying 

Swimming 

Taxidermy 

Wireless 


Section 7—The first class scout who passes to the 
satisfaction of the local court of honor the merit 
badge tests as prescribed in First Aid, Physical 
Development or Athletics, Personal Health, 
Public Health and Life Saving or Pioneering will be 
designated as a LIFE SCOUT. 
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Section 8—The life scout who successfully passes 
five additional merit badge tests in addition to the 
five he passes in order to quality as a life scout, will 
be designated as a STAR SCOUT. 

Section 9—The first class scout who passes to the 
satisfaction of the local court of honor merit badge 
tests in First Aid, Life Saving, Personal Health, 
Public Health, Cooking, Camping, Civics, Bird 
Study, Pathfinding, Pioneering, Athletics or 
Physical Development, with ten additional tests, 
will be designated as an EAGLE SCOUT. 

Scouting offers these boys the mysteries of compan¬ 
ionship with other boys and with worthy men with all 
the incident opportunities for team-play, initiative 
and leadership. It offers them the long-deferred 
opportunity for “helpful” participation in the adult 
life of the community,—a chance for community 
service. It offers them attractive interest-gripping, 
individually-useful and socially-purposeful things to 
do—things within their reach, to be done at their own 
gait, yet with degrees of progress challenging their 
abilities and providing suitable recognitions. 

It affords them opportunities for health of body and 
of spirit, for self-mastery; it reveals to them hitherto 
unknown abilities; it makes them intimate with 
stars and trees, with animals and flowers, and it en¬ 
ables them to “Be Prepared” to meet any emergencies 
as well as routine life. Its merit badge work opens 
doors of trial into over sixty vocations helping the 
Scout to find his place in life.* Its Oath and Law pro¬ 
vide the lads a dynamic, a working code of morals,— 
reverent, tolerant of others. This Oath and Law oper¬ 
ates from within their group—it is the code of the boy 
group—not imposed from without. Its “Good Turn” 
puts the real social spirit into practice. 

The fundamental tone of its mental growth is 
activity—learning through doing, citizenship through 
service—readiness for emergencies through “being 

E repared” in advance. In a word Scouting teaches 
oys to live by living and by living with them. 


♦See Merit Badge Library, B. S. of A. 67 pamphlets. 





TWELVE THINGS 
' TO REMEMBER ' 


The Value of Time 
The Success of Perseverance 
The Pleasure of Working 
The Dignity of Simplicity 
The Worth of Character 
The Power of Kindness 
The Influence of Example 
The Obligation of Duty t 

The Wisdom of Economy 
The Virtue of Patience 
The Improvement of Talent 
The Joy of Originating 

M EN who hove achieved greatly in this world hove kept 
steadily before them fixed principles by which they 
were guided. When published these principles hove always 
been found impressive and of universal usefulness and appli¬ 
cation. The above “Twelve Things to Remember** were the 
guiding rule of the late Marshall Field, of Chicago. 


Pnnird by Norman T. A. Munder & Company, Baltimore, etpeeiatty for 
Attribution at the opening of The U T A. Scboot of Printing, Indiana p oHt^ 
October tf, tpoo. 









CHAPTER II 


THE EXECUTIVE HIMSELF 

Scouting As a Profession 

Is Scouting a Profession? 

There were in 1920 over 350 Scout Executives with 
the number increasing at the rate of about one hundred 
annually. Paralleling this growth there has been the 
growing introduction of scout courses in Normal 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. Do these make 
scouting a profession? Webster says a profession is— 

“A calling in which one professes to have acquired 
some special knowledge usea by way either of instruct¬ 
ing, guiding or advising others, or of serving them in 
some art.” 

Scouting is a profession for the Scout Executive, 
because of the vital social quality of the work of 
serving the community, through the art of character 
building, companionship and leadership of its boy¬ 
hood. 

Scouting is fundamentally concerned, as are home, 
or church or school, (indeed is used by them) in that 
socially greatest task of creating in boys right ideals 
and habits. Habits must be builded through exercise, 
through doing. 

The experience of the race, its ideals, its relation¬ 
ships, its literature, its science, its worship, its faith— 
all of the socially determining things of civilization 
must be transmitted to the boys by adults. This may 
be called social heredity. No child inherits from 
its parents by physical heredity, the ability to read— 
no, he must learn it. 

Experiments by Mitchell* and Kiddf indicate even 
that among animals and birds—many of the fears 


NOTE ♦‘•The Childhood of Animals.”—Mitchell, 
f‘The Science of Power.”—Kidd. 
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and social habits hitherto regarded as instinctive are 
in reality taught by the furred or feathered parents. 

Among men, the gains of civilization, of higher 
ideals, of social progress can alone be transmitted to a 

child by some one’s help. 

How vital this is is indicated by the following quo¬ 
tation (t P. 19)— 

“Since man became a social creature, the winning 
variations upon which power has rested in his evolution 
have been to an ever-increasing degree neither varia¬ 
tions in the structure of his body, nor in the size of his 
brain, but variations in the type of social culture to 
which he is being submitted.” 

Japan and Germany are the two outstanding ex¬ 
amples of how a nation collectively submitting to a 
certain type of training and ideals can in a single 
generation achieve almost any desired end, be it 
worthy or unworthy. 

Character development and citizenship in the boy¬ 
hood of America, then can only be realized as a social 
inheritance which must somehow, somewhere, 
by someone be transmitted to the boy. The work 
of the Scout Executive and of the scoutmasters there¬ 
fore, potentially take rank in that supreme task of 
passing to the lad the race’s social inheritance. 

While potentially a profession, in its vital relation 
to our associate life, yet it remains for the individual 
Scout Executive by his doing, to determine whether 
he shall and can bring his work up to a real profes¬ 
sional level. 

At the very outset the Executive will be clearly 
conscious of the fact that he is engaged in no transient' 
job of social service, but in an expert, vital task of 
leadership whose values and outcomes are eternal and 
whose men and boy problems demand consecration 
and professional fitness as well as exceptional vision 
and tact. 

No man should assume such serious responsibilities 
without the most careful inquiry both by himself and 
by others to determine whether he possesses the 
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qualities needed. No man merits consideration who 
does not have a positive religious tone and recognized- 
ly high moral quality on which the other needed 
qualities of leadership are to be builded. Only he 
can hope to train a child in the way to go—who 
goes that way himself. 

The moral quality of the profession is therefore 
basic and imperative. 

Leading Volunteers 

The Supreme task of the Scout Executive is to serve 
boyhood and enrich its life, through a volunteer leader¬ 
ship. 

The operation of a technical program,—the main¬ 
tenance of standards,—the checking of results, and— 
the grave responsibilities of a character building pro¬ 
gram—involve, with a volunteer leadership, unique 
obligations for the Scout Executive which sharply 
distinguish him from executives in other fields. The 
Executive in a factory or in a retail establishment has 
under him workers, responsible to him for their wage; 
the Scout Executive, however seeks to head a group 
of busy men who are giving some of their leisure time 
because of the altruistic motive of serving boys. 

Important as is morale in industry and commerce, 
it is so much more important in the Scout Executive’s 
work that it actually conditions his ability to do 

anything. 

Leadership 

“Morale-inducing” leadership therefore is not mere¬ 
ly desirable but is absolutely essential. All leader¬ 
ship is basically a problem of Human Relations. It 
is a problem of dealing with others. 

A) Leadership of Volunteers, therefore must 
be based upon Consent, upon the willing coopera¬ 
tion and enthusiasm of those led. The Scout Execu¬ 
tive is not a leader ex-officio—he is a leader by accept¬ 
ance. While he must be an affirmative, a strong 
personality, yet here as elsewhere real strength in¬ 
volves consideration and is not attempted domina- 
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tion and dictation. These blight the volunteer’s 
morale like a hoar frost. 

To gain the consent of an associate takes more time 
than to wave the hand and say “It shall be so,” but 
it conserves human spirit than which human life has 
no more precious nor fragile element. The invoking 
of authority, therefore, is a confession of weakness; 
it means, authority temporarily gone. Leadership 
in a word, then, must be real not artificial, internal 
not external; it grows up from below not down from 
above. 


B) Leadership of Volunteers must be based 
- on tact. Probably more leadership fails through the 
way things were done than through what was done. 
These mature men, many of them executives in other 
fields, must be dealt with most considerately. The 
relation of executive, or of superior officer should be 
lost in a relation of helpfulness in aiding the volunteer 
to do his part. Suggestions toward readjustments 
must be carefully made as few normal individuals 
relish “interference” in what they are doing. Also 
there are very few normal individuals, very few indeed, 
who are not amenable to help and reason and counsel 
if considerately and consistently approached. 

When a man has indicated his readiness to hear 
constructively critical suggestion—then absolute 
frankness is the rule. The finest diplomacy is cour¬ 
teous and considerate truth. 


C) Leadership of Volunteers must be based 
on respect. A true leader is quiet and calm and 
controlled. No petulant, irritable person can main¬ 
tain his influence, even as Scoutmasters who “lose 
their temper” lose therewith the full respect of their 
boys. In fact one’s control over others is conditioned 
by one’s control over himself. Leadership is modest 
and does not assume that all of the wisdom or vision 
or experience inheres in the leader, indeed the genius 
Tpf real leadership is to surround one’s self with the 
Wrongest possible men. 
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Rear leadership will, through human qualities of 
sympathy, consideration, appreciation and unselfish 
helpfulness cement a firm, warm relationship which, 
if capped by large ability, will give the organization 
great power to achieve. 

“To be” is the foundation of respect. A life which 
keeps lofty things first alone can merit the needed 
respect. Then too reality, sincerity, depth are sur¬ 
prisingly contagious from a leader. 

D) Leadership of Volunteers must be based 
upon Recognition. 

EXECUTIVE ABILITY 

Executive ability has been variously defined, but the 
following from an executive with a sense of humor seems 
to cover the whole subject. He said “Executive ability 
is the ability to hire someone to do work for which you 
will get the credit, and, if there issa slip-up, having 
someone at whose door to lay the blame.” 

—New York Evening Post. 

Unfortunately the above statement contains more 
of truth than of poetry. Technically, of course, the 
executive should be credited with the achievements 
of his organization, but his smug personal acceptance 
of credit is sure to work him harm with his own men 
who have done the work. 

The honest, courteous executive insists on passing 
the credit on to his staff of helpers. The far visioned 
executive is one who keeps out of the center of the 
spot-light himself—but has therein his helpers. The 
Scout Executive who can thus use his Commissioner, 
the Chairman of his Local Council, his Assistant 
Executives, his Scoutmasters is one certainly who loses 
nothing in public respect, while the enhanced morale 
of those concerned can probably be secured in no 
other way. 
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Eight Necessary Principles for the Scout 
Executive 

The Scout Executive is primarily a man’s man, 
whose work it is to mobilize men and forces in the 
community to serve and train boyhood. Accurate 
knowledge and skill in boys work and outdoor craft 
will, however, be a source of strength to him—provided 
that the appeal of personally working with boys does 
not lure him from the task of mobilizing his larger 
community forces. In smaller cities the Scout 
Executive will doubtless be drawn into closer contact 
with active troop life, but even there it seems safe 
counsel for him to function largely through his scout¬ 
masters. 

Assuming a man already trained for and suited to 
the tasks of the Scout Executive, a careful analysis of 
the scientific management of his work reveals eight 
outstanding “izes” facing him. 

The Eight “IZE” 

The Scout Executive Must 

1) Scrutinize—look into and inventory his situa¬ 
tion. 

2) Advise—with those familiar with the situation. 

3) Organize—to accomplish certain definite 

objectives. 

4) Deputize—others to carry part of the load. 

5) Energize—with enthusiasm and vision of 
service. 

6) Supervise—the work of others and help them 
achieve results. 

7) Realize—on the program started—must audit 
results. 

8) Recognize—the part others have played 
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Propositions 


From Technique to Service 



As the above diagram indicates the Scout Executive 
is the instrumentality through whom policies and 
methods are to give harmonious fruitage in service* 


Every executive should clearly recognize his inter¬ 
mediary responsibility for effecting that combination. 
Day after day he must make decisions which reach 
in any or all of these 3 directions. In judging propo¬ 
sitions he must accurately forecast the results of his 
judgment and to that end will find certain criteria or 
tests of propositions to be of great value in avoiding 
needless difficulty. 

The following “Ten Criteria by which the Scout 
Executive may judge propositions” will at least 
prove suggestive: 

1. What does it mean? 

2. Will it benefit the Boy? 

3. Is it fair?—Just? 

4. Will it antagonize any group? 

5. Will it work under average or poor leadership? 

6. Will it duplicate any other effort? 

7. Will it push aside other more important work? 

8. What will it cost? Is it worth it? 

9. What are its dangers? 

a—Scrutinize source, 
b—Test by past experience. 

10. Will it run counter to local or National Council 
policy? 
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Analysis of Scout Executive’s Task 

Analysis of the main groups with whom the Scout 
Executive necessarily has dealings, the purpose in¬ 
volved and the general method of accomplishing that 
purpose is shown by the following outline: 


The Scout Executive’s 

To Accomplish 

How? 

Dealings with 

What? 

Through 


1) His Job 


To know his job (Indoor) 
(Outdoor) 
Survey Conditions 
Make and further plans 
Maintain morale 
Secure and check results 
Live a normal civic life 


Study and Experience 


Plans and Organisation 
Personal Leadership 
Study and Experience 
Being A Man 


2) The Community 
(and its In¬ 
stitutions) 


To Impart Knowledge 
“ Arouse Interest 
“ Secure Leaders 
“ Secure Financial 
Support 


Publicity 

Personal Leadership 
Organization 


3) National and 
Local Councils 


To properly interpret 
policies 

“ give cooperation 
** maintain and help 
create standards 
** help render service 
“ be personally account¬ 
able as officer and 
employee 


Study and Experience 

Spirit of cooperation 
Organization and Study 

Personal Leadership 
Faithful doing of tasks 
for which commissioned 
and selected 


4) Local Leaders 


Scoutmasters 
Instructors 
Committeemen, etc. 


To Find them 

“ Train them 

“ standardize their work 
(i. e. bring it above 
a certain minimum) 
“ Enthuse and help and 
thus keep them 


Publicity 
Active Contacts 
Organization 
Knowledge of training 
methods 

Study of standards-meaa* 
uring of Results 
Personal Leadership 


5) Scouts 


To provide camp 
“ ensure real scouting 
character and citi¬ 
zenship through 
Scoutmasters 
(City wide activities, 
service, rallies, etc.) 
To be recognized as 
leader 


Organization 

Study standards) 
supervise activities) 
measure results) 


Organization 
Be A Man 


6) Parents 


To secure confidence 
“ maintain interest 
“ ensure cooperation 


Publicity 
Personal contacts 
Results 
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A careful examination of the above methods of 
accomplishing the purposes of the Scout Executive’s 
work yields the following few but vital items: 

1) Study and Experience (Preparation and con¬ 
tinued growth). 

2) Personal Leadership (based on manly personal 
qualities). 

3) Planning and checking Results. 

4) Organization (ability to create and work it). 

5) Team play (loyal and helpful). 

6 ) Educative ability (For Training Courses. For 
publicity, which is educating the public). 



EXECUTIVES’ TRAINING CONFERENCE 
Flint, Michigan, 1920 
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Ten “Must-s” for the*Scout Executive 

Expanding these items and setting them down as 
“musts” for the Scout Executive, the following 10 
things he should do seem to be essential. 

The Scout Executive 

1) Must have keen, alert, analytic, tactful, care¬ 
ful mind. 

2) Must be cheerful, affirmative, consistent, toler¬ 
ant, “good-listener,” “give-and-take,” good fellow 
with spirit of humility and of reverence; must be 
actively religious and be animated by a deep love for 
boys. 

3) Must know Scouting—its ideals, national and 
local policies and objectives. 

4) Must have advance training for and knowl¬ 
edge of his job. It is unfair to ask the community to 
let him experiment on them to gain his experience. 

5) Must be able to see need and situations in 
his community. (Easiest done as survey followed by 
careful counsel.) 

6) Must be able to continuously educate his 

community through broad program of careful pub- 
licity. 

7) Must be able to attract, secure, organize, 
train, supervise, and help men to do work with boys. 

8) Must be able to plan a definite program of 
possible and needed service including the finances 
therefor. 

9) Must be able to organize others to secure 
scheduled results; must maintain high community 
and staff morale; as an executive must therefore be a 
good “team-man” nationally and locally. 

10) Must be able to check results. 



A Chicago Camp “Swimming Hole” 
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What Qualities Should a Scout Executive 
Possess? 


In his book entitled “Leadership,” Major A. H 
Miller, enumerates 16 points of leadership as follows: 


Simplicity 

Assiduity 

Justice 

Tact 

Loyalty 

Honor 


Earnestness 
Common Sense 
Enthusiasm 
Courage 
Acumen 


Self Control 
Judgment 
Perserverance 
Faith (in self, in 
man, in cause) 
Truthfulness 


In A. W. Shaw Company's book 4 ‘Executive Con¬ 
trol/ f a number of executives were scored and the 
attempt made to indicate what part of the 100% 
executive each of the following ten qualities repre¬ 
sented: 


Good Health-10% 

Character-10% 

Disposition — —-5% 

Originality — —-10% 

Determination —-15% 

Good observation — —10% 
Retentiveness of mind •— 5% 

Initiative-15% 

Training-5% 

Experience — —-15% 


Study of this list from the Scout viewpoint, make 
one immediately conscious of the high rating of 

Initiative, determination and experience and the 
low rating of training and disposition while charac¬ 
ter and health hobble along in between. 
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These two lists with three other analyses are com¬ 
bined in the following table: 


Major Miller 

A. W. Shaw 

Katherine 

Blackford 

William 

Kent 

F. W. Taylor 


Health 


Health 

Health 

Tact 


Tact 

Tact 

Tact 

Honor 

Truthfulness 

Loyalty 

Justice 

Faith 

Courage 

Character 

DependablencM 

Courage 

Justice 

Personality 

Honesty 

Earnestness 

Perseverance 

Assiduity 

Enthusiasm 

Initiative 

Determination 

Originality 


Energy 

Initiative 

Agressiveness 

Industry 

A degree of 
laziness 

Energy 

Grit 

Acumen 

Observation 

Retentiveness 

! 


Brains 

Self-Control 

Disposition 

Courtesy 

Sympathy 



Common 

Sense 

Judgment 

Simplicity 




Common Sense 
Judgment 


Training 

Teachableness 

Understanding 

Education 

Special 

Knowledge 

Education 

Special 

Knowledge 



Love 




Desirable Qualifications for Successful 
Scout Executives 

National Field Scout Executive R. N. Berry has 
submitted the following interesting statement of 
, “Desirable Qualifications for Successful Scout Execu¬ 
tives.” 
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1. Unquestionable character. 

2. Proven executive ability. 

3. Contagious enthusiasm. 

4. Tireless energy. 

5. Cheerful personality. 

6. Constructive imagination. 

7. Co-operative spirit. 

8. Ability to grow with the work. 

9. Faculty of putting himself in another’s place. 

10. Thorough knowledge of and loyal support for 

the National and local Council Constitution and By- 
Laws, Principles and Policies of the Movement. 


Study of these typical lists makes it perfectly clear 
that the aims of scouting are such that we must build 
our own statement. While the list might be expanded 
indefinitely these seem to naturally group themselves 
into four essential natural divisions shown on the 
next page. 

While each group is essential in the make-up of the 
successful executive and while weakness in one creates 
a problem for him which must be balanced by special 
strength elsewhere—yet the careful thinker will dis¬ 
tinguish differences in the importance rank of the 
groups. Ratings of these by 100 scout leaders revealed 
the following averages: 

Qualities of Character 42.4 % 

“ 41 Mind 24.9 % 

“ “ Relationships 16.04% 

11 “ Energy 16 % 

While recognizing the value of this mass judgment, 
the editor herewith includes his own analysis: 


Qualities of Character 

30% 

“ “ Mind 

28% 

“ “ Relationships 

24% 

a “ “ Energy 

18% 
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There seems to be substantial agreement that the 
groups rank in the order of their mention—which is 
the only and the very significant fact which the 
figures reveal. Character is fundamental. 


! Character 
a) Potential—in 

what he isf™*!? 

UN a .• ( u- 

b) Active—m his 
acts and relation¬ 
ships and religious 
life, etc. 

/Brains 
/ Education 
1 Special Training & 
\ Experience 

o ~ £KM . i /Openmindedness 

2. Qualities of Mind \ Scientific “facts" 

I attitude 
I Common Sense 
1 Tact 

\ Ability to organize 

l Self-control 
l Courtesy 
\ Simplicity 
1 Humility 

3. Qualities of Relationships l Sympathy 

) Appreciation 
/ Reverence 
f Good Citizenship 
\ Team play 

! Health 
Energy 
Industry 
Initiative 
Enthusiasm 
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The Scout Executive’s Time 


“Dost thou value life? Thon guard wall thy tima—for tima'a 
tha stuff Ufa's made of." 

—Banjamln Franklin. 

Time is the most democratic thing in the world. 
Everyone has potentially the same amoiint of it every 
24 hours. People differ in the uses they make of this 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly stipend of time. 

While everyone lives in time, too few on time, most 
having little time, yet very few of us know anything 
definite about our time. If asked how much time 
we had devoted to various purposes in the past week 
—few could respond with more than a guess. The 
Business Training Corporation of New York City 
has prepared the following suggestive time study 
card: 



DAILY TIME STUDY CARD 
Courtesy Business Training Corporation, N. Y. 


Every man who is interested in his own personal 
growth and his achievement or service must study 
his time. As recommended in the Handbook for 
Scoutmasters, intelligent * ‘Being Thrifty with 
Time” involves the following steps (which are the 
same as the steps toward financial thrift): 
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Being Thrifty With Time 

1. Keep a record of how you spent your time for 
a number of days. 

2. Study the facts and begin making an advance 
plan for tomorrow, seeking to correct bad elements 
in the use of yesterday’s time. 

3. This will lead to a careful advance scheduling 
of one’s time by days or by weeks or months. 

The careful user of time will analyze out how he 
spends his business time, recreation time, study or 
growth time, etc., so as to know the facts and be able 
to correct poor balance or actual wastage of time. 

It seems fair to insist that the life of every man 
should contain time provision for the following items: 

I Sleep time. 

II Meal Time. 

III Business Time. 

IV Family Time. 

V Recreation Time. 

VI Study or Growth Time. 

VII Citizenship or Service Time 
(including church time). 

In addition to these it is probable that most lives 
include 

A—Wasted Time—due to poor planning 

B—Waste Time—or unplanned time 

Time to Live 

The man who values long life and good health will 
attempt to put his life on a regularly ordered time 
schedule. If it be true that a good watch should be 
wound at the same time each day, it is certainly more 
important for that more delicate nervous ipaachine, 
the human organism, to sleep, eat and have re-creation 
on a regular time schedule. ) 
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TEST OF UTILIZATION OF SLEEP TIME 

Mark yourself 20 per cent for each question that you can 
answer with an unconditional Yes. Grade lower according 
to your judgment. 

1* Have you a regular time for retiring each night? .% 

2. Have you a regular time for arising each morning? .% 

3. Do you keep the windows of your sleeping room 

open, winter as well as summer? .% 

4. Do you “sleep while you sleep," effectually shut¬ 
ting out throughts of business and other interests? .% 

5. Do you feel alert and thoroughly fit as you go out 

to your work each morning? (Drowsiness, dullness, in¬ 
difference, the “sleepy feeling"—these are unmistakable 
evidences of insufficient sleep) .% 


Total rating .% 

Vol. Y—Course in Business Essentials, used 
by courtesy of Business Training Corporation 
New York City. 

Time for Home 

Every man should set aside time for his wife and 
family, and home. Because a man is engaged in so¬ 
cial service is no justification for his neglect of his 
home. There is something wrong with the scheme of 
management of the man. Neglect is neglect whether 
caused by social service or dissipation. The Scout 
Executive is urged to plan a normal home life in his 
time schedule. The two following quotations are 
pertinent and may be effectively used by the Execu¬ 
tive in other connections: 


“E. Mitchell Hodges tells this story in the North Ameri¬ 
can, in which he said he was travelling on a railroad train 
and he came in contact with one of the most prosperous 
business men of th6 town. This business man in the 
course of the conversation said: “Would you like to 
know what I am going to give my boy for Christmas?” 
Hodges said, “Yes,” and he thought what a fat check 
that father could give to that boy and as the gentleman 
pulled out his wallet, he took from it a piece of paper, 
and handed it to Hodges. This is what Hodges read. 

“To my dear son: I give to you one hour of each week¬ 
day and two hours of my Sunday, to be yours, to he used 
as you want it without interference of any kind what¬ 
soever.” 

Hodges thought, “I wonder what that boy would feel 
and think when on Christmas morning he looks at that 
slip of paper. If he is the average boy he will be very 
much disappointed. If he is the unusual boy he will 
realize that his father has given him something that he 
can never repay.” 
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“How did you happen to reach the decision to give that 
present,” Hodges asked. He said, “One day I was 
seated in my office and a human derelict came in to see 
me, and when he mentioned his name, I said, Lad, to see 
you like this—and with such a father.” 

“Well, I have often heard said that he was a 
fine man,” the boy replied, “All his friends 
have said so. I never knew him. He was so 
much occupied with his business and with his 
associations that I only saw him occasionally 
at meals. I never knew him.” 

“That made me think, and so I am going to concentrate 
my time on having my boy know me.” 

(From Association Men) 


THE PRICE 

“They sav my boy is bad,” she said to me, 

A tired old woman, thin and very frail; 

“They caught him robbing railroad cars an* he 
Must spend from five to seven years in jail. 

His pa an’ I had hoped so much for him, 

He was so pretty as a little boy,” 

Her eyes with tears grew very wet an’ dim, 

“Now nothing that we’ve got can give us joy.” 

“What is that you own?” I questioned then, 

“The house we live in,” slowly she replied, 

“Two other houses worked and slaved for, when 
The boy was but a youngster at my side, 

Some bonds we took the time he went to war; 

I’ve spent my strength against the want of age, 

We’ve always had some end to struggle for— 

Now shame and ruin smear the final page. 

“His paw has been a steady-goin’sman, 

Worked day an’ night an’ overtime as well; 

He’s lived and dreamed an’ sweated to his plan 
To own the house an’ profit should we sell; 

He never drank nor played much cards at night, 

He’s been a worker since our wedding day, 

He’s lived his life to what he knows is right, 

An’ why should son of his now go astray?” 

“I’ve rubbed my years away on scrubbing boards, 
Washed floors for women that owned less than we, 

An’ while they played, the ladies an’ the lords, 

We smiled and dreamed of happiness to be.” 

“An’ all this time where was the boy?” said I, 

“Out somewhere playing”—Like a rifle shot 

The thought went home—“My God f ” she gave a cry, 

“We paid too big a price for what we’ve got.” 

—Edgar A. Guest. 
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Time for Citizenship and Service 

’Tis quite unfair for a citizen to try to live his life 
in his own egocentric shell and not make his normal 
service contribution as a citizen in civic affairs, as a 
man of deep, active convictions in church relation¬ 
ships, as a broad visioned man, ever ready to help 
worthy social objects. 

While Scouting recognizes no distinction between 
Catholic, Jew and Protestant, it demands respect 
for each,—this does not mean that the Executive 
should live a neutral colorless life religiously. On the 
contrary, he is strengthened if he is living an active 
religious life as a broad, tolerant, worthy member of 
the church of his choice. All the thinking world 
respects firm, honest, moral convictions, even if it 
does not agree with them. It was clearly the judg¬ 
ment of the First National Conference of Scout Execu¬ 
tives that the Executive should be an active church 
member. He dare not be a bigoted partisan, but 
must live the twelfth Scout Law—with the other 
eleven! 

Time for Recreation 

Rest, recreation, re-creation are physiologic neces¬ 
sities. They are natural laws which can be disre¬ 
garded only with danger and with penalty. 

TEST OF UTILIZATION OF RECREATION TIME 
Mark yourself 20 percent for each question that you can 

answer with an unconditional Yes. Grade lower according to 


your judgment. 

1. Do you definitely plan in advance how you shall 

utilize your evenings, your Sundays and Holidays? .% 

2. Prior to your taking up the present Course, have 

you during the past twelve months followed any system¬ 
atic plan of weekly reading? .% 

' 3. Do you regularly devote a portion of your spare 
timeto some form of physical exercise—such as walking, 
tennis, or some other outdoor game, swimming, bowl¬ 
ing, or gymnastic exercises? % 

4. Look back upon last week. Was every evening 
utilized completely, or were there vacant spaces between 
events that were idled away? If the latter is the case for 
as many as six eveni igs of the week, mark yourself 0 

on this question. > > > .% 

5. Do you definitely plan your vacation activities in 

advance, never leaving details to * 4 luck” or to last 
minute decisions? % 

Total rating .% 


Vol. V Course in Business Essentials 
Used by courtesy of Business Training 
Corporation, New York City. 
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Recreation, however, to be really re-creative, should 
leave the individual physically, mentally, morally 
refreshed. The “morning after the flight before” 
results are not recreative—they are costly burners of 
one's energy. Recreation should be “plus” not 
“minus” in its after affects. 

Time for Growth 

Closely akin to recreation is Growth. The man 
who is not growing is in reality going backward, be¬ 
cause the world is not standing still, but is constantly 
surging forward. Lectures, reading, regular courses, 
some such forms should clearly have place in every 
well ordered life. Then too, time for thought, for 
meditation, is necessary for any growing life. Har¬ 
rington Emerson recently said, “James Chattick says 
the average American Executive is busy every minute 
of the day. He has not lost a minute anywhere. 
But he has not thought for fifteen seconds. He 
has not put in any thought at all—activity but no 
thought.” 

A regular program of horizon-widening reading will 
stimulate thought toward action toward growth. For 
the Scout Executive, meeting as he does a wide range 
of community interests—an equally wide mental 
range of interests is of value. However, his work is 
such that he should be an intimate friend of the Public 
Library as well as of his own books. Education, 
Sociology, Personal Efficiency, trends of public 
thought, religious and scientific literature can open 
to him the doors of Personal Growth. Mental and 
spiritual life must have food for thought. 

While no bibliography of desirable reading in these 
fields is included here, as even the best books change 
and are replaced, yet from time to time these will be 
recommended to individuals as desired through the 
Department of Education. 

Time for HU Work 

The efficient worker concentrates on his task—he 
works while he works and plays while he plays. 

Following a fairly definite working time schedule 
makes maximal concentration possible. It invokes 
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the aid of all the tides of habit. By having a schedule, 
work is assured of a place in the days work and a piece 
of work is less likely to be pushed aside. 

As already implied, time economy involves two 
elements: 

1. Studying how you did spend it, then 

2. Advance planning how you will spend it. 

To accomplish this, one must from time to time 
keep records of his time even as a personal expense 
account is kept. The waste will astonish one. 

Recently the writer sent a time-study blank to each 
Scout Executive for a record of the ways in which each 
used the time of a week. The blanks, though sent 
at the camping and vacation summer period and hence 
at a time difficult to fill out, had a twofold purpose. 

1— To start the Executives to thinking about and 
studying their own time. 

2— To secure such facts as their return would reveal. 

A summary of their returns is given below for study 

and personal comparisons. 


STUDY OF A WEEK'S TIME INVESTMENT OF A GROUP 
OF SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


Average 

Average 

How Used Time Spent 

How Used Time Spent 

in Hours 

in Hours 

Making Plans 

5.53 

Camp matters 

4.15 

On Mail 

4.55 

Financial campaign 


Telephone 

2.16 

conf. 

5. 

Conference with Assts. 

4.14 

Inspection Visit, Sea 


Visitors 

2.44 

Scout Base 

4. 

Bills 

1.53 

Catholic Extension 

05 

Committee Meetings 

4.17 

Miscellaneous Errands 

46.66 

Scoutmaster Meetings 

2.35 

Personal conferences 

12.66 

Extension 

5.01 

Study 

5.19 

Preparing reports 

3.08 

Community Service 

1.04 

Nat'l. Council matters 

2.10 

Publicity 

2.37 

Scouts 

5.25 

Court of Honor 

1.24 

Parents 

1.30 

Exercise 

4. 



Traveling to Office 

1.10 



Addresses 

0.5 



. Office Work 

7.74 



Rally 

7.5T 


NOTE—The left hand column of items above were those included in nearly all 
reports. a 

NOTE—No one man included all the*above items. 
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Test questions as to how effectively time has been 
used are herewith given by the courtesy and permis¬ 
sion of the Business Training Corporation of New 
York City. 

TEST OF UTILIZATION OF WORK TIME 
Mark yourself 10 par cant lor aach question that you can 
ancwar with an unconditional Yes. Grade lowar according 


to your judgment. 

1. Hava you bean on time at your work every day 

without exception during the past month? % 

2. Do you systematically schedule your work, draw¬ 

ing up a daily program of tasks to be undertaken and 
accomplished? % 

3. Have you devised and applied to your work any 

successful time-saving methods? % 

4. Do you work against time—that is, do you keep 

time on your work and see how long it requires to do 
each task? % 

5. Is it your practise to set yourself given tasks—that 
is, do you fix time periods within which certain jobs are 
to be completed, and drive yourself to do the work within 

the set time? % 

€. Is your desk or work-bench arranged according to 
a carefully planned system designed to prevent disorder 
and eliminate waste motion? % 

7. Have you been able to increase the speed of your 

work during the past year, so that now you are producing 
more service within a given time than you were before? .% 

8. When spare time develops in your business day, do 

you utilise it in productive work? % 

9. Do you habitually finish your day’s work on time, 

rarely having to stay overtime? % 

10. At the end of each week do you make up a sched¬ 
ule of the work to be done in the coming week? .% 


Total rating 


TEST OF UTILIZATION OF MISCELLANEOUS TIME 

Mark yourself 20 per cent for each question that you can 
answer with an unconditional Yes. Grade lower according to 
your judgment. 

1. Do you hold yourself strictly to a regular schedule ^ 
of hours for meals? 

2. Have you any plan for utilizing the time spent in 
going to and from your work? 

3. Have you a definitely planned schedule of toilet 
operations, so that you can count approximately on the 
time cost of your morning bath, shave, dressing, etc? 

4. Is your home work systematized, so that you get it 
done with the minimum expenditure of time and 
energy? 

8. At home do you keep your clothes, tools, and other 
personal possessions in systematic order, so that you 
may find any article at a moment's notice? 


Total rating 


. % 


. % 


% 




Local situations vary so widely that no attempt is 
here made to set up any standard personal work time 
program. The hope is, however, that each Executive 
will carefully study and later budget his time. It is 
sound management 
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Daily Plan 

Dm- 

|. Inspirational Reading, 10 min. 

a * 


COUNCIL 

POM4 It 


4. 

Mail 

5. 

Assignments 

6 . 

7. 

Dictation 

8. 

Call on 


12 . 


13. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

Read 

18. 

Plan for tomorrow 

19. 

Recreation 

20. 

Event 

21. 

Good Turn 


Miscellaneous; 


The Executive with a Large Paid Staff 

To many who have regarded volunteer leaders 
as the genius of Scouting method, the creation of 
large, paid staffs by executives will be viewed with 
deep concern. 

“Machinery” in scouting must remain a means 
and not an end. Whatever the next decades will 
reveal, it is clear that the past decade has definitely 
confirmed the principle of an Executive having a 

minimal paid staff and a maximal volunteer 
staff. 

The executive with a large paid staff adds to the 
relations to volunteers already mentioned, the rela¬ 
tions of the business executive to his paid staff. 

The following paragraphs indicate certain signifi¬ 
cant positions taken by the world of business. 
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Emerson’s Twelve Efficiency Principles 

Harrington Emerson's well known “Twelve Princi¬ 
ples of Efficiency” for the business Executive are 
quoted from his book bearing that title: 


I— CLEARLY DEFINED IDEALS— “if • m. n do.. 

not know to what port he is steering, no wind is favorable 
to him.”—Seneca. 


II - COMMON SENSE -“The greatest truths are the 

simplest; and so are the greatest men.*'—Hare. 

4 'When a man has no good reason for doing a thing he has 
one good reason for leaving it alone.”—Walter Scott. 


Ill—COMPETENT COUNSEL— •Kn.wi.d,. a»„. 

from two unfailing springs: Ones own experience and the 
experience of others.” “A wise man will hear, and will 
increase learning: and a man of understanding shall attain 
unto wise counsels.”—Proverbs 1:5. 


IV - DISCIPLINE -“Calm soul of all things! Make it mine 

To feel amid the cities jar 
That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make and cannot mar.** 
—Matthew Arnold. 

4 'Most of man's misfortunes are due to man.*'—Pliny. 


V THE FAIR DEAL - 44 Justice without discretion may 

do much; discretion without justice is of no avail.** 

—Cicero. 


VI—RELIABLE, IMMEDIATE—ADEQUATE 

& PERMANENT RECORDS— 4 ‘Where there are 

many hands, deliver all things in number and weight: and 
put all in writing that thou givest out or roceivest in.** 

—Ecclesiastics 42. 


VII - DESPATCHING -“Away with all delay. Postpone¬ 

ment always harms when all is prepared.”—Tucan. 

44 Use your time. It goes so quickly here. 

• Teach yourself order, in order to conquer time.**—Goethe. 


VIII—STANDARDS AND SCHEDULES— (Wh.t 

Should be done). 

"Life is an arrow—therefore you must know what work to 
aim at, how to use the bow, then draw it to the head and 
let it go.**—Henry Van Dyke. 
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IX—STANDARDIZED CONDITIONS—-simpidty 

is an exact medium between too little and too much.** 

—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

X—STANDARDIZED OPERATIONS —"M.u»d 

goes far to prevent trouble in business| for it makes the 
task easy, hinders confusion, saves abundance of time and 
instructs those who have business depending what to do 
and what to hope.**—Wm. Penn. . 

XI—WRITTEN “STANDARD—PRACTICE” 

INSTRUCTIONS^ —“Written instructions kill the 

germ of misunderstanding.**—H. W. H. 

XII-EFFICIENCY REWARD -“ Recognition makes 

labor sweet.**—H. W. H. 


Scientific Management 

F. W. Taylor in “The Principles of Scientific Man- 
agement” (1914) summarizes Scientific Management 
as— 

“Science —not rule of thumb; Harmony —not 
discord- Cooperation —not individualism; Maxi¬ 
mum Output —in place of restricted output and the 
development of each man to his greatest efficiency 
and prosperity.” 

An Executive 

The word Executive involves the ideas of “other 
helpers” —of “plans”—of “policies” and perhaps of 

“methods” —of “progress” toward “getting 
things done” —of responsibility for “the conduct 
of affairs” so as to bring about “certain predeter¬ 
mined results.” 

The fundamental fact about the Executive is his 
functional relationship to others. Above all, he must 
be a “human engineer”—careful, tactful, tolerant, 
considerate, appreciative, unselfish in his relationship 
with others. The morale of his helpers and the con¬ 
sequent zest and effectiveness of their service, are his 
most vital concern. Criticism, petulance and sar¬ 
casm, mistrust and suspicion, blight morale like a 
hoar frost. That executive who is best beloved and 
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who also most closely studies his business and his 
“men” secures the best service from his “associates.” 


SOME SOUND BUSINESS SENSE 

“Never show your tamper. 

Indulge in no sarcasms. 

Permit other people to have views. 

Never contradict an irritated person. 

Keep unpleasant opinions to yourself. 

Be considerate of the rights and feelings of others. 
Always use pleasant words. 

Take time to be polite. 

Never order people about. 

Be gracious and accommodating. 

Always grant a reasonable favor. 

Don't try to fool your caller; he may be a smart man. 

AND MAKE SURE YOUR WAY IS BEST 
BEFORE INSISTING UPON IT. 


A newspaper clipping. Source and Author unknown. 

There are certain things which the executive in any 
field must do. 

He Must 

(1) Ascertain Conditions and underlying facts 

in advance. 

(2) Know what the organization is to try to do. 

(3) Select his immediate helpers who in turn 
select their helpers. 

(4) Divide responsibility among his immediate 
helpers who in turn make their helpers- similarly re¬ 
sponsible within distinctly understood limits which 
are not-to-be-overstepped either by the helper or by 
the “boss” unless to replace the helper. 

(5) Communicate and come in touch with the 
rank and file of his various departments regularly 
through the individual whom he has placed in charge 
of that department; going “over his head” destroys 
the man’s self-respect and generally saves little time. 

(6) Effect division of labor corresponding to the 
above division of responsibility. 

(7) So divide responsibility for planning as to 
develop the initiative of and get the most ideas from 
his staff. 
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(8) Set up general plans involving where 
possible definite program and time objectives. 

(9) Ascertain progress made thereon from 
time to time through reports from department heads 
or foremen. 

(10) See to it that the ideals of the organization 
and its morale receive resultful attention, perhaps 
through a training program. 

(11) Counsel frequently with his governing 
Board. 

(12) Establish rewards and checks which shall 
aid in bringing results on schedule time. 

(13) Keep in close touch with what organiza¬ 
tions of his type (competitive or otherwise) are ac¬ 
complishing. 

(14) Constantly counsel with his own depart¬ 
ment heads and outside experts toward the improve¬ 
ment of the service he is trying to render. For the 
Scout Executive all these items are colored by the fact 
that he is dealing with and operating through a 
volunteer group. “Hire and fire” or “Prussian” 
methods can accomplish little. Morale, spirit, en¬ 
thusiasm—the things of Human engineering count 
heavily for or against his success. 



EASTERN EXECUTIVES’ CONFERENCE 1919 

(Photo by Kolm, Queens. N. Y.) 
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Delegation of Responsibility 

Delegation of accountability for the actual doing 
of things is inevitable. Ultimate responsibility for 
results cannot be delegated. The problem of the 
executive therefore is to so select his helpers that he 
may safely delegate to them a definite sharing of his re¬ 
sponsibility so as to involve a minimum of his own 
thought or attention before, during, or after* 

This necessitates that there be directly responsible 
to the executive certain helpers to whom in turn the 
rank and file of the organization are responsible. 
The Executive however is held finally responsible for 
what his organization does or does not do. 

In his excellent book “The Executive, and His 
Control of Men,” E. B. Gowin makes the following 
comments which are pertinent to this subject: 

“A mass of material pours in upon every 
executive. Letters by the hundred are 
dumped into the office, the mere opening of 
which would often consume his working 
hours. Streams of callers besiege him; re¬ 
ceiving each would leave the reception room 
still crowded at nightfall. Telephone mess¬ 
ages, telegrams, messengers, memoranda 
from subordinates, press new problems upon 
him; “Unfinished Business” haunts the 
office and, like Banquo's ghost, will not down. 
Under such a burden many a manager is 
being crushed. His life is one long, losing 
fight. In spite of strenuous activity there 
has remained no time for those large prob¬ 
lems upon which, after all, successful guid¬ 
ance depends.” 

The man who, though the head of a large staff, still 
insists on having every detail clear directly through his 
desk, cannot be an executive—he is generally only a 
very busy worker with numerous helpers. 

As Knoeppel has pointed out such an one is the 
slave of detail, his desk is loaded, his time is mort- 
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gaged and he has inadequate time for developing the 
large, broader aspects of his organization's service. 
The following drawing adapted from Knoeppel, makes 
this very clear: 



ALL DETAILS VS ORGANIZATION 

(After Knoeppel) 


The problem of the Scout Executive, however, is two 
fold here. He must delegate details within the limits 
of need and efficiency to his own salaried staff. But in 
dealing with his volunteer staff, he must spare them all 
possible detail, seeing that the paid staff thus protects 
the volunteer staff._ 

Limits of Discretion 

Definitely understood relations and spheres of re¬ 
sponsibility are very important. These are most 
effective if made matters of record. With volunteer 
leaders, what they want done for them can be ascer¬ 
tained in a helpful spirit of good team play. 

G. H. Shepard in his book “The Application of 
Efficiency Principles” (1917), has clearly and tersely 
pointed out that in giving “instructions” to a sub¬ 
ordinate one must 

a) —Set clearly the limit of his discretion? 

b) —Accord him full discretion within those limits. 

This is sound for the paid staff—but with the volun¬ 
teers, the Executive must find out what, they expect 
him and his office to do for them to aid them in ac¬ 
complishing their definite task. 
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The Volunteer 

The usual text books on Executive problems are, as 
those quoted, written with the Executive of a paid 
organization in mind. The Scout Executive has no 
such control over his men, they are serving as volun¬ 
teers and their satisfaction and morale and friendship 
are the Executives only “control” over them. 

Then too, the large paid staff of assistants is not of 
itself an ideal, necessarily, to be desired and sought. 

The very social nature of Scouting in helping a com¬ 
munity help its own boys makes the following the 
rule—“as few paid workers as consistent with effective 
service” and then further recognition that the paid 
staff exists to mobilize, train and energize the largest 
effective volunteer groups, which groups do the real 
Scouting. 

The Executive in the large city is therefore, like the 
executive in the village, dependent on the volunteer. 
What organization, division of labor, and efficiency 
devices he can have will depend on the quality and 
quantity of the volunteers he can enlist, train and 
keep active in service. 

His organization depends and is composed largely 
of men upon whose time Scouting is not the first 
claim. His program therefore, must be elastic enough 
to recognize that fact. And as stated at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter the Scout Executive is not a 
leader ex-officio, but is a leader by the consent 
and recognition of those led. 
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The Executive should be a man of honor, upright 
in every dealing with his fellows, and portray in his 
life and practise the principles of the Scout Oath and 
Law. 

Relationships . (a) To the Council which employs 

him. He should have a joint memorandum and 
for mutual understanding, a definite agreement with 
the council specifying not only salary, vacations, and 
other general matters but specifically dealing with 
his duties, responsibilities, and other affairs related to 
his office. He should then in the spirit of unselfish 
service do more than is called for in the letter of his 
agreement. 

Any service performed or time spent by the Execu¬ 
tive apart from his regular duties as agreed upon, 
and for which he may receive compensation or any 
value consideration, should be done—if it is done— 
with the knowledge and consent of the council em¬ 
ploying him. 

It is not regarded as wise for any Scout Executive 
to act as agent for or receive commissions from the 
sale or recomendation of any Scouting supplies or 
goods related to Scouting and Executives are cau¬ 
tioned as to their procedure in the matter of ac¬ 
cepting samples of goods used in connection with 
their work and of giving testimonials concerning the 
same, since injudicious procedure in these particulars 
may result in undesirable complications. 

(b) To the Scouts under his supervision. He will 
never exploit the boys in the interest of his own pres¬ 
tige or advantage, nor will he permit them to be ex¬ 
ploited by the Scout organization for its financial or 
other advancement, nor for the mercenary advantage 
of any other organization, firm, or individual. His 
relations to the Scouts and to the Scout organization 
will always be considered by him as a sacred trust. 

(c) To his fellow Executives and to the Scout Move¬ 
ment as a whole. Every Executive entering the 
service thereby incurs an obligation to uphold the 
dignity and honor of the profession and will seek to 
promote its scholarship and efficiency, to elevate its 
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moral tone, and co-operate heartily in the collection 
and compilation of useful material which will add to 
the knowledge of and assist in the formulation of 
principles and* regulations for the benefit of the office 
of the Scout Executive. 

Recognized business procedure and courteous con¬ 
sideration of requests for information and co-operation 
should be strictly observed as matters of honor. 

Organized conferences, institutes, and conventions 
should receive his active support and be utilized as an 
opportunity for cultivating fellowship, for exchanging 
experiences, and for the advancement of scientific and 
practical knowledge and the maintenance of ethical 
standards. 

In all competitions in Scouting activities with 
representatives of other councils and in the keeping 
of records, and in the reporting of Scouting achieve¬ 
ments he shall practise the strictest accuracy and the 
highest integrity and sportsmanship. 

Executives seeking associates will as a matter of 
courtesy notify the senior Executive with whom the 
person in question is associated that he is in communi¬ 
cation with his associate and send him copies of all 
correspondence. 

(d) To those seeking 'professional or personal 
counsel of the Scout Executive . All confidential in¬ 
formation should be guarded with strictest fidelity 
and honor provided however that this does not pre¬ 
clude the taking of proper measures for the protec¬ 
tion of individuals, the Scout movement, or other 
organizations. 

(e) To the public . The Executive should exem¬ 
plify in his relations to the public the essentials of 
true character in the keeping of appointments, in his 
general deportment, in the promptness with which he 
meets business obligations, and in the interest which 
he takes in matters relating to public welfare. 

(f) To the Churches and other organizations . He 
should be tolerant in his religious ideas and seek to 
co-operate with churches of all creeds and faiths 
and with all legitimate agencies which are seeking to 
advance the interests of boys. 

Reprinted from “The Scout Executive,” April, 1920. 
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General Plan 

To ascertain the facts, to inventory conditions 
about boy life in his^community is the first step which 
the thinking executive must make before he can in¬ 
telligently counsel toward a plan of work. This is 
equally true of the executive entering a new field and 
of the executive desiring new efficiency in his present 
location. 

Search of the literature of surveys has failed to re¬ 
veal the development of comprehensive procedure in 
community surveys of boy life. Very excellent sur¬ 
veys of parts of the problem have been made by var¬ 
ious scout leaders, some of whose results are here used 
as illustrative material. It has seemed imperative 
therefore to develop a suggestive “boy-survey” pro¬ 
gram outline for the Scout Executive. 

It has been a general principle of school, business, 
and industrial surveys and auditing to have an im¬ 
partial, outside expert make the survey. This has 
decided advantages where it is desired to establish 

whether or not the local staff are doing good work. 

Such questions easily become controversial and out¬ 
side judgment is often the only expedient. 

The purpose of the Scout Survey, however, is pri¬ 
marily to accumulate certain statistical facts as to 
how many boys there are and how their time is occu¬ 
pied—points about which there is no necessity for 
controversy, no particular “0. K.”-ing or criticising 
of other's work but rather an enumeration. 

For this reason, Scouting is enabled to be true to its 

ideal of broad community cooperation with ex¬ 
isting agencies —and therefore, in making surveys 
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can take the strategic position of asking the churches, 
the schools, the unions, industries, etc., to cooperate 
in a community boy inventory. 

This is at once sound strategy and sound sense. It 
economizes the scout leader’s time and is in reality 
the most effective way of getting the churches and 
schools and other organizations awakened to 
boy facts and interested in doing, something 
about them. 

General City Comparison 

1) One of the early things to be done is to ascertain 
how one’s community compares in growth, wealth, 
education, etc.,* 2 with similar communities through¬ 
out the U. S. This can be done by getting a group 
of scout executives of towns of your size to run parallel 
surveys and pool the data; or one can write to these 
cities to the officer corresponding to one’s local sources 
of information. 

II) The Boys in Schools 

The natural way to secure information about the 
boys in Public, Parochial and Private Schools is to 
seek the administrative officers of those Schools. 

Probably the tactful approach is not to ask them to 
“please secure the facts indicated on the enclosed 
sheet” but rather by letter or telephone or personal 
conference to tell them that the Local Council is very 
desirous of knowing about the boys in the city and 
desires to know if this school officer would not aid in 
the making of a simple survey. Consent once given 
to be a member of the “Survey Committee,” either in 
a meeting or in personal conference, he can be asked 
to take charge of compiling facts about the boys who 
are in his schools. 

It will be seen clearly that thus may the seeds of 
future cooperation be tactfully sown. 

*2—(This list could be expanded indefinitely or modified. It will be observed 
that the facts suggested above are on a %, per capita, number of inhabitants, 
per pupil-basis which makes them comparable directly with those of other 
cities). 
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The Boys in Schools (Public, Parochial, Private) 


1. How many boys are there in your com¬ 
munity? 


As of Sept. 1. ! Scouting Years 


Ages 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 


1) Number 


2) Number 
of these 
in grade 
schools 


3) In 
High 
Schools 


4) Number 
Not in 
School 


5) Truant 


Sources of Information 

Item (1) Federal Census facts or the local School 
Census if it be at all reliable or section 
the city and have some group of individ¬ 
uals make an enumeration. 



44 (2) These facts can be secured from the 

three classes of schools Public, Parochial, 
Private. Both attendance and enroll¬ 
ment should be secured if possible. 
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Item (3) The U. S. Census reports indicate that 
generally the number of boys of any one 
age (in the years 11-20) in the Commun¬ 
ity will be approximately 1% of the city 
population i. e. a city of 50,000 would 
have 500 twelve year olds, 500 thirteen 
year olds and so on. 

“ (4) Those not in school can be found by 

subtracting from the total in (1). 

“ (5) From the Truant Officer. 


SAMPLE FACTS FROM SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Survey by Russell Sage Foundation 
- — . LEGAL SCHOOL AGE -—> 


■ Compulsory agc 



10 II It 13 


14 ir 16 17 id 13 10 


Diagram 3.—The Columns Represent All the Children of the School 
District at Each Age from Six to 20. Portion in Outline Repre¬ 
sents Children in Public Schools, Shaded Portion Those in Paro¬ 
chial and Private Schools, and Portion in Black Those in no School 
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2. What are the nationalities and religions 
represented in the Schools? 


Age in year# as of Sept 1. 


Scouting Years 


Natioaalitiea 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

American 







English 







French 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


Italian 


1 

■ 




Russian 


1 

■ 

5 


■ 
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1 

S 



Etc. 
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■ 
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■ 
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B 


1 

1 

I 

■ 

1 

I 
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1 

5 

E 

E 

Jewish 







Methodist 







Presb’t’rian 







Baptist 














Etc. 













12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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Sources of Information 

The facts about the nationality and religious affilia¬ 
tion of school boys can be taken from the school regis¬ 
tration cards or the school authorities can secure the 
facts on any one day by asking the children to write 
them out. 

These data can be useful in dealing with these na¬ 
tionality groups or religious groups. 
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BOYS’ SURVEY Of BINGHAMPTON SCHOOLS 

ROTARY CLUB Of BINGHAMPTON 

BOYS 6 to ll.years Boys 12 to 18 years 


6yrs — 46-7^ 

l : = m 

9 » —• 15 6% 

10 » — 16 8% 

11 » — 16.3% 

lftyrj ■ ■ 2 T. 3 % 

13 » ~ is 229% 

14 » ■ ■ 19.6 % 

15 .» — 14.6% 

16 * _ 8.3% 

17 — 6-1% 

18 .* . 3.0% 

Nationality 713X 

Nationality 85% 

Slovak .m 10-3% 

Italian » 6.1% 

Austria* 44% 

Jewish ■ 3 37* 

Lithuanian i 1.8% 

Russian i 14% 

Polish i 06% 

CARadjan l 0.3% 

English i 0.2% 

GERMAN | 0.2% 

Syrian i 02 % 

Greek, i 0.1% 

Swede i o.ist 

Spanish i 0.04% 

Assyrian 1 0.04% 

Japanese i 0 04% 

French i 0.04% 

Bohemian i 0.04% 

Scotch i 0.08% 

Armenian 1 0.08% 

Austrian* 3.6% 

Jewish ■ 32% 

Italian ■ 2 5% 

Slovak ■ 2.4% 

Ruwian 1 06% 

Canadian 1 0.5% 

Lithuanian l 0.3% 

English 1 03% 

Armenian 1 0 3% 

Polish i 0.3% 

German ' 0.3% 

Syrian i 0.2% 

Dutch i 0.2% 

Greek ' 007 % 

Spanish • 0 07% 

Japanese 1 007% 

Religion _ 

_ Religion a4 3% 



HEBREW ■ 44% 

No Church . 3.2% 

r If? 

Miscellaneous! 0-2% 

Boys’ Work aa 7X 

Boys'Work. 

Boys Club ■ 17 . 2% 

YM C A. . 2 2% 

Boy Scouts 24 0% 

Boys' Club — 18-5% 

YM.C.A _ 9.9% 


ACE GRADE TABLE-D. P. 8. 

A«m m •* »t p w >w I. IIU Ifli-ltl* Coapife* October, MM 

Acc 4 1 • 7 S • 10 11 IS U 14 IS 16 17 18 It » >1 
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Iftk Orate 


ID » I 

IS W II D S S t 

I 44 117 49 73 14 8 t 

SI 188 78 31 » 8 

I I 44 181 73 88 38 13 » 

t 81 88 88 St 37 14 7 I 
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8 34 84 U 31 II 4 

4 38^ S8 S3 34 17 3 

12*33 38 It S I I 

II IS IS 18 S I 

8 U 18 13 I 3 


331 


Tata* w at si it a m m 


Courtesy of Dr. N. L. Englehardt, Columbia University 
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3. How far have these boys progressed in 
school? 


/ Age-Grade-T able 



Sources of Information 

The school records—or the school authorities can 
secure through the teachers direct. 

The executive may find it useful to compare this 
table with a table for girls though it is not urged. 

















Prtduetwn— 
what feed, eto. 
have theieboyi 
produe«d? 


Sources of Information 

The school authorities can secure answers to the 
recreation questions direct from their boys. 

The list of organized activities (supervised) and 
the list of unorganized recreation (what they played* 
or did themselves) will be enlarged by the report of 
the boys themselves. 
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Are there other opportunities available but not 
made use of? 

What ones should be especially added? 

Why not ask a group of boys to faithfully study 
their use of time for a week? 

III)-The Boys in Churches 

It will probably be an “eye-opener” for the churches 
to individually study their boy problem. As stated 
under 2. (The Boys in Schools) it is the soundest scout 
strategy to thus lead them to study their problem— 
as foundations are thus laid for future leaders and 
committeemen who become interested in that ever- 
new appeal of the boy. 

1.) What boys are the churches reaching? 


Ages 

as of Sept. 1. 

Scouting Years 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Church 

members 














Sunday School 
members 














Young peoples 
societies 














a 














b 














c 







_ 







d 














e etc. 














What boys are 
there historical 
ly related to the 
church which 
should be reach 
ed by it. 

_ 

1 














2.) What recreation do these boys have? 

Use blank on page 59. 
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Sources of Information 

Direct inquiry by the church, and church records 
—probably the former. 

1) What percentage of the church membership is 
below 18? 

2) What is the church doing to provide interesting 
activities for its boys? Service? Recreation? 

3) Has a boy church attendance census been taken? 

4) Are special boy services held? 

5) What nationalities and % of each do your boys 
represent? 

IV) The Boys in Industry 

Interesting industries in their boys and possible 
interesting of their boys in themselves makes this 
inventory of great importance. With the exception 
of the loafing element in the community, this group 
comprises the mass of older boys. 

The Commercial Club, the Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tions, the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades Unions, 
perhaps the mayor of the town, the Public Library 
and outstanding public men will readily cooperate 
in securing facts about employed boys. The Y. M. 
C. A., Y. M. H. A., K. C. are potential sources of 
great service here. 

It is possible for the Scouts themselves to collect 
these facts at the same time making it a means of 
listing the Vocational opportunities of the com¬ 
munity so that such information may contribute to 
the intelligent vocational choices of the scouts or 
others. “Blind Alley” jobs should be watched for 
and noted. 

Character and citizenship interests and ideas, a 
desire for and knowledge of how to grow personally 
are sorely needed by this generation of workers— 
as only such knowledge and outlook can hope to 
replace the ignorant blindness of extreme radicalism. 
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1) How many and where are boys employed? 


Number ages as of Sept. 1. 

Scouting Years 

In what 
employ¬ 
ments 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

|n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Agricul¬ 

ture 
















Mines 
















Steel 1 
Mills | 
















etc. 

|_ 















etc. 









H 







etc. 











1 1 1 





Sources of Information 

Direct inquiry by industries as indicated above. 

2 ) What Recreation do these boys have? 


Recrea¬ 

tion 

Ages as of Sept. 1. | 

Scouting Years 

Secure 

List 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

i 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


































Sources of Information 

Direct inquiry by industries as indicated above 
on page 59. 

Careful inquiry should be made of vocational infor¬ 
mation and training opportunities. 
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V) What general recreation does your city afford 
its boys? 




General Effect 1 


A. Uncommercialized 

Number 1 

Good 

Bad 

Wh, 

1) Parks 

2) Playgrounds 

3) Supervised PJay on 
School Grounds 

4) Athletics 

Under whose auspices? 

5) Swimming 

6) Skating 

7) Gymnasia 

8) Reading Rooms 

9) Game Rooms 

10) YMCA-YMHA-KC 

11) Boys Clubs 

12) Boy Scouts 

13) Woodcraft League 

14) 





B. Commercialized 





1) Movies 

2) Pool Room 

3) Dance Halls 

4) Theatres 

5) Shooting Galleries 

6) Skating Rinks 

7) etc. 

8) 




1 


VI) Juvenile Delinquency _ 

1) Secure record of cases by ages with “repeaters” 
noted. 

2) Secure record of cases by ages in “Homes” and 
“Reformatories.” 

3) What are the facts about “street gangs.” 

This part of the study can be readily carried 
farther with the help of the Judge. 
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Sources of Information 

Conferences with those who know and lead these 
various activities in various sections of city. 

VII) Boy Time Inventory 

There is great need for careful accurate studies of 
how boys do spend their time. 

The following ‘‘Boy-Time Inventory” blank has 
been used by Dr. Norman E. Richardson, of North¬ 
western University: 

TMK aCWOUA W«fc w. .m......... 


IMINm.. 

(VSM. 

G~J.kD.7ScW 


Defeat kCWdiScW 
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Boy Time Inventory 

Reverse of the blank on page 64 

MKBCTIONS: Tfcto h «• t» mm -t «~r *, mM ho* * po*l o» po*.t. riMtai Ml, mi 

——ulyfcow» nu»t t«o logortoocHoy P*»«toUd. Tk «|il Mknf km« Mm 

1-. - —i g * - —* 

Laa** om tteo *eU^d. (wttW OtoctioM prirtod - hock) wttk tho popii. «ttk tetfnotioM ho. Will «t. 

Tfct * «■ -- 1 -* 1 — — 1 — HI-MU Iffcctt 

Do aot b«1a • harry in McarWf tha data. laWrrtc tha hoy a* gM wha. rn both Wn ptaaty afttea. 

Kopiote that —7 athar boy. and «irh or* c^apmttaf-kd*ta| tha U-taarait, to «a( thto tafiWtk*. 

S** papil at kart Um tteaa Artec the *oefc U CD ta the ithadik. Do oot lei mm* tha. two day. elapaa bcfoe* 

*'A4 whet tine did jreo got tWfOefb fat tag Mppcr krt aiffct?” "Who. did foe bafte?" "WW 
tiottheolt «haa yoa aarlvod ha*a has aahoelr” “ Whom didaahool lot art!” 




VIII) Field and Extension Inventory 

Many an executive has been surprised to find 
that he was only reaching a certain segment of his 
community. One executive recently in motoring the 
writer through his city said “you noted the area we 
just covered this side of the railroad. We do not 
have one troop in that section. The boys want it. 
The adults haven't seen it yet." Such an inventory 
is needed to visualize the actual situation. 
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1) Where are the churches and schools and 
potential troops centers of the city? Indicate 
them on an outline map of the city, marking in red 
those having troops. Places needing extension work 
will thus be seen at once. 


Sample Study from Brooklyn, New York (Beeney) 



2) Where do your Scoutmasters live? Solon I. 
Parks of Reading, Pa., suggests entering the residence 
of the Scoutmaster on a similar map, toward the 
policy of securing scout leadership from the com¬ 
munity adjacent to the troop. Such a study by each 
Scoutmaster of his troop and showing the residences 
of the scouts and the meeting place of the troop, in 
addition, could be secured without much difficulty, (the 
Senior Patrol Leader would be glad to prepare the 
map) and would enable the executive to know how 
far he was conserving such community elements of 
morale and solidarity. 
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3) Inventory the possible and available sources 
of leadership supply in your community? 

a) List of clubs and available men with their active 
interests and relationships in the community. 

b) List of churches and available men. 

c) List of Schools and available men. 

d) List of Fathers and available men. 

Such a study may properly be used to determine all 
the community agencies as a basis for getting them to 
appoint Boy’s Work Committees, etc., etc. 


IX) Troop Inventory 

No survey of the Community would be complete 
which did not inventory Troop strength, Scout 
progress, Ages, Years in Scouting, Losses and 
Causes therefor. Here the Scoutmaster group 
should be dealt with like the other school and church 
groups mentioned and for similar reasons. 

1) What is the present status of your troops? 

see paga 68. 

Sources of Information 

Own Local Council Records or direct securing from 
the Scoutmaster, Scribe or Troop Records. 

2) What specific goal of growth and improve¬ 
ment shall we set for coming year? 

a) Number new troops. 

b) Maximum % loss to keep below. 

c) Percentage of 1st Class, 2nd Class, Tenderfoot 
Scouts to achieve for the year. 

d) Specific moral and quality standards to be 
met by leaders? 

e) Training program to be put on. 

f) etc., etc., 

A survey is only significant as something is done 
about it! It should give fruitage in specific plans 

and improvements. 
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TToaai Ad4rtM._. 

School....__..._ Grade__—Teacher.. 

Factor......._«._ Data oI Birth_ 


-Occupation...Motber't Mm 


Guardian.— _....-——- Have yem ever been a member of the Boy Scocti oI America?__ 

Where*—-Troop No...How Ion* a member?.—..Arc yoo aciB o 

OtoWr’^___What dcaa acont war* yon? ---Have jroa aver bean to a Boy Scoot Camp?—__ 
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CHAPTER 17. 


EFFECTING A WORKING ORGANIZATION 


A New Man 

The executive who enters the work of an already organized 
council 

1) Will do well to move very slowly in the matter of changes 

unless conditions have been very bad indeed. 

2) Will be very, very cautious about criticizing his predeces¬ 

sor. Avoid doing so entirely if possible. 

3) Will carefully study his community and its nature, coun¬ 

selling much with his cabinet and with them studying 
what should be done. 

4) Changes in personnel will probably be made—but 

should come slowly in most cases, naturally and as 
painlessly as possible. The Scout movement will have 
to live with the people of this community long after 
the executive shall have gone—so that care should be 
exercised lest bad feeling be created. 

5) Unsound moral conditions however, should be faced 

promptly and with decision, not with noise but with 
decision. 

Initial Steps 

For him—as well as for the executive entering a new field, 
hitherto unorganized, the initial steps have been outlined in 
Chapter II, page 24. 

1) Scrutinize —his field to ascertain conditions. 

2) Advise —with those who know the community. 

3) Organize —to accomplish definite objectives* 

4) Deputize —others to help carry the load. 

5) Energize —with spirit and vision of service. 

6) Supervise— and help secure results. 

7) Realize— on the definite objectives started. 

8) Recognize— the part others have played therein. 

General Principles 

To look and advise before leaping is the sanest policy. 

1) Therefore a survey of conditions and 

2) a thorough counselling with leading men must precede 

the effecting of the working organization. 
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3) Tasks should be definitized — a man for every job and a 

job for every man. How can a man be expected to do his 
job if be is hazy as to just what his job is. The first 
thing in organization is to decide “What things are 
going to be done.” These things must then be 
divided up into sizable jobs, worthy, attractive, possi¬ 
ble. 

4) Carefully select each man for a definite task. Here 

the counsel of leading citizens and boy-workers will be 
of great value. The character, the abilities, the in¬ 
terests, the hobbies of the man and his dependability 
are known to his fellows in the community. 

5) An organization is a living machine and is not effective 

until the man becomes active. He must first be “sold” 
the idea and value of boy service; the job must then be 
squarely and frankly put up to him by someone he 
respects. (Preferably not the executive.) The man must 
then have cooperation and help in taking hold of his 
duties. 

6) The time element of a task should never be camouflaged. 

A man should never be told: “It won't take much of 
your time”, because any service other than a dummy 
directorship does take time. The man in honesty has 
a right to the most accurate picture of his job than can 
be given him. 

7) The time element in meetings is of equal importance. 

It is not honorable to hold a man 2 hours at a “30 minute 
meeting.” Run your meeting on such a planned 
schedule that things are ever on schedule time and 
dismissed before men begin to consult their watches 
and “have to go.” The secret of such speed is probably 
to be found in following definitely Parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure not lifelessly—but to the extent of handling 
one subject at a time and making some disposition 
of it. A motion brings loose conversation to a head 
and saves time. Much time is lost in such committee 
meetings by presenting a half a dozen things talking 
much about them and disposing in business-like fashion 
of none of them. If the scout business has reputation 
for dispatch in its meetings the biggest men in the 
community can afford to be there, otherwise not. 

8) Keep the organization active in worth-while, forward- 

looking, onward-moving service tasks. The imagina¬ 
tion of the community must be challenged—not cheaply 
by loud show, but by the quiet reality of service ren¬ 
dered. Activity in doing things for the boys is the secret 
An organization (especially a volunteer group) is much 
like a bicycle—stable when going; it totters when it 
stops. 

9) The human elements of friendship, consideration, en¬ 

couragement, appreciation and recognition are vital 
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organization elements, because they create morale. 
The spirit of an organization, the plane upon which it 
lives, limits its life and service just as truly as it does 
in the case of an individual. It is essential therefore 
for the executive himself to live those fine qualities 
which evoke such spirit in others. He thus can build 
the spiritual tone of his organization and until this is 
done his organization is neither effected nor effective. 

10 ) The principle of definite time objectives is most healthful. 

. What are we going to accomplish? Certain very 

definite ends and results as a minimum achievement task. 
When will this be completed? Sometime? No—it 
will be completed two years or 12 months or 6 months or 
60 days from date! The theory which makes a definite 
amount of money and a definite closing date valuable in 
a financial campaign—applies with equal force in accom¬ 
plishing any other task. 

11 ) Bring these Councilmen, into some direct touch with the 

boys and their activities. It will tremendously enhance 
their enthusiasm and hold their interest, such contacts 
with strong, clean men will do the boys good as well. 

12) Frequent, terse, reports give men information on which 

interest may be sustained. 

Organization of the Local Council 

Both logically and in point of time the organization of the local 
council and its committees precedes the organization of the Scout 
Executive's staff. Indeed the Executive is selected by the 
Executive Committee of the Local Council. There have, how¬ 
ever, been cases where an Executive was brought in to help a few 
leaders organize their interest in and responsibility for boyhood 
into a working unit and then one of the early acts of the organiza¬ 
tion was to elect the executive formally. These cases are the 
exception however. The nature of scouting, as a national 
movement for local use by local men for the benefit of local boys— 
is such that certain minimal standards are necessary as indicated 
in Chapter VII. 

Probably among these essential uniformities is the general 
nature of the local council organization, as the foundation unit 
on which by Federal Charter is builded the national movement 
to build character and citizenship. 

The following statement was used to introduce the “Standard 
Constitution for Local Councils, Boy Scouts of America 1920.” 

“This Constitution has been drafted to set forth what is 
considered by the officers of the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, to oe the best form of meeting the needs of first-class 
councils. With some slight modifications it may be adapted to 
the needs of second-class councils. 

It is presented as containing the minimum requirements which 
will be expected of first class councils. A reasonable time will be 
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allowed to councils to adapt themselves to the provisions of this 
Constitution. In case there are local conditions warranting 
consideration of a request for modifications or the elimination, of 
any of the provisions, this matter should be made the subject of 
correspondence with the Director of the Department of Field Work. 

It is the privilege of all councils to add to the provisions of this 
Constitution and to elaborate as much as may seem desirable in 
the By-Laws, and to so draft By-Laws as to cover local con¬ 
ditions. 

For the convenience of the field, standard By-Laws are made 
available with alternative suggestions for various provisions in 
which experience shows different conditions prevail in different 
localities.” 

LOCAL COUNCIL CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE I.—NAME 

The name of this Organization is the ( 

Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

ARTICLE II.—PURPOSE 

Section 1. The purpose of this Organization is to promote the 
Boy Scout Program for character development, citizenship 
training, physical fitness and Americanization within the territory 
covered by the Charter granted by the National Council and in 
accordance with the Constitution and By-Laws of the National 
Council and the policies and regulations thereof, as set forth in 
its official publications. 

Section 2. And, further, to share with the National Council 
responsibility for providing adequate leadership, maintaining 
standards of the Boy Scout Movement, protecting its badges and 
official insignia against use by those not duly registered as Scouts 
and Scout Officials, and in extending the benefits of the Movement 
to all the boys of America. 

ARTICLE III.—PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 

This Council shall at all times maintain the principles and 
policies of the Boy Scouts of America, as set forth in detail in 
Article III of the Constitution of the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, specifically restricting the leadership 
to men willing to subscribe to the declaration of principle therein 
set forth and otherwise entitled to certificate of leadership. 

ARTICLE IV.—MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Membership in this Council shall be limited to 
men 21 years of age or over, who are citizens of the United States 
or who have legally declared their intention to become citizens 
of the United States, and who subscribe to the Scout Oath and 
Law and Constitution and By-Laws of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and can qualify in accordance with the provisions of Article III. 

Section 2. Each institution or group of people to which 
charter is granted to conduct a troop shall be entitled to elect at 
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least one representative (not the Scoutmaster) as a member of the 
Local Council. Additional members shall be elected representing 
the religious, civic, educational, business and labor interests of 
the community, provided, however, that when the number of 
troops under the jurisdiction of this Council shall be twenty-five or 
more, the members elected at large shall not constitute a majority 
of the total membership of the Council. 

Section 3. Vacancies in the Council shall be filled by the 
body responsible for the original election. 

ARTICLE V.-OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of this Council shall consist of a 
President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Scout 
Commissioner, a Secretary, and such other officers as are necessary 
and are provided for in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Council. There shall be a Scout Executive who as 
Executive Officer of the Organization, shall work under the 
direction of the Executive Board and have general direction and 
supervision of scout activities within the jurisdiction of the 
Council. He shall serve as Secretary of the local Council, its 
Executive Board, and the various committees thereof, but without 
vote therein. All officers, with the exception of the Scout 
Executive and Scout Commissioner, and deputy scout com¬ 
missioners, shall be elected from the membership of the Council, 
and all shall be elected in the manner, and shall perform such 
duties, as are prescribed in the By-Laws. 

Section 2. This Council shall elect annually such representa¬ 
tives to the National Council as it may be entitled to, in accord¬ 
ance with provision of Article 1 , Section 1 , of the By-Laws of 
the National Council. 

Section 3. Honorary Officers may be elected at the discretion 
of the Council. 

ARTICLE VI.—MEETINGS 

^Section 1. This Council shall hold an annual meeting between 
October 1 and January 1 for the purpose of receiving reports, 
electing officers and passing upon the application for renewal of 
charter, and may hold such other meetmgs as may be provided 
for in the By-Laws. 

Section 2. Formal notices of all meetings shall be sent so as 
to be receiyed at least one week in advance of the meeting. One- 
fifth of the duly registered membership shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 3. Voting by proxy shall not be permitted. One-fifth 
of the membership of the Council shall have the right to request 
in writing that the President cause a meeting of the Council to be 
held within thirty days after the presentation of such request. 

ARTICLE VII.—EXECUTIVE BOARD, COURT OF HONOR 
AND COMMITTEES 

Section 1. There shall be an Executive Board of the Council 
which shall include a fair representation of the group of members 
of the Council representing troop organizations and the various 
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interests of the community which shall include the Officers of 
the Executive Board, Scout Commissioner, the Chairmen of the 
Court of Honor and of all standing committees. 

Section 2. There shall be a sub-committee of the Executive 
Board consisting of at least three members with which the Scout 
Executive shall consult on all matters involving the exercise of 
discretion or the interpretation of policies. This Committee 
shall, during the intervals between meetings of the Executive 
Board, have power to act on behalf of the Executive Board and 
the Council, subject to the approval of the Executive Board at its 
next regular meeting. 

Section 3. There shall be a Court of Honor organized and 
conducted in accordance with Article XI, Section 2, Clause 10, 
and Article XV of the By-Laws of the National Council. 

Section 4. There shall be a Committee on Finance, a Com¬ 
mittee on Troop Organization, a Committee on Camping, a 
Committee on Leadership and Training, a Committee on Civic 
Service and a Committee on Educational Publicity, together 
with such other Committees as may be prescribed in the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE VIII.—FINANCE 

Section 1. The necessary expenses of this Council shall be 
met from funds secured by solicitation or otherwise, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America, and all efforts 
for the raising of funds shall be in accordance with plans which 
have been specifically approved by an authorized representative 
of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America from time 
to time. 

Section 2. All funds of this Council, or handled on behalf of 
this Council, including sales and equipment receipts for camping 
and all other purposes, shall be deposited to the credit of the duly 
elected Treasurer of the Council, who shall be bonded, and funds 
shall be disbursed only upon authority of the Council or its 
Executive Board, specifically given by resolution of a duly called 
meeting, as is more fully set forth in the By-Laws. An annual 
statement of the expenditures of the Council, duly audited, shall 
be made public to the community and submitted to the National 
Council with its application for renewal of charter. This state¬ 
ment shall be for the year ending December 31st of each year. 

ARTICLE IX.—AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution may be amended at a regularly called 
meeting of the Council, provided that a copy of the proposed 
amendment or amendments accompanies the call for the Council 
meeting, and provided, further, that such proposed amendment 
or amendments shall have had the consideration of the Executive 
Board of the Council at a duly called meeting. 




Definitizing Local Council Duties 

In accordance with the proposed general principles of organiza¬ 
tion, the attempt is here maae to analyze the duties and inter¬ 
relations of each officer and committee of the local council: 
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Bfl’t Deputy Ass’t to Deputy Comm’r under plan (a) or (b) Ex. N. C. Scout Executive 

Comm’r as above. N. C. 
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LOCAL COUNCIL BY-LAWS 


Prepared for councils without district form of organization 
for use in conjunction with the standard consti¬ 
tution for local councils 

ARTICLE I—MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1—The charter Membership of this council shall con¬ 
sist of those qualified men indicated as members in the minutes 
of the organization meeting and shall also include duly elected 
representatives of each troop within the council territory. 

Section 2—Institutions, organizations or groups responsible 
for one or more troops of Scouts, and holding troop charter shall 
elect delegate members who shall automatically become members 
of this council in accordance with provisions of the National 
By-Laws Article XI, Section 1, Clause 6. Members at large 
may be elected by the council to the membership of this council 
provided they are qualified under the requirements of the National 
Constitution and By-Laws and the provisions of Article IV of 
the local council constitution. 
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Section 3—The membership of this council shall consist of not 
less than—members including the troop representatives. 

NOTE—The minimum membership acceptable to the National Council ia 
twenty-five, and a membership of fifty or more will probably be found necessary 
in order to make possible the formation and satisfactory functioning of the 
various sub-committees of the council. 

ARTICLE II—OFFICERS 

The officers of this council shall be a President, three or more 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Scout Commissioner and Secretary. 
There shall be a Scout Executive who shall also fill the office of 
Secretary. Upon recommendation of the Scout Executive, the 
Executive Board may appoint (subject to commission from the 
National Council) Assistant Scout Executives, Field Scout 
Executives, Deputy Scout Commissioners and Assistant Deputy 
Scout Commissioners, as may be required. 

NOTE—Assistant or Field Scout Executives may be designated as “Camp 
Director" or “Educational Director" under the direction of the Scout 
Executive and subject to the approval and oversight of the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE Ill—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1—PRESIDENT—The president shall give super¬ 
vision to the council and its officers, and see that its constitutional 
duties and obligations, National and Local are fulfilled. Also 
he shall preside at all meetings of the council and of the executive 
Board and is an ex-officio member of all Committees. 

Section 2—VICE PRESIDENTS—The Vice Presidents shall 
assist the President in the exercise of his duties and shall in the 
priority of their election, perform the duties of the president at 
all times when he cannot give active service. 

NOTE—The Vice Presidents may also be made responsible for giving genera 
supervision and oversight to various departments of council operation which 
may classify under administration, training, court of honor, sea scouting. 

Section 3—TREASURER—The Treasurer shall receive and 
hold in custody, subject to the order of the council or its executive 
board for the disbursement thereof, all moneys received by the 
council from whatever source and for whatever purpose. All 
funds in the custody of the treasurer shall be maintained in a 
separate account in a banking institution, and an accurate 
account under the necessary classifications or sub-divisions shall 
be maintained. The disbursement of the funds of this council 
shall be upon written or printed order signed by a duly elected 
officer and countersigned by another duly elected officer, whose 
names shall appear in the minutes of the meeting at which des¬ 
ignated, and whose signatures shall be filed with the treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall report the state of the treasury at all regular 
meetings of the council and at all other times when requested 
by vote, and shall make a public report, duly audited, of all 
moneys received and distributed, filing a copy with the National 
Council at the close of each fiscal year. 

At the request of the troop committee of any troop under the 
jurisdiction of this council, the treasurer shall hold in trust for 
such troop or troop committee, funds of the troop or set aside 
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for its use or benefit, such funds in whole or in part to be trans¬ 
ferred to the custody of a troop or institutional treasurer upon 
duly accredited authority for such transfer. 

NOTE—The Treasurer should be bonded. 

Section 4—SCOUT COMMISSIONER—As the ranking vol¬ 
unteer commissioned officer in Scouting for the territory super¬ 
vised by this council, the Scout Commissioner shall serve without 
compensation and perform such duties as may be determined 
from time to time by resolution of this council or its executive 
board, subject to and without conflict with the provisions of the 
constitution and by-laws of the National Council or of this 
council, or the duties of other officials of this council. 

NOTE—The following paragraphs adopted as a part of these by-laws establish 

a definite policy for this council concerning the duties of Scout Commissioner. 

In case any sections are omitted the duties devolve upon the Scout 
Executive. 

1.. The Scout Commissioner shall serve as the officer of 

inspection for the maintenance and promotion of all 
Scouting standards. 

2.. He shall be responsible for a systematic inspection of the 

troops, camps, scout leaders and scouts under the 
jurisdiction of this council, and shall report regularly 
with recommendations to the Executive Board concern¬ 
ing the conditions found. 

3.. He shall be the active head of the Scoutmasters’ organiza¬ 

tion (round-table) and help in the development of 
esprit de corp and efficiency among the scout leaders. 

4.. He shall be at least a member, ex-officio, of all Courts of 

Honor held under the jurisdiction of this council. 

5.. He shall at all times co-operate closely with the Scout 

Executive on a definite division of function which 
shall be set down in the minutes of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. 

Section 5—DEPUTY SCOUT COMMISSIONERS—The 
Deputy Scout Commissioners shall serve as voluntary Field 
Workers performing such duties as may be mutually agreed upon 
between themselves and the Scout Executive whether territorial 
or functional in scope, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee, and reporting to the local Council Office. 

Deputy Scout Commissioners shall serve in the same capacity 
as the Scout Commissioner performing the duties as specified 
for the Scout Commissioner in their respective districts. 

Section Section 6—SCOUT EXECUTIVE. 

Clause 1. The Scout Executive of this council shall be under 
the direction of the Executive Committee the 
general director of all scouting activities within 
the territory over which the council has ju isdic- 
tion. 

Clause 2. As a commissioned officer of the Boy Scouts of 
America he shall serve as the representative of 
the National Council in the responsibility of 
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maintaining standards, of guarding against the 
issuance of commissions to unqualified men, by 
safeguarding the sale or use of official badges and 
uniforms. 

Clause 4. As the one especially assigned to give leadership to 
the community and national interests in work 
with boys, he should prosecute the scout program 
within his territory in such a way as to make the 
Movement available to the greatest possible 
number of institutions, organizations and boys of 
scout age, and to continually increase its useful¬ 
ness and service. To this end he should be an 
active leader of scoutmasters, assisting them in 
their training and planning and execution of their 
work. 

Clause 5. As Secretary of the council and its Executive 
Board, he shall keep the minutes of the meetings 
of the council and the Executive Board and such 
records as will make possible measuring of results 
and the necessary reports for renewal of charter. 
He shall prepare annual report covering the 
activities and achievements of the council for 
the charter year which shall be presented to the 
council at the annual meeting, made public to the 
community and transmitted to the National 
Council. 

Clause 6. As Secretary of the Standing Committees of the 
council including the Court of Honor, he should 
acquaint himself with the best methods and stand¬ 
ards for scout work along the lines of the various 
committees, so as to be of the greatest assistance 
to the committees in fulfilling their functions. 
In this connection also he should survey con¬ 
ditions throughout the council territory, recom¬ 
mend action, bring to the attention of the com¬ 
mittees, the Executive Board and the council 
both the successes and failures in the operation 
of this and other councils, so that the greatest 
possible service may be rendered to the individual 
boys, the community and the nation. 

Clause 7. He shall be in charge of the council headquarters 
and, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Board, he shall have power to appoint and 
remove all employees of the council and to direct 
their work. 

Clause 8. It is the function of the Scout Executive to secure 
the desired results through effective leadership 
primarily of volunteer workers reducing to a 
minimum the machinery of organization and 
keeping the boy Scout program available as a 
Movement as largely as is practicable. 
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Section 7—NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBER—The duties 
of the delegate member of the National Council shall be to 
attend the annual meeting of the National Council and participate 
in its proceedings and perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him. 

ARTICLE IV—NOMINATIONS, ELECTIONS AND 
APPOINTMENTS 

Section 1—At the November meeting of the Executive Board 
and subject to its approval the Chairman shall appoint three to 
five members of this council to serve as a nominating committee 
to make nominations at the annual meeting of the council for 
officers and members at large of the council. The formation of 
this committee shall be made known to the entire membership 
of the council so that recommendations may be made for its 
consideration. All elections shall be by ballot. 

Section 2—The President shall appoint as soon after his 
selection as possible, with the advice and approval of the Execu¬ 
tive Board, from the membership of the Council the Chairman 
of the Court of Honor and of other regular standing committees. 
The personnel of these committees shall receive formal appoint¬ 
ment by the Council or Executive Board, from the council mem¬ 
bership upon recommendation of the committee chairmen. 

Section 3—The Scout Executive shall be appointed by the 
Executive Board with the advice and approval and commission 
of the National Council. 

Section 4—The Assistant Scout Executive and Field Scout 
Executive shall be appointed by the Executive Board upon 
the recommendation of the Scout Executive. The Scout Com¬ 
missioner shall be elected by the local council or be appointed by 
the Executive Board pending council election. The Deputv 
Scout Commissioners and Assistant Scout Commissioners shall 
be appointed by the Executive Board with the advice and 
approval of the Scout Executive. All the officers mentioned in 
this section are elected as indicated, subiect to the issuance of 
commissions from the National Council which shall terminate at 
the expiration of the council’s charter. 

ARTICLE V—MEETINGS 

Section 1—The regular meetings of this council shall be held 
in such place within the territory under the council's jurisdiction 
as the President or the Executive Board may direct, during the 
months of April, September and December. The December 
meeting shall be the annual meeting. 

Section 2—Special meetings of this council may be called by 
the President or Executive Board on their own initiative or at 
the request in writing of one-fifth of the membership of the 
council. The President shall call a. special meeting of the 
council to be held within thirty days after the presentation of 
such a request. The notice of all special meetings shall contain 
a statement of the purpose of the meeting or of the special 
business to be transacted. 
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Section 3—The order of business at the regular meetings of 
this comicil shall include a report of all action taken by the 
Executive Board since the previous council meeting; reports 
indicating progress in the administration of the council; the 
training of scouts and leaders in the advancement of scouts 
through the successive scout ranks; in the extension of the 
Movement throughout the territory; and such other business as 
may be required to maintain the necessary standards for which 
the council is responsible. 

Section 4—At the meeting of the Executive Board preceding 
each meeting of the council, the chairman, shall, subject to the 
approval of the executive Board, appoint from three to five 
members of the council as a Committee on Program and Resolu¬ 
tions for the next council meeting. Notices of such meeting shall 
announce the membership of tins committee and invite sugges¬ 
tions from each member of the council for the arrangement of the 
program and resolutions to be considered at the meeting. All 
resolutions thus submitted or which may be offered at the 
meeting shall be submitted to the council with recommendations 
based upon consideration of them by this committee. 

ARTICLE VI—EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Section 1—The Executive Board of this council shall consist 
of the President, Vice Presidents, Treasurer and Scout Com¬ 
missioner together with the Chairmen of the Court of Honor 
and of the Committees on Finance, Troop organization, Camp¬ 
ing, Leadership and Training, Civic Service and Educational 
Publicity. 

The Scout Executive shall serve as Secretary of the Executive 
Board but without vote. 

Section 2—If at any time it shall appear that the membership 
ship of the Executive Board does not contain a majority of 
members who are delegated to membership in the council by 
district committees or by institutions, organizations or groups 
representing troops additional members so delegated shall be 
elected by the Executive Board to its membership to insure such 
majority representation. 

Section 3—If at any time it shall appear that the Executive 
Board does not include members who are duly qualified to 
represent the religious, civic, educational, business and labor 
interests of the community additional members may be elected 
by the Executive Board either from the membership of the. coun¬ 
cil or from the membership at large, to insure such representation. 

Section 4—The Executive Board of this council shall consist 
of not more than twenty-one members, the majority of whom 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 5—The Executive Board shall meet monthly except 
during July and August, at such time^and place as it may deter¬ 
mine* The' President, Vice President and" Treasurer of the 
council shall be respectively the Chairman,- Vide Chairman and 
Treasurer of the Executive Board. 
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ARTICLE VII—THE COURT OF HONOR 

Section 1—The Court of Honor of this council shall consist of 
five members* who shall be formally elected or appointed on 
behalf of the Council or Executive Board upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Chairman of the Court of Honor. 

The Scout Commissioner shall be a member ex-officio of the 
Court of Honor and if the Court of Honor meets in district 
sections, or if there are district courts of Honor, the Deputy 
Commissioners or Field Executives appointed for such districts 
or both of them shall be members ex-officio of such Courts of 
Honor. 

Section 2—The time and place of meeting may be determined 
by the Court of Honor, see Article XV, Section 5 of the National 
Council By Laws. A majority of the membership shall constitute 
a quorum. 

NOTE—The Court of Honor shall determine with the advice and approval 
of the Executive Board whether it shall meet in formal session at least three 
times a year or more often if required, in a central and accessible place con¬ 
venient to all troops of the council, or whether it shall meet successively 
in various districts of the council territory, or establish district Courts of 
Honor so as to conform to the policy set forth in Article 11, Section 3 of the 
National Constitution. 

Section 3—The Court of Honor shall appoint such qualified 
instructors and examiners for the various merit badges as may 
be called for by the desire of scouts to qualify for the merit badge 
awards. In no case shall a merit badge be awarded unless the 
scout has personally appeared before at least three members 
of the court of honor, and either by examination conducted 
personally by the court of honor or upon evidence furnished by 
a duly appointed expert examiner demonstrated to the satis¬ 
faction of the court of honor that the handbook requirements 
have been complied with in a satisfactory manner. 

NOTE—Where the Committee on Training secures instructors and examiners, 
these should be approved and certified.by the Court of Honor. 

Section 4—The Court of Honor shall maintain the minimum 
standards as established by the National Council for the award¬ 
ing of all merit badges. In all examinations it should be borne in 
mind that the purpose of the tests and examinations is not to 
secure a mere technical -compliance with requirements, but 
rather to ascertain the scouts general knowledge of subjects 
studied, and that practical rather than book knowledge is desired. 
A scout should be prepared at any examination for a review 
covering previous tests given him as well as to demonstrate that 
he knows the Scout Oath and Law and is being guided thereby. 

The Court of Honor shall conduct its proceedings in accordance 
with the regulations adopted by the National Court of Honor 
and published in the Scoutmasters’ Handbook. 

Section 5—The Court of Honor is also intrusted with the re¬ 
sponsibility of recommending to the National Court of Honor 
scouts who have qualified for Honor medals or other awards. 


♦NOTE—In larger councils a minimum of twelve is urged. 
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Section 6—The Court of Honor shall supervise the work of the 
qualified examiners and instructors who may be organized as a 
Board of Instructors and Examiners. Such Board of Examiners, 
shall work in close cooperation with the Committee on Training 
conforming to such methods, regulations and standards as that 
committee may promulgate, subject to the requirements and 
stated procedure of the Court of Honor. 

ARTICLE VIII—DUTIES OF STANDING COMMITTEES 

Section 1—THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Clause 1—The Executive Board shall exercise all the powers of 
this council during the intervals between its 
meetings. 

Clause 2—The Board is responsible for the carrying out of 
resolutions, policies and activities voted by the 
Council through the regular channels, as indicated 
in the duties of the officers and standing com¬ 
mittees of this council. 

Clause 3—The Executive Board shall select and employ the 
Scout Executive. 

Such contract shall be valid only upon the approval and com¬ 
mission of the National Council. 

NOTE—Local councils are urged to avail themselves of the advice and in¬ 
formation available in the registry of the National Council office in selecting 

executives. 

Clause 4—The Executive Board shall act as a Court of last 
resort for the settlement of local questions of 
policy or procedure, which may not be deter¬ 
mined by the Constitution, By-Laws, regulations 
or policies, national or local. 

Clause 5—The Executive Board shall pass upon all requests* 
for enrollment of scouts in troops in excess of the 
prescribed number. 

Clause 6—The Executive Board shall review at each regular 
meeting permits for council, troop or other 
camps coming under the jurisdiction of this 
council which have been issued since the previous 
meeting by the Committee on Camping certifying 
that these camps meet, with the endorsement of 
the Scout Executive, the standard minimum 
requirements of the National Council. 

Section 2— SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD. 

The sub-committee of the Executive Board may exercise the 
powers of the Executive Board in such matters as may require 
action between the meetings of the Executive Board, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Board. 

Section 3— THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Clause 1—The Finance Committee shall devise ways and 
means of obtaining the funds necessary to meet 
the authorized budget for carrying out the work 
of this council. 
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Clause 2—At least a month prior to the annual meeting of the 
> council, this committee shall present in writing an 

itemized estimate of the income and expenses 
for the ensuing year, including the annual quota 
for National extension of Scouting, and upon the 
approval of the Executive Board, this budget 
shall be presented to the Council for its authori¬ 
zation, and no obligations beyond the amount 
stipulated in the authorized budget shall be 
incurred by any committee officer or agent of the 
organization, unless especially authorized by the 
Executive Board. 

Clause 3—An annual audit of the books, accounts and assets 
of this Council shall be made each year by a 
certified public accountant under direction of this 
committee. 

Section 4—TROOP ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 

Clause 1—The duties of this committee shall be to learn by 
inspection and examination of records the organi¬ 
zation and administration conditions of the 
troops under the jurisdiction of this Council, 
including enrollments and loss of membership, 
the advancing of scouts in the scouting ranks, the 
business method and financing of the troops and 
the relationship existing between the scouts, 
scoutmaster, troop committee and the institution, 
organization or group with which each is con¬ 
nected. In case of failure to become re-registered 
at the end of any year for which this council 
should so re-register, the records of the council 
shall be held intact and be held subject to direc¬ 
tion of the National Council. 

NOTE—In some councils the Commissioner and his deputies carry on such 

inspection under the direction of the above committee. 

Clause 2—The Committee on Troop Organization shall act as 
advance agent for the organization of troops, so 
that the largest possible number of boys in the 
community over twelve years of age may have 
the benefit of the Scouting program. 

Clause 3—It shall cooperate with the Scout Executive and 
scout leaders in determining the desirability of 
establishing new troops, merging or dividing 
troops, transfers of scouts, arranging for meeting 
places and assisting in the organization of troops 
and to that end shall help institutions organize 
troop committees advising with them in secur¬ 
ing scoutmasters and assistants preferably from 
the institution or its immediate chentelle. 

Section 5—COMMITTEE ON CAMPING. 

Clause 1—This committee shall serve as advisor to the Execu¬ 
tive Board in establishing and maintaining all 
camps under the auspices of this council and 
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shall advise and cooperate with the Scout 
Executive in maintaining the required standards 
and successfully carrying out the camping 
programs of the Movement. 

Clause 2—It shall have such authority in connection with 
camps, overnight and week end hikes as may be 
delegated by the Executive Board. 

Clause 3—It shall issue permits for council, troop or other 
camps coming under the jurisdiction of this 
council, upon the endorsement of the Scout 
Executive certifying that these camps meet the 
standard minimum requirements of the National 
Council. All such permits shall be reported to 
the Executive Board for approval at its next 
regular meeting. They shall however, be valid 
during that interval. 

Clause 4—It shall promote the scout program of camping, 
hikes and other outdoor activities and cooperate 
with scout officials in providing for conducting 
of such features of the Scouting program. 

Clause 5—It shall cooperate in the selection and purchase of 
all camping equipment and shall investigate and 
report to the Executive Board upon all camps, 
not under the jurisdiction of the council, which 
scouts under this council are invited to attend. 

Clause 5—This committee shall prepare an annual budget for 
camps and hikes for the Finance Committee to 
approve and recommend to the council. 

Section 6— LEADERSHIP AND TRAINING. 

Clause 1—This Committee shall cooperate with institutions 
and troop committees, industrial concerns, clubs 
or others in interesting and securing properly 
qualified men for scout masters, by inviting them 
to assist in troop meetings, by distributing litera¬ 
ture, and acquainting them with the facilities 
for study and training in preparation for those 
positions. 

Clause 2—The committee shall be responsible for approving 
and providing systematic training classes, or con¬ 
ferences, or courses in scoutcraft and scout 
leadership to be available to men otherwise qual¬ 
ified to serve as scout leaders, in accordance with 
duties of councils as specified in the National 
By-Laws, Article XI, Section 2, Clause 10, and 
the requirements of Article XII of the National 
Council Constitution. The organization of Scout 
Leaders’ Training Troops and Patrol Leaders’ 
Classes or Conferences, shall be under the guidance 
of this Committee with the help of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education of the National Council. 
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Clause 3—To establish minimum requirements of experience 
and training to be fulfilled by applicants for 
Scoutmasters and Assistant Scoutmasters* com¬ 
missions, and to conduct the tests of candidates 
for such commissions to meet the established 
minimum requirements. 

Clause 4—This committee shall cooperate with the .Court of 
Honor in selecting, recommending or approving 
instructors and examiners qualified in the various 
scouting tests and merit badge subjects, and 
shall help in systematizing their work so that 
they will be available, as far as possible, to meet 
the needs of the scouts who wish to qualify for 
merit badges. 

Clause 5—This committee shall cooperate with the committee 
on Publicity in effecting its continuous program 
of public education. 

Section 7— COMMITTEE ON CIVIC SERVICE. 

All applications for scout service shall be made in writing and 
shall come before the Civic Service Committee which with the 
Scout Executive shall pass thereon subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board. This shall include participation of scouts in 
public service whether of a local or National character. They 
shall also regulate such service according to the By-Laws of the 
National Council, Article XVI, safeguarding so far as possible 
the time which the scouts should reserve for school and home 
duties, and so planning as to make their service of the greatest 
possible effectiveness. This committee shall promote and super¬ 
vise the participation of scouts in such community and National 
service as it or the Executive Board may approve and shall 
stimulate actual fulfillment of the scout oath in respect to the 
daily “good tum. ,, 

Section 8 — COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PUB¬ 
LICITY. 

Clause 1—This committee shall prepare or cause to be prepar^p 
an annual program or policy for the locaL council 
in matters of publicity, and upon approval by the 
Executive Board or the Council, shall put it into 
effect. 

Clause 2—The committee shall endeavor to establish relations 
of mutual understanding between the Council 
and other agencies working with, or interested 
in boys, securing if possible, committees on 
Scouting or Boys’ Work in local civic, religious, 
educational and business groups through whom 
such groups may be kept informed concerning Boy 
Scout need and the Scouting program; to enlist 
and instruct speakers qualified to present Scout¬ 
ing to the public and to organizations and institu¬ 
tions; such speakers to be used in systematic 
continuous educational publicity including ad- 
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dresses, lectures and demonstrations by scouts 
to inform the public as to the needs and con¬ 
ditions of Boyhood and the service of the Scout 
Movement to help meet those needs. 

Clause 3—This committee shall pass upon all printed matter 
issued by the Council or troops. It shall also 
plan or pass upon all publicity features in con¬ 
nection with public scout functions. 

ARTICLE IX—AMENDMENT 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the Execu¬ 
tive Board upon the recommendation of the sub-committee of 
the Executive Board, or when the proposed amendment has been 
submitted to the members of the Executive Board at least 
fifteen days in advance of the meeting. Or such amendments 
may be made by action of the council upon recommendation of 
the Executive Board, when such amendment has been duly 
considered and presented by the Committee on Program and 
Resolutions. 

Additional By-Laws for Selection as Desired. 

COMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

NOTE—The duties of the troop committees inemde the custody of all troop 
property and equipment and the Camping Committee usually takes the 
responsibility of protecting such Camping equipment as may belong to the 
council. If other equipment cannot be adequately protected in the custody of 
the Executive Board and administrative officers, it may be desirable for the 
council to have a committee on equipment, in which case the following By-Law 
is suggested: 

The Committee on equipment and supplies shall cooperate or 
assume responsibility for the purchase, removal, storage, inven¬ 
tory and protection or sale of all equipment, including that used 
for camps, hikes, council headquarters and other purposes. An 
annual appraisal shall be made, and the assets reported to the 
Finance Committee. 

NOTE—For councils desiring to»operate on a departmental plan, the follow¬ 
ing by-laws are suggested: 

ARTICLE—DEPARTMENTS 

Section 1—The responsibilities and duties of this council shall 
be met by its organization into three departments as follows: 
Department of Administration 
Department of Training 
Department of Award. 

Section 2—The Vice Presidents shall each be charged with the 
responsibility of supervising one of the three departments and 
shall appoint the chairman of all committees which properly 
function under their respective departments as follows: 

Department of Administration— 

Committee on Finance 
Committee on Troop Organization 
Committee on Civic Service 
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Department of Training— 

Committee on Camping 
Committee on Educational Publicity 
Committee on Leadership and training 

Department of Award— 

Court of Honor 

The Vice President in charge of a department shall be a member 
ex-officio of all committees within that department. 


SEASCOUT SHIPPING BOARD 

With the advice and approval of the Executive Board, the 
President shall appoint at least three representative citizens, 
preferably men of seafaring experience and knowledge of seaman¬ 
ship, as a Seascout Shipping Board. The appointments serve 
as recommendation for commission from the National Seascout 
Shipping Board, and are forwarded to the office of the National 
Council for the issuance of commissions. 

The duties of the Seascout Shipping Board shall be to en¬ 
courage and supervise Seascouting within the territory super¬ 
vised by this council and to serve in the capacity of instructors 
and examiners for certification to the Court of Honor of these 
Scouts who qualify for the various Seascout grades. 

The Local Shipping Board is responsible for the inspection of 
Seascout equipment, [for the fitness of Seascout officers to hold 
commissions and for the maintenance of the Standards and 
regulations as promulgated by the National Seascout Shipping 
Board. 

Section 2—The Portmaster—with the advice and approval of 
the Scout Executive a man qualified to hold commission from 
the National Council as Deputy Commissioner, shall be appointed 
by the Executive Board upon nomination by the Seascout 
Shipping Board for such commission to hold the title of Port- 
master. 

He shall also be experienced in shipping activities with some 
seamanship experience, and capable of giving supervision to the 
Seascout program. 

He shall work under the direction of the Scout Executive. 

With the advice and approval of the Seascout Shipping Board 
and the Scout Executive, he shall recommend for commission, 
men qualified to serve as Seascout skippers (Scoutmasters), for 
the various “ships” (troops) organized. 
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Council 


STANDARD ORGANIZATION 



PLAN I 


Geographical districts only. No change in council formation. 
Troop representation direct to council. 

No district committees. 


ARTICLE—DISTRICTS. 

This council shall organize and operate under the following dis¬ 
trict plan: 

The territory under the jurisdiction of this council shall be 
divided into the following districts: (Here give boundaries or 
the names of the townships which are to be included in each 
district. All boundaries should be along established civic 
boundary lines.) The membership of the council should include 
some representatives from each of the districts, but the districting 
shall be only for the purpose of geographical designation, and the 
council shall administer the entire territory as a unit with equal 
responsibility upon the whole council for the work in each district. 

A Deputy Commissioner shall be assigned to duty in each 
district. 
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PLAN II 

Cross-Section plan—The Council operates as a unit—Troop represen¬ 
tation direct to council—Each district represented on each 
Committee—Each Committee functions for all the districts 

ARTICLE—DISTRICTS* 

This council shall operate under the following district plan: 

The territory under the jurisdiction of this council shall be 
divided into the following districts: 

(Here give boundaries or the names of the townships which are to be 
included in each district. All boundaries should be along established 
civic boundary lines.) 

The Executive Board and standing committees of this council 
shall be composed so far as possible, of an equal or proportionate 
number of members from each of the respective districts, so that 
any full meeting of the Executive Board or of any standing com¬ 
mittee will include representatives from each district. 

The council shall operate as a unit with equal responsibility for 
each district. 

» Commissioners shall be assigned to dutv in such dis- 
individual committee service will be performed by the 
members of the various committees within their own district 
boundaries. 
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PLAN HI—THE SECTOR PLAN 

Troop representation direct to Council—Council organized under 

standard plan—Standing Committees of the Council consist of 
District Committees of like name—District Committees 
may caucus but do not legislate 

ARTICLE—DISTRICTS 

Section 1—The territory under the jurisdiction of this council 
shall be divided into the following districts: (Here give boundaries 
or the names of the townships which are to be included in each 
district. All boundaries should be along established civic bound¬ 
ary lines.) 

Section 2.—Each of the standing committees of this council 
shall be composed of one sub-committee with corresponding name 
and function from each district. 

Section 3—The sub-committees in each district shall be com¬ 
posed of members of the council residing or interested in such 
district. Each district sub-committee shall be responsible for 
performing the functions of the local standing committee of 
which they are a part within the boundaries of its district. Such 
- sub-committees, however, shall not operate independently in 
matters of policy, method or procedure, but shall meet with the 
kub-committees from the other districts of like function as the 
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standing committee of the council to consider and determine the 
respective problems, needs, policy and procedure, thus establishing 
uniform policies and practices throughout the entire territory 
and more fully meet the responsibilities of the council. 

Section 4—The council shall meet and operate as a unit includ¬ 
ing in its membership all representatives of troops. The various 
sub-committees in the respective districts, however, may meet 
together as a district committee of the whole for the consideration 
of problems and informal discussion of matters pertaining to 
the district. Such district committees shall not have power to 
legislate or determine policies, but may make recommendation 
to the Executive Committee or the Council itself for action 
thereon. 


COUNCIL 



PLAN IV 

Delegate plan—Proportionate representation 

ARTICLE—DISTRICTS 

Section 1—The territory under the jurisdiction of this council 
shall be divided into the following districts: (Here give boundaries 
or the names of the townships which are to be included in each 
district. All boundaries should be along established civic bound¬ 
ary lines.) 

Section 2—The institutions, organizations or groups respon¬ 
sible for troops within the boundaries of each district shall elect 
their representative to membership in a district committee, which 
shall be composed primarily of such troop representatives, to¬ 
gether with a minority of members at large who must be qualified 
for membership in a council of the Boy Scouts of America. (See 
Article IV—Council Constitution.) 
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Section 3—Each district committee thus formed shall organize, 
elect officers, and adopt by-laws. (See suggested by-laws for 
district committees.) 

Section 4—District Committee members at large shall at no 
time constitute a majority of the district's delegation to the 
membership of the council. 

Section 5—Each district committee shall elect delegate mem¬ 
bers of the local council in the proportion of one delegate for 
every two troops within the district. 

(The proportion of delegates to the number of troops in each 
district will, of course, depend upon the number of districts and 
troops, the purpose being to provide that a majority membership 
of the council shall consist of district delegates m accordance 
with the Local Council Constitution, Article IV, Section 2. By 
providing for three delegates for every two troops, the member¬ 
ship of the council representing troops would be materially 
increased, thus permitting a larger number of members at large, 
and a sufficient membership for effective committee work.) 
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PLAN V 

The District Committee with equal representation and increased 
administrative powers—Majority of Council personnel from Dis¬ 
trict Committees—Administration of Scouting largely by Dis¬ 
trict Committees 

ARTICLE—DISTRICTS 

Section 1—The territory under the jurisdiction of this council 
shall be divided into the following districts: (Here give boundaries 
of the names of the townships which are to be included in each 
district. All boundaries should be along established civic bound¬ 
ary lines.) 

Section 2—The institutions, organizations or groups responsi¬ 
ble for troops within the boundaries of each district shall 
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their representative to membership in a district committee, which 
shall be composed primarily of such troop representatives, 
together with a minority of members at large who must be 
qualified for membership in a council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. (See Article IV—Council Constitution.) 

Section 3—Each district committee thus formed shall organize, 
elect officers and adopt by-laws. (See suggested by-laws for 
district committees.) 

Section 4—District Committee Members at large shall at no 
time constitute a majority of the district’s delegation to the 
membership of the council. 

Section 5—The members of the Executive Committee of each 
District Committee, .including the officers thereof, shall con¬ 
stitute the delegate members of this council from their respective 
districts. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
DISTRICT COMMITTEE 
ARTICLE I—NAME 

This organization shall be known as the District 

Committee of the Council, Boy Scouts of 

America. 

ARTICLE II—OBJECT 

The object of this District Committee is to provide a means of 
facilitating the administration and extension of the Scout Move¬ 
ment within the district specified through the organization of 
representatives of troops and other qualified men. The work of 
the Local Council shall be carried out in this District by this 
District Committee except in such matters as may be determined 
by the council to be the exclusive functions of that body. 

ARTICLE III—JURISDICTION 

The territory under the jurisdiction of this District Committee 
shall consist of the following: (Here give the boundary streets 
or the names of the wards, townships or other established civic 
boundary lines, so as to clearly indicate the territory.) 

ARTICLES IV—MEMBERSHIP 

The membership of this Committee shall consist of: 

(a) one representative designated by the institution, or- 

ganization or group which has under its jurisdiction 
one or more chartered troops. 

(b) such members at large as may help to provide represen¬ 

tation of the various civic, educational, religious, 
labor and business interests of the district. Members 
at large, however, shall not exceed a minority of the 
total district committee membership, 

(c) honorary members may be elected, if desired. 
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ARTICLE V—OFFICERS AND ELECTION 

The officers of this committee shall be a Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, Secretary, Deputy Scout Commissioner, and there 
may also be Assistant Deputy Scout Commissioners and a Field 
Scout Executive. If there is a Field Scout Executive, he shall 
serve as Secretary of the Committee. 

The election of these officers shall take place at the regular 
annual meeting of the Committee to be held between September 
1 and November 1 of each year, their term of office to be co¬ 
incident with the officers of the Council. 

NOTE—This is to make possible the designation of district delegates to the 

council for the ensuing year, previous to the annual meeting of the council. 

Section 2—Vacancies—A vacancy occurring in an office of 
this Committee may be filled temporarily by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, but shall only be filled permanently by action of this Com¬ 
mittee. 


ARTICLE VI—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

The duties of the officers of this Committee shall be similar 
in responsibility and scope to the corresponding officers of the 
Local Council. 

NOTE—See Duties of Officers in Local Council By-Laws. 

ARTICLE VII—COMMITTEES AND THEIR DUTIES 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of this 
Committee, the Chairmen of the District Court of Honor and of 
all standing committees. 

Section 2—It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to 
supervise and execute the work of the Council which is delegated 
to this committee during intervals between meetings of the 
District Committee. As an administrative body the Executive 
Committee is responsible for the functioning of the various sub¬ 
committees. 

Section 3—There shall be a District Court of Honor organized 
and conducted in accordance with Article XI, Section 2, Clause 
10 and Article XV of the By-Laws of the National Council. 

Section 4—There shall be a Sub-committee on Finance, a 
Sub-committee on Troop Organization, a Sub-committee on 
Camping, a Sub-committee on Leadership and Training, a Sub¬ 
committee on Civic Service, a Sub-committee on Educational 
Publicity, together with such other sub-committees as may be 
prescribed by the Local Council By-Laws. In each case the chair¬ 
man of the Sub-committee shall be a member of the Correspond¬ 
ing Council Committee and shall be responsible to that committee. 

Section 5—Special Committees may be designated from time 
to time as may be required. 

Section 6—The standing sub-committees in this District Com¬ 
mittee shall be responsible for the work assigned to the commit¬ 
tee of like name in the Council. The District Sub-committees, 
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however, shall make their work conform to policies as determined 
by the Council, the Executive Board of the Council or the 
Committee of like name and function of the Council. The 
District Court of Honor and all district standing committees, 
therefore, are functional groups with specific tasks to perform, 
without authority to legislate. 

ARTICLE VIII—FINANCE 

Section 1—Since the custody and distribution of all funds 
secured by solicitation or otherwise are functions of the Local 
Council as such, this District Committee shall be responsible 
only for such cooperation in determining financial needs, prepar¬ 
ing financial budgets and the raising of funds as may be requested 
by the Local Council, its Executive Board or Finance Committee. 
No separate treasury shall be maintained by the District Com¬ 
mittee. All funds raised within the jurisdiction of this Committee 
shall be in accordance with plans which have been specifically 
approved by the Executive Board of the Local Council in accord¬ 
ance with national policy. 


ARTICLE IX—REPRESENTATION TO COUNCIL 

(For use in districts where the Council has adopted the 
proportionate delegate plan of representation.) 

This District Committee shall at its annual meeting elect 
delegates to the membership of the Local Council in the propor¬ 
tion of one representative for every two troops within the district. 
Their service in council membership shall be as individuals on 
such council committees as may result from council elections or 
appointments. 

NOTE—The object of delegates from District Committees is in part to reduce 
the otherwise large and unwieldy number of council members which would 
result from the direct representation of every troop. If it is desired to 
further reduce the number of delegates to the council, the proportion might 
be made one to every three troops. If, on the other hand, conditions are 
such as to make advisable an increase in the district delegations, provision 
might be made for three delegates for every two troops until such time as 
a reduction of the ratio proved advisable. 


ARTICLE IX—ALTERNATE—REPRESENTATION 
TO COUNCIL 

(For use in districts where the council has adopted equal 
representation consisting of the Executive Committee 
of the District.) 

Members of the Executive Committee of this District, in¬ 
cluding District Committee Officers and chairmen of its standing 
committees, shall be designated as delegates to represent this 
District Committee in the membership of the Council. Their 
service in council membership shall be as individuals in such 
council committees as may result from council elections or 
appointments. 
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ARTICLE X—APPROVAL AND AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution and By-Laws shall be adopted at a regularly 
called meeting of the District Committee subject to the approval 
of the Local Council or its Executive Board. It may be amended 
at a regularly called meeting of the District Committee provided 
a copy of the proposed amendment accompanies the call for the 
meeting, and provided further that such proposed amendment 
shall have had the consideration and approval of the Executive 
Board of the Council. 

THE LOCAL COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 
SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 
By Geo. W. Ehler, Scout Executive, 
Allegheny Co., Pa. 

Fundamentally the Boy Scout Organization is an 
association of volunteers, being entirely so in all of 
its legislative units, and in the personnel who are 
directly engaged in the performance of its primary 
activities—Scoutmasters leading boys. It employs a 
relatively small number of Executives whose functions 
vary in many details in many places but most Councils 
conceive the office of the Executive to be in a large 
sense that of a General Manager whose duty it is to 
help secure and train and give expert leadership and 
inspiration to the body of volunteer workers, as well 
as to direct and supervise the work of other employees. 

Up to the present the organization has been 
peculiarly successful, in contrast with other similar 
movements, in maintaining the voluntary character 
of its control, management and activity. Future 
sound development and strength and permanency 
in the field of its service depend upon the maintenance 
of this dominance and activity of the “volunteer” 
factors. In other movements exercising similar func¬ 
tions in the field of education and welfare, the “Expert 
professional” has or is on the way to, become the con¬ 
trolling factor, with a consequent deterioration of the 
service of the volunteer, because the “Experts” have 
taken over all the worth while activities and have 
left the “Volunteer” the unimportant matters that 
“do not require the services of an expert.” 
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Scouting in the strictest sense and meaning of the 
word and reduced to its lowest terms of organization, 
depends upon the consecration and efficiency of the 
volunteer Scoutmaster. Without him there can be 
no Scouting. He is the one indispensable factor. 

With the recognition of the size of the task that the 
Scoutmaster assumes in undertaking in his leisure 
time the leadership of twenty to thirty boys in the 
Scout program, there has come the realization that 
if he is to accomplish the largest results in the personal 
life of each of his boys, there must be placed at his 
disposal through the efforts of other persons, every 
resource of the institution and of the community 
needed for the conduct of the troop and its relation to 
other troops and to the community that will enable 
him to devote his available time exclusively to his 
personal contacts with his scouts and to his study of 
them and their needs from his standpoint as a domi¬ 
nant factor in determining their characters and leading 
them into effective citizenship. 

All the “overhead” organization—from the Troop 
Committee to the Local Council and its committees 
and paid staff, exists primarily for the purpose of 
bringing aid, assistance, support, encouragement to 
the Scoutmaster. If the “overhead” organization 
fails to do this whatever else it does is time, money 
and energy wasted. Secondary purposes of the 
“overhead” but all indirectly affecting the primary 
purpose, include conservation of the movement: 
within its own field and to its avowed purposes, 
protection against commercial and other exploitation 
and extension to unserved boys. Therefore, all wise 
organization plans and methods of administration 
must be formulated primarily in accordance with 
these two points— 

1 The Primacy of the volunteer 

2 Service to the Scoutmaster, 

* With respect to the first point, whatever specific 
form the organization assumes it must endure that 
the service to be rendered by the volunteer shall be 
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worth-while in a real sense; a service necessary to the 
success of the movement in its ultimate effect upon 
the Scout, in itself of such importance as to command 
the attention and best effort of the man to whom 
it is assigned and of such nature as to arouse the 
enthusiastic interest of yirile, red-blooded men. 

Furthermore, the service must afford opportunity 
for the exercise of initiative and judgment, some 
share in determining the conditions under which the 
service is to be performed, a realization of personal 
responsibility for the proper discharge of the duty 
assumed and authority within the sphere of the 
particular office. 

This will require that whatever may be the size or 
character of the paid staff, its functions must be 
entirely those of leadership and training—leading 
the organization to develop its manifold opportuni¬ 
ties for service, leading individuals to see the 
opportunities for personal service adapted to their 
capacities and interests and so training them in the 
exercise of their respective functions that the energies 
of the paid expert are released for concentration upon 
the unsolved problems and the development of a 
constantly widening influence of the Movement upon 
the boyhood and manhood of the community. The 
form of organization and the principles of its operation 
are related very directly to this problem. 

Service by the organization to the Scoutmaster in a 
satisfactory constructive manner is related very 
largely to the administrative methods of the organiza¬ 
tion but most largely to the correlation established 
between the Scoutmaster and the various operating 
units of the organization through the leadership of the 
Executive. Whatever be the form of the organization 
or its policies or its program—the paramount function 
of the Scoutmaster as the leader of his Scouts must 
never be compromised by Council Committee or 
Troop Committee or Executive, nor must his freedom 
in conducting his troop as he sees fit be unnecessarily 
limited by Committee or Executive so long as satis¬ 
factory results in Scout progress and service are 
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apparent, and the letter and spirit of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the National and Local Councils are 
observed. 

A third consideration that must be taken into 
account to assure the successful administration of 
the Scout Movement is the democratic principle and 
republican form of organization enjoined by the 
National Council in its By-Laws—Article XI— 
Section 2, Clause 8 and Section 1, Clause 6 to wit: 

4 4 Clause 8—Representation. The membership of 
all local councils shall include representation from or¬ 
ganized troops as provided for in Clause 6 of Section 1 of 
this article, together with representatives of the various 
religious, civic, educational and business interests of the 
community. All applications for charters shall be made 
on behalf of the community.” 

4 4 Clause 8—Representation. In communities su¬ 
pervised by local councils, each chartered institution 
shall be entitled to elect one of its members, other than 
the Scoutmaster, as a member of the local council, and 
in case of an independent troop, one representative 
citizen of the United States identified with the work of 
that troop, other than the Scoutmaster, may be elected 
by the Troop Committee, to membership on the Local 
Council, provided, however, in the larger communities 
where the local council work is sub-divided among dis¬ 
trict committees, the representatives of troops shall be 
appointed to the committee in charge of the district in 
which the troop holds its regular meetings and the dis¬ 
trict committee shall, in turn, elect delegates to the local 
council in accordance with the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution and By-Laws of the local council.” 

If the Scout council in any community is to be a 
living, growing, social agency not only the form 
enjoined in the foregoing quotation must be actually 
created but the spirit of service must animate its every 
part and the responsibilities carried by every member 
must be seriously considered and fully discharged. 
The volunteers must not become automatons to 
“rubber stamp” the decisions and acts of the “Ex¬ 
perts.” And furthermore, this consideration effec¬ 
tually negatives any plan of organization of Military 
Type which normally tends to the exercise of “au¬ 
thority” the giving of “Commands” and the over¬ 
domination by “headquarters” which tends to per- 
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petuate the feeling of being in the community but 
not of it; an idea that must be seduously combatted 
by constant and consistent stimulation of the normal 
activity of each constituent factor in the organization 
in accordance with assigned functions in its own field 
and the refusal of the paid man to perform the 
volunteer’s duty because “he is paid and can dt) it 
so much more efficiently.” 

In this connection it must be remembered that the 
compensation of the volunteer is purely personal 
satisfaction through a sense of duty performed, or 
pleasure in the activity itself, or in achievement of 
the desired result of the activity engaged in. Like¬ 
wise the only penalty for failure to perform his as¬ 
sumed task is a feeling of personal dissatisfaction 
which is in direct proportion to his interest in the 
particular activity involved. There is no economic 
or other tangible gain or loss. Therefore, factory 
methods and industrial “efficiency” schemes must be 
fundamentally modified in giving leadership to the 
volunteer force. Standardization, formal schedules 
and fine techniques will largely fail and should, for 
these are “of the letter and not of the spirit.” 



MAKING THE COUNCIL COMMITTEES 
FUNCTION 

By W. Edgar Wylie, Assistant Regional Executive 
Region Seven 

I. WHY COMMITTEES 

The task of the Scout Executive is to serve boyhood through 
organizing the boys to serve their community and organizing the 
community to serve its boys. 

The Scout Executive is therefore concerned with two human 
elements—boys and men. Organization is the key to each. 

{ Boys—by troops—To serve the Com- 

M^-B? Committ.e.-to serve Boy- 
hood. 

To be successful, the executive must be able to do both. 
Scouting is based upon the volunteer theory, i. e., using many 
men volunteers, each rendering some small service, to accomplish 
a great task. 

The work must be split up into many small service tasks, and 
each man or group of men given some fairly definite part. 

Committee work is one of the most inportant elements in the 
structure of any volunteer organization. It is a device for the 
systematic subdivision of work and its orderly distribution among 
many workers. Its direct purpose is to get something done , but 
it has two important by-products. 

(1) It is a method of interesting more men from year 
to year. 

(2) This wider interest gives increased financial ability. 
The Scout Executive is concerned with two kinds of committees: 
(1) Standing Committees, as provided for under the con¬ 
stitution or by-laws of the organization. 

(2) Special Committees,, usually appointed for a special 
task and ordinarily, for a short term, such as scout 
week, a rally, etc. 

II. HOW FORMED 

*The Scout Executive can render considerable assistance to his 
President, Executive Committee, or other body responsible for 
the selection of Committee, if he will, through questionnaire or 
other means, secure some idea of the fitness for committee service 
of various men under consideration. A suggestion along this line 
is attached hereto: 

(a) Is* the man interested in the task of the Committee? 

(b) Has he prestige in the community? 

(c) Has he special knowledge or experience fitting him 
for this particular task? 


♦ It is assumed that the Scout Executive is familiar with Chapter IV of 
“Community Boy Leadership,” and the suggestions there given as to how 
Committees may be formed. 
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(d) Is his indifference or apathy or opinion of a kind to 
make it desirable to appoint him a minority member 
so he may be educated to serve? 

III. GETTING ATTENDANCE 

(Caution: Don’t start all Committees at once or you will not 
be able to supply adequate secretarial service.) 

Notices of meetings should be sent out in the name of the 
Chairman, preferably dictated by him, on letterhead, several 
days before the meeting. These should specify exact place and 
hour, subjects to be taken up, names of committeemen expected 
to report on special subjects and a return postcard with the fol¬ 
lowing message stencilled on it: 

“I will.be present at the meeting of the 

committee on.at.place .” 

Note the will denoting determination and not merely futurity. 
If tentative reports of sub-committees are to be discussed at the 
meeting copies of these should be enclosed so that members may 
familiarize themselves with same before the meeting. 

In smaller towns where meetings are jcalled by telephone or 
word of mouth rather than by letter, have Chairman call the 
meeting personally. If impossible to get him to do this personally 
see that notices goes out in his name. Notice of the meeting 
should also contain the hour at which adjournment is expected 
so that members may be assured that the meeting which is 
announced to begin at a definite time will also end at a definite 
time. 

A few hours before the meeting have your stenographer tele¬ 
phone each member a definite message somewhat as follows: 
*T am speaking for Mr. (Name of Committee Chairman). He 

is counting on your being present at the meeting of the. 

Committee of the Boy Scouts at.time.place. 

You will be there, won’t you?” The operator should have a re¬ 
serve list of topics to be taken up and should be coached not to 
take “No” for an answer without having an opportunity to say, 
“You know that there are a number of important matters to come 
up, such as.and.’’or “Mr. (Name of Chair¬ 

man) will be very much disappointed, because there are a number 

of important matters such as., etc., to be discussed.” 

The executive should not figure in that conversation because the 
committee member should be made to feel a certain responsibility 
to his chairman. 

OTHER AIDS IN SECURING ATTENDANCE: 

1. Prior to first meeting have chairman go to each member and 
“sell” him his job. Have President, Commissioner, or Executive 
Committee meet with committee at first meeting. 

2. Newspaper publicity. 

3. Bring in scouts, scoutmasters, or others interested in the 
committee’s work to meet with committee. 

4. Absentees may be called from meeting. Have Chairman 
call on absentees. Ask habitual absentee to set date for next 
meeting, and remind him of this when next meeting is held. 
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IV. GETTING RESULTS AT MEETINGS 

Prior to first meeting the executive and chairman of the com¬ 
mittee may prepare a step by step analysis of the committee’s task. 

Example of such analysis: 

1 Where are present troops located? 

(a) Are they operating successfully? 

(b) What assistance have they bq<en given? 

(c) What additional service might be given? 

2. Where are additional troops now needed? 

(a) What institutions should be interested? 

(b) Who are the men best fitted to present the 

matter to them? 

(c) When should this be done? 

3. What phase or phases or organization shall this com¬ 

mittee consider at its next meeting? 

4. Time and place of next meeting. 

5. Adjournment. 

Results of such analysis: 

1. Interest increased. 

2. Courage of Committee Members multiplied. 

3. Prospects of Success multiplied. 

Sometimes it is wise also to have a calendar of dates showing 
when each step in a committee’s program of work should be com¬ 
pleted. The chief object is to bring home to the committee a 
definite idea of the responsibility for concrete achievement within 
definite time limits. 

An example of such a calendar will be found on page 384 of the 
Scout Executive’s Handbook. 

V. CONDUCT OF MEETING 

Carefully plan details of meeting. Try to visualize the whole 
thing. If possible seat members of committee around table with 
chairman at head and secretary at his left hand. Have before 
each member a copy of the step by step analysis. Sometimes it is 
advisable to have this analysis of committee task written on a 
blackboard. It may be easier to focus attention on a blackboard 
than if each man is looking at his sheet of paper. Also, it is con¬ 
stantly before the group. The committee member cannot fold 
up the blackboard and put it in his pocket. 

Prior to the first meeting rehearse with committee chairman 
his opening statement. Be sure he can make clear to committee 
what is to be accomplished at that meeting. Try to have chairman 
on hand five or ten minutes before meeting is scheduled to begin, 
to discuss important questions. 

Begin on time. Have just enough formality to secure uncon¬ 
scious discipline. 

If there have been prior meetings have chairman briefly sum¬ 
marize proceedings of last meeting. Reading of minutes is tedious 
and may kill meeting at start. 
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Immediately proceed to consideration of Number One of pro¬ 
gram. With program in hands of each member it is not difficult 
to confine discussion of subject at hand for the chairman can say, 
“Well Mr. Jones, the matter you were speaking of comes up under 
Number 5. We will get to it in a minute. Let’s get rid of Num¬ 
ber 1 first.” The Chairman must combine tact with firmness 
however. It is well to let a man waste a little time rather than 
antagonize him by cutting him off too short. Nevertheless it 
should be remembered that aimless discussion is the bane of the 
average committee meeting. 

The program should help the chairman to hold the committee 
to its task. 

The Executive’s ideal must be—to make every committee 
meeting a real event, a gathering for discussion of a vital problem 
at which measureable progress can be made. 

Let no meeting break up without for a few minutes considering, 
“What is the next step?” If that is the last thing in the minds 
of the members before adjourning, there is less likelihood of a 
break in that continuity of interest and judgment which is so 
necessary to the success of committee work. If possible, fix the 
time and place of next meeting. 

VI. RECORD OF MEETINGS 

Following committee meetings the secretary should dictate 
minutes and have copy sent to the chairman. Digest of meeting 
should be sent to all absentees. In dictating minutes absentees 
may be listed first. This is to give them the undesirable prom¬ 
inence they deserve and also to serve as a reminder to the secre¬ 
tary to send them abstracts of the meeting. 

Furnish the chairman of the committee with a binder in which 
he may file carbon copies of the minutes of each meeting. Such a 
binder with stiff manilla cover costs little and will serve to em¬ 
phasize the importance of the committee if the secretary will have 
lettered on it the name of the committee and the chairman. Such 
a binder will prove invaluable to the chairman in the handling 
of the committee and will accustom him to reading the minutes 
of the last meeting before coming to a question. 

Keep in the committee folder record of committee attendance, 
so that estimate can be made of work of each member. This will 
serve as a guide to future committee appointments. 
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RECRUITING LEADERSHIP 


Volunteer Leadership 

The genius and the success of scouting has inhered 
in its volunteer leadership. Scouting has been an 
effort, fundamentally, to awaken the community (or 
the institution) to a consciousness of the needs of its 
own boys and to provide it with a tried program of 
activities through which its own best men should 
give companionship to its own boys. 

The immediate and seeming personal sacrifice which 
the leader must make constitutes in a measure a 
guaranty of the motive to such service, but it con¬ 
stitutes also a great problem. 

Everywhere analysts agree that boys stand ready 
but that the men to lead them are wanting. 

Difficulties in getting the best and busiest men, 
problems of training .and holding these create a dis¬ 
tinctive task in securing scout leaders. 

Basis of Methods of Enlisting Leaders 

There are certain general considerations which are 
pertinent: 

1) Care in selection must be ceaselessly exer¬ 
cised. The plea that good men are busy and scarce 
hence an inferior man must be used is no excuse. 
Better wait than to get a man of inferior character. 
Do not hope to reform his personal habits after he has 
worked a while. Men of character for boy-compan¬ 
ions can be created only by selection—they must be 
hand picked. While ’tis true the troop committee 
selects the scoutmaster, they must be given leader- 
ship in standards foi that'-selection. 
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PROSPECTIVE SCOUTLEADER QUESTIONNAIRE 

Lome W. Barclay—Director, National Department Education 

Date. 

Name...Age. 

Home Address.Business Address. 

Home Phone.Business Phone. 

Are you an American citizen?.Religion. 

Are you a church member?...Sunday School worker?. 

Married or single?.Have you boys of your own? 

What is exact nature of your employment?. 

Are you a member of any institution in which a troop could be started?. 

I f so, name of institution?.. 

Address.. 

Official Head of institution?. 


Have you had experience in the woods?.;.How much?. 

Have you had experience in camping?.How much?. 


Have you had experience with organized boys’ work?.How much?. 

Have you had experience in a military organization?. 

Have you had experience in seamanship?... 

Have you had experience in first aid?. 

What is your hobby?....... 

Have you had experience in any special line of activity which would help in 

Scouting?. 

Are you a high school graduate?.Are you a college graduate?. 

How did you become interested in Scouting?.:. 

Would you work among foreign boys?. 

Would you work among under privileged boys?. 

Have you any choice as to where you would rather work with a troop?. 

How much time can you give per week to the boys?. 

Will you be able to take a hike at least once a month?. 

Remarks: 

2) Don’t select a man because he has money or 
can build camp fires—but pick him because he has 
character and can help build boys. He can learn 
technical duties. 

3) Definitize the tasks to be done and then seek 
the man to handle that definite job. This is sound 
insurance for his efficiency—for only as he knows what 
he is to do, can he hope to do it! This will further aid 
in the selection as it will indicate what kind of man 
is necessary for each job, thus reducing the chance of 
picking the wrong man. After setting up a definite 
and distinct task to be manned, then— 

4) Go after the biggest Men in the Commun¬ 
ity. Successful experience has shown that any man in 
the city can be secured to help if the right approach 
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(Man or method) be made. Aim high—organize the 
getting of these men—they are more vital than money. 
Time and energy spent here are basic investments. 
The large turnover in scoutmasters bears mute but 
unmistakable testimony to poor methods of securing 
or selection. Often the function of the Executive 
here is solely to cooperate with the institution in 
selecting and signing its Scout Leaders. 

5) How to land him? 

There is no one infallible method. 

(I) He must first see the vision of boy need. 

(a) Through having boys of his own, or 

(b) Through general newspaper, or movie or 

poster publicity, or 

(c) Through a public address appeal, strik¬ 

ingly rendered, or 

(d) Through having helped inventory com¬ 

munity boy conditions, or 

(e) Through some personal appeal from a 

close friend or groups of friends, or 

(f) Through correspondence—clever appeals 

have been made, etc. 

(II) Some one who challenges his respect 
must then put the job squarely up to 
him. Persistent following up with repe¬ 
titions from other big men should be 
organized by the Institution and the 
Scout Executive and Council members if 
need be, until the man’s consent is won. 
It may take years to land some men—but 
some men are worth it. Seek men who 
are worth it. 

(Ill) The use of existing agencies to secure the 
leadership for their own boys is the 
soundest scout policy. Indeed it is re-. 

quired that troop committees be selected 
by institutions, though the Executive may 
advise. It seems fair to urge that the 
selecting of the Scoutmaster by the Execu- 
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tive alone is entirely unsound. The 
permanency of Scouting in a community 
depends directly on how far its controlling 
roots go right into the Community itself. 

Leadership must come out of the group 

not be put over it from without. 

When for special or additional or reserve 
leadership or because of internal condi¬ 
tions, the troop committee has to look 
about for men, often the Rotary, Ki- 
wanius, or Lion Clubs, the American Le¬ 
gion, Y. M. C. A., Y, M. H. A., K. C., 
College men in College towns, Lodges, 
etc.,—can supply needed leadership. Then 
too community specialists, hobbyists, 
people with avocations can often be used 
if known and found. The compilation of 
such a list is therefore valuable. 

It is essential to keep in mind however that 
membership in a fine group is no guaranty 
of fitness to lead or associate with boys! 
The steps urged in Chapter I should be 
followed strictly—(They have now been 
provided in a special pamphlet on “How 
to organize a troop”) see pages 7-8. 

1) The interest and then the action of some 

relatively permanent group or institu¬ 
tion must first be carefully secured. 

2) They then select their troop committee. 

3) These men then select their Scoutmaster. 

The executive is concerned with standards, 

with the kind of a man they select, with 
keeping him active after training him but 
the executive should not regularly take 
the lantern of Diogenes and himself go out 
seeking a man! He should help—but 
securing the leader is a task the Executive 
should delegate. He never can do this, 
however, unless step (1) above has been 
well done and is being well continued. 
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The publicity (or better the educative) 
elements of step (1) cannot safely be re¬ 
laxed for one season. (*) 1. 

(IV) Once the man is secured, the task of the 
executive is to secure or give the needed 
training. It is probable that the Execu¬ 
tive will have to “Sell” the man the idea 
of the training program and the time and 
energy it demands, as well as organize 
(*)2 and effect the training itself! 

(V) The following special devices have been 
selected from many used in recruiting 
leadership. 

A) The San Francisco Council plan sub¬ 
mitted herewith is typical of the 
old method of general recruiting. 

PLANS FOR SCOUT LEADERS’ RECRUITING 
CAMPAIGN 

SAN FRANCISCO COUNCIL 

4 *********** 

I: DATES: < Tuesday, August 24th, to Saturday, August 28th, 

- 1920. 

II: GOAL: •* Enlistment of 200 new Scout Leaders, of whom 150 

are to be held in reserve as Scoutmasters and 
Assistants, and50 as Skippers and Junior Skippers 
in the Sea‘Scout Department. 

Ill: ORGANIZATION: 

1: CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE: Appointed by the 
President, and consisting of two members of the 
Executive Board, two District Committeemen and 
two Scoutmasters, one of whom shall act as Chair¬ 
man of the General Committee, the remaining five 
acting as Chairmen of Sub-Committees respec¬ 
tively. 

2: SUB-COMMITTEES: The members of which shall 
be recommended by the Chairmen followed by 
their appointment from the Headquarters office, 
(a) SPEAKERS COMMITTEE: To secure speak¬ 
ers and make arrangements for the presenta¬ 
tion of the subject before the various Clubs and 
other bodies. 

<b) PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: To plan and 
promote every possible means of publicity 
prior to and during the Campaign. 

(c) COMMITTEE ON CHURCHES: To have in 

charge the appeal for leadership among the 
churches. Sub-Committees to be appointed 
according to denominational affiliation. 

(d) COMMITTEE ON CIVIC, FRATERNAL 

AND SOCIAL AGENCIES: To seek recruits 
among Social Agencies, such as Civic Clubs, 
Fraternities and Settlements. Sub-Commit¬ 
tees to be appointed according to Club and 
Fraternal connections. 


(*)1—See page 91. 


(*)2—Training Program, see Chapter VI. 
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(e) COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL: To reoeive 
all applications, look up references and pass 
upon the actual enrollment of applicants in 
the Scout Leaders’ Reserve. 

IV: PROMOTION: 

. 1: GENERAL APPEAL: 

(a) Newspaper and House Organ Publicity. Cam¬ 

paign Committee to call in advance upon 
Newspaper Editors. 

(b) Special folder to be issued calling for volunteers 

to enroll in the Scout Leaders’ Reserve, each 
folder to contain also an application blank to 
be torn off and brought or forwarded to Scout 
Headquarters. 

(c) Street Car advertising. 

(d) Speakers to present need for leadership before 

Clubs and special groups. Members of Com¬ 
mittee on Personnel to accompany speakers 
and seek to secure names of prospects. 

(e) Letters to be sent to 200 employers requesting 

their cooperation in enlisting men in their 
establishments, and to furnish campaign 
Committee with names of prospects. 

2: DIRECT APPEAL: 

(a) Each member of the San Francisco Council and 

each Scoutmaster to be urged to secure one 
recruit for leadership during the Campaign. 

(b) Commissioners and members of the Executive 

Staff to seek personal interviews with as 
many men as possible regarding prospective 
enrollment. 

V: FOLLOW-UP CAMPAIGN: 

CLOSING CAMPAIGN MEETING: 

Campaign Committee and workers to meet on 
Monday evening, August 30th, to receive final 
reports and to devise ways and means of following 
up prospects and holding their interest until 
actually engaged in service, such plans to include 
the temporary assignment of new leaders to exist¬ 
ing troops as Assistant Scoutmasters. 

************ 

B) Scout Leaders Reserve Corps Regis¬ 
trations or enlistments, like the 
following, have been used. 

Form 

WINSTON-SALEM COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Scout Leaders Reserve Corps 

To the Scout Executive: 

I shall be glad to be of service to the boys of Winston-Salem, and you 
may enroll my name in the Scout Leaders Reserve Corps. 


Name.... 

Home Address.’Phone. 

Business Address.’Phone. 

Occupation. 


Check service you will be willing to render: 

.Scoutmaster. .Troop Committeeman. 

.Ass’t. Scoutmaster.Merit Badge Exam’n’r. 


Can give instruction in 


(write in here any job you know) 


(Over) 
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On the reverse side of the card the man 
suggests the names and addresses of 
men interested in boys' work; also how 
scouting in their community may be 
improved. 

C) Special mail appeals or Campaign 
are used—of which the following 
from the Dallas, Texas, Council is 
most attractive. 


Letter No. 1 

Letter No. 2 

Dear Friend: 

Dear Friend: 

There was a boy 

Once there was a boy 

And his name was 

And his mama 

Bill 

Called him 

Who started out 

William 

In Life 

And so did 

Just like any 

Everybody else 

Other boy 

For he was such an 

But 

Awfully nice boy 

He didn't have a real 

He didn’t get 

Friend 

His clothes dirty 

Who was a real 

Because 

Man 

He wouldn’t 

So 

He played in the streets 

And in alleys 

Plav rough 

And he kept his 

Hair parted 

And behind 

All the time 

Barns 

He could play the piano 

And he didn't know 

But couldn’t 

There were trees 

Play Ball 

Made to climb 

He could climb scales 

Nor 

But couldn’t 

Fish to catch 

Climb trees 

He couldn’t 

He knew how to 

Swim 

Dance 

All he knew 

But didn’t know how 

Was pavement 

To run 

Houses 

And yet he was 

Dirty Streets 

Going to be 

Alleys 

Twenty-one years old 

Cigarettes 

Some day 

And 

And 

8mut 

Vote 

You see he didn’t 

He was a sissy 

Have a 

Just because 

Half way chance 

He didn’t have 

To grow up into a 

Real boy 

A Real Friend 

Who was 

Because 

A Real Man 

There was no 

Willing 

Real Man willing 

To help him 

To 

To help him be 

A Real Boy 

Now wasn’t that 

Live Right 

Too Bad? 

Now wasn’t that 

Too bad? 

Jim, 


Jim. 
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Letter No. 3 
Dear Friend: 

There was a man 
Who was 
A Man 
And his name 
Waa Mister Wm. 

But he was always 
Too Busy 
Working for 
Himself 
To think of 
Somebody else 
So he 

Kept on working 
At his desk 
And forgot 
There was anything 
In the world 
But 

His desk 
And he got 
Some wrinkles 
And a 

Bum Stomach l.. 

And rr 

Couldn't sleep at night 
So he 

Got grouchy 

And didn’t have 

Much fun 

Not near as much 

As he used to have 

When 

He was 

A Real 

Boy. 

Now wasn’t that 
Too Bad? 

Jim. 


Letter No. 4 

Dear Friend: 

One day 
Mister Wm. 

Heard about 
Those boys named 
BUI 

And William 

And he felt so sorry 

For them 

Because 

He had been 

A Real Boy 

And knew what fun 

It is to be 

Alive 

And these 

Poor kids 

Were being cheated 
Out of Life 
So he said 
He wished that 
Some Real Man 
Would help 
Those boys 
And he tried 
To think 

Of some way he could get 
Some one 
To do it 
Then a voice , 

Told him 
He was the 
Real Man 
For this 
Real Job 
Of making 
Real Boys 
Now what 
Do you think 
About That? 



“Up a Tree” for a Leader 
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Letter No. S 


The enclosed Reply Card 


Dear Friend: 

Some day soon 
There will be 
Three Real Boys 
Bill, and Bill, and Bill 
Who have 
Good times 
Together 
Out in the 
Woods 

And they swim 
And Camp 
And Fish 
And Sleep 
And Eat 

And Bill doesn’t have 
A bum stomach 
And he can’t keep 
His eyes open 
Until he 
Hits the hay 
And he isn’t 
Grouchy 
And he has 
A real good time. 

And another 
BUI 

Don’t play behind 

The barn 

Up the alley 

And live 

In Smut 

For he would 

Rather spend his time 

Thinking 

About hikes and 

His friend Big Bill. 

And another Bill 
Isn’t a sissy 
For he likes 
A good time 
With his friend 
Big Bill 
And all three 
BUls 

Like each other 
But two of them 
Like one of them 
The most. 

Oh Man! 

Jim. 


(Address side of card.) 


Jim, 


Boy Scout Offioe, 

108)4 Field Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


(Correspondence side of card.) 


' D6ar Jim: 

I have read your letters. 

I am sure glad that Mr. Wm. 
listened to the voice and is again 
enjoying good digestion. 

I would like to get in touch 
with a William and a Bill. 

Suppose you drop around and 
see me about .o’clock on 


D) Personal Contact Method, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

“The plan that we have followed during the past two years in securing 
Scoutmasters is to have the members of our Executive Committee and others, 
ever on the lookout for Scoutmaster material. 

“As soon as we have found a man that we think we want some one who is 
intimately acquainted with him and who can properly approach him, does so, 
resulting in our Scoutmasters being “hand-picked,” so to speak. 

“We have found in using this method that we get much better material 
than by advertising and running a campaign for Scoutmasters through the 
press.” ; ■ . 
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D) Council Testimony on the Policy 
urged by having the institution 
regularly provide its own leader¬ 
ship. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Our general policy re: matter of enlisting new leaders is 
that the institution organizing a troop must be expected to enlist 
its own leaders. Headquarters is glad to assist herein (particu¬ 
larly in neighborhoods where there is a dearth of leadership 
material) and to train their leaders.” 


Sandusky, Ohio. 

“Make the troop committee and organization sponsoring the 
troop responsible for its leadership.” 


Newark, N. J. 

“The Troop Organization Committee of the Local Council 
meets Thursdays for lunch. They properly organize all troops.” 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

“The custom in the past in this Council has been to ask the 
Troop Committee to select and enlist Scoutmasters and Assist¬ 
ants for the troops which are under their charge. This custom 
will be continued so far as I know at the present time. 

“We are now advanced to the point where we are old enough 
to pick Assistant Scoutmasters or at least Senior Patrol Leaders 
of troops from some 25 young men who have been through the 
Scouting game from Candidate to First Class, or even to Eagle 
Scout. These young men are being encouraged to lend their 
assistance to troops in need of their aid, serving as Assistant 
Scoutmasters or Senior Patrol Leaders where such officers are not 
now available in certain troops.” 


New Haven, Conn. 

“The old plan of securing Scoutmasters is not successful nor 
logical. Each institution, especially a church, must be made to 
feel that the responsiblity of securing a scoutmaster belongs to 
that institution. 

“For troops in schools, clubs and libraries students in Yale 
University provide suitable leadership. During the summer 
vacation the scouts are taken care of in some other way. 
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Portland, Maine. 

“Have secured most of our leaders from the institutions 
where troops have been formed. Anticipate securing a number of 
reserve officers from the American Legion this fall.” 

Omaha, Nebraska* 

“We maintain and increase our supply of Scoutmasters by 
conducting Scout Leaders’ Training Courses once or twice each 
year. Previous to the opening of these courses we ask all of our 
old Scoutmasters and other officials,.to bring in a Candidate. We 
also ask the Pastors of the various churches to suggest someone 
from their congregation to take this course. 

“We find that it is not best for us to locate Scoutmasters for 
the various churches and similar institutions. Our job is to sell 
the idea to the institution and let the Troop Committee select its 
own Scoutmaster. I at one time attempted to recommend a 
Unitarian man for the Scoutmastership in a Methodist Church. 
It didn’t work. On the whole I find it much better for the insti¬ 
tution sponsoring the Troop to select its own Scoutmaster and 
turn him over to us for training and supervision. Public Schools 
are the only institutions to whom we can safely assign Scout¬ 
masters. 

“As a rule the men who are in Scouting may be depended 
upon to interest their friends in the movement.” 

Detroit, Mich. 

“In fine with the program of our expansion campaign inau¬ 
gurated in the fall of 1919 we endeavored to get away from the 
idea of securing a number of scoutmaster candidates who could 
be planted here and there in troops in which they were not par¬ 
ticularly interested and in whose soil they might not take root. 
We decided to go to the troop committee of a troop, without a 
scoutmaster ana urge it to provide at least one candidate for the 
training class and then to go to the churches, clubs, schools, 
industrial plants, or other sponsoring bodies bringing forth their 
responsibility to them in such a way that they would seek can¬ 
didates from their own number to become leaders of their own 
troops. 

“In other words, we simply followed out the requirements of 
the National Constitution and By-Laws which require that troop 
committee shall provide adequate leadership for their troop, and 
we avoided the “hit or miss” campaign for leadership. 

“The plan worked. Our Fall training class secured by such 
methods was attended by about 50 to 75 men. Our Spring Train¬ 
ing Class likewise averaged 40 men and they are all men with 
troop committees behind them actually doing constructive work 
in the Scout Movement. 

“Our experience in filling vacancies has been amusing. 
In several cases during the past year, pastors of churches who were 
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used to the old system have come to us and said, “Mr. So and So. 
our scoutmaster has left, will you please send us another one?’’ 
Our reply has been a courteous “we are very sorry but we are 
unable to do that. That is the iob of the troop committee. If 
Mr. So and So, the chairman of your troop committee, has not 
already called a meeting to consider the matter we would suggest 
that he do so at once.” In nine cases out of ten this policy has 
worked. In the tenth case if there was evidence that the com¬ 
mittee was not sufficiently interested to find a man itself and if 
the boys who had been members of the troop could easily be trans¬ 
ferred to other troops, we felt that the institution in question did 
not deserve to have the benefits of Scouting and that troop was 
disbanded. 


“This policy nas proven to be most satisfactory. All of our 
troops are much healthier and we have about one-fourth the num¬ 
ber of vacancies that we had formerly under the old system.” 


Norfolk, Va. 

“The policy of this council is in accord with the National Con¬ 
stitutional provision that the institution select the scoutmaster. 

“The troop committee are warned to place their ideal high 
and to “make haste slowly,” with the result that the men selected 
are averaging higher in mentality than heretofore.” 


NORFOLK COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

This insert is prepared for use in the National Pamphlet 
“THE TROOP COMMITTEE” in order that the internal troop 
organization as outlined on pages 8 and 9 may be visualized and 
also to include a statement concerning the policy of the Norfolk 
Council relative to the organization of troops in the territory 
under its jurisdiction. 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 

The National Council, through the By-Laws, Article XI, Section 1, 
clause 4, makes the Local Council responsible for approving applications for 
Troop Charters and in the same article, Section 2, clause 10, the Local Council 
is charged with the responsibility of promoting the troop relations and protec- 
ing the movement against misinterpretations, wrong direction, commercialisa¬ 
tion and unwise activities, but in Article XI, Section 1, clause 1, they place 
the responsibility for the organization, conduct and maintenance of the troop 
squarely upon the institution with which it is connected, or in the case of a 
community troop, upon some civic or welfare organization agreeing to assume 
such responsibility, or failing that, upon a Troop Committee reporting directly 
to the Council. 


A—INSTITUTIONAL TROOPS 

1— Explanation of the movement to the head of the institution and to 
its governing board at a meeting, by a representative of the Local Council. 

2— Formal endorsement of proposition to organize a troop by action of 
the institution’s governing body. 
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3— Appointment of a troop committee by formal action of the institu¬ 
tion’s authorities, the members of which committee shall meet collectively with 
a representative of the Local Council and have explained to them their duties 
and responsibilities. 

4— Selection of a suitable man to serve as Scoutmaster and one or more 
Assistant Scoutmasters, who have taken or will take the Scout Leaders Train¬ 
ing Course. 

A conference between the proposed Scoutmaster and an Executive officer 
of the Council should always precede the definite appointment. 

5— Application for “Troop Charter” to be prepared under the direction 
of the troop committee (Form 670) naming the member of the committee who 
is to represent the institution on the Local Council. 

6— Forward papers (Form 670) in duplicate to the Scout Executive to 
be presented at the monthly meeting of the Organization Committee for action. 


B—COMMUNITY TROOPS 

In the case of so-called Community Troops not connected with an insti¬ 
tution of any kind, a group of representative men interested in the welfare of 
boys should be organized and this group accept the same responsibility as an 
institution, following the same procedure as regards items 2-3-4-5 and 6 under 
Institutional Troops. 


C—NEW SCOUTMASTER 

When for any reason it becomes necessary to register a new Scout¬ 
master before the expiration of the troop year, only the Leadership Applica¬ 
tion (Form 605) need be filled out. This is to be forwarded to Local Head • 
quarters for action by the Organization Committee. 


D—ADDITIONAL ENROLLMENTS 

Additions to the Scout enrollment may be made by the Scoutmaster 
at any time during the year. In such cases the registration is for the balance 
of the troop year and the fee is proportioned. 

Use form 515 whether for one or more Scouts. 

Forward papers with requisite fees to Local Headquarters in Norfolk. 


E—REREGISTRATION 

Reregistration of old troops shall follow the same procedure as new 
troops except: 

1— Report of years work to governing body by Troop Committee. 

2— Action by institution on continuance of troop. 

3— Reappointment of Troop Committee. 

4— Fill out Charter Application and Annual Report to National Council. 

5— Papers in duplicate to be in Headquarters in time for the meeting 
of the Organization Committee in the month in which registration expires. 


Conclusion 

While the growing policy of the present is to put the 
responsibility for leadership directly up to the institu¬ 
tion and its troop committee—this in no sense absolves 
the Scout Executive and his organization and leader¬ 
ship committees from an active part therein. 
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THE TRAINING PROGRAM OF 
THE LOCAL COUNCIL 

by Lome W. Barclay—Director Dept. Education, 
National Council 


The key which unlocks the chest of your com¬ 
munity’s boyhood is the training program of the local 
councils. There are men in every community who are 
potential leaders of boys, but the mysteries of boy life 
must be unlocked for them so that direction in action 
and life may be given. The training program will 
furnish the inspiration and methods for the intensive 
growth of Scouting. The recruiting of institutions, 
troop committees, scoutmasters and assistant scout¬ 
masters will mean nothing to the future of the com¬ 
munity’s boyhood without a thorough-going, well 
planned and enthusiastically administered program 
of training. The technical aspects of the Scout Pro¬ 
gram as well as the general lack of understanding and 
appreciation of the problems of youth on the part of 
the grown ups make necessary, even imperative, their 
training in leadership. 

The constitution and by-laws of the local council 
present the responsibilities of the training and leader¬ 
ship committee—see pages 90, 91. The proper func¬ 
tioning of this committee must occupy much of the 
scout executive’s attention. No small part of his own 
training will be evidenced by his success in this de¬ 
partment of his work. The training program should 
have as its objective training of men to lead boys, 
and boys to lead boys and train the community to 
serve its youth. Such a program must contemplate 
the instruction of all who are to serve as leaders in 
the local work especially scoutmasters and patrol 
leaders. 
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Training Troop Committeemen 

The initial training of the troop committeemen 
comes through personal contact between the executive 
or his representative and the committeemen, either as 
individuals or in a group, when the troop is inaugurat¬ 
ed or when a new committee is appointed. The 
executive can do well to give time to educating the 
officers and the general membership of the institution 
using the program. The proper understanding on the 
part of the local institution of their responsibility in 
the way of leadership and support is fundamental and 
essential. The lack of permanency in many troops 
is due to the lack of understanding on the part of the 
institution of its responsibility in the initiation of the 
work. It is, therefore, important that the representa¬ 
tives of the institution in the form of the troop com¬ 
mitteemen should be thoroughly conversant with all 
their responsibilities not only to the scout movement 
but to the institution itself as well as to the group of 
boys. 

After the troop committeemen have had their 
initial training relative to their duties, a series of two 
or three conferences of committeemen in general 
may be profitably held. The main purposes of such 
a conference are to impart further knowledge and give 
inspiration to the troop committeemen in carrying 
forward the work. The element of inspiration is most 
important because the continuation and development 
of the work depends upon the interest of the institu¬ 
tion and its troop committee and stimulation is there¬ 
fore valuable in keeping them active in their responsi¬ 
bility. In local communities where troop committee¬ 
men are assigned to specific duties, such as are sug¬ 
gested in the HANDBOOK FOR SCOUTMASTERS, 
pages 196-201, conferences can be held for those 
assigned to the same tasks throughout the community. 
The frequency and the program of these sessions 
should be determined at the discretion of the local 
council training committee. The offering of a 
training course for committeemen has been well 
worked out by the El Paso, Texas, Council—Mr. G. 0. 
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Everman, Scout Executive. The following is the 
plan of the course: 


Pfan of Course 

On* <H evening tech week for • period of 
flve (S> octki 

Instructors 

Tho Training Coo mine*. Scoot Cotnmit- 
sioner. Depot y Commltttonen and the Scoot 
Exocotlvt. 


schedule 

Thursday. Sept. 30th 
THE REASON WHY OR THE PROBLEM 
STATED 

Tho Troop Committee and the Scootmaitet 
The chairmen and hit duties 


Thursday. Oct. 21st 
The Committee and the Scows 
The Committeemwi on Personal 


Instructor. 

To cover ell pbeeee of boys' *»orb especially Thursdsy. Oct. Tth 

that of e troop committee, collective end In- The Committee end the Local Council. 


(Open dtecomton > 
Thursdsy. Oct. 21th 


or more subjects under the following bend- 
ings: functions of the committee collective 
or united individual wort. 


Source of Information 
National Constitution of*tho Boy Scoots of 
America: Troop Comraiueemene Pamphlet: 
Scoutmasters Handbook. Boys Handbook: 
Troop Committeemens Schedule and Chart. 


(Open discussion.) 


Thursdsy. Oct. 14th 
The Committee and the Community 
The .Committee end the Parents 
The Committeemen on property 
(Open dtscuseion i 


Finances. Camps end Hikes 
The Committeeman on program 
(Open discu ssi o n ) 


tl Paso Council. Boy Scouts of Asurio, 

Gentlemen ■— 

Please enroll me as a member of the Boys’ Work or troop committee¬ 
mens training course to meet at the Chamber of Commerce every Thursday 
evening at 8:00 o’clock, starting Thursday evening. Sept the thirtieth 


Troop No. Name. 

Telephone. Address. 

The training of scoutmasters and assistants is the 
biggest item in the local council's training program. 
Many methods have been devised to help meet the 
need for training such as the plan suggested in the 
SCOUTMASTERS' HANDBOOK on Training by 
Apprenticeship. Then there is the method of the 
training school and the scoutmasters' round table. 
But even with the many efforts along this line, the 
training of the volunteers is still a problem. How 
during their leisure time, to train volunteer workers 
who already are crowded with their own regular 
duties is a problem which challenges the best thought 
and educational effort. 

Busy men—persuaded to give some of their leisure 
time because of their interest in meeting boy needs— 
doing a task so exacting as to really require of them 
careful study and preparation—standards having to 
compete with business, home, recreation, fatigue, 
inertia—the most casual thought reveals that main¬ 
tenance of interest will clearly call for the most 
attractive methods. Dr. H. W. Hurt makes the 
following pertinent and significant suggestions. 
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“It lea nt clear that insofar as possible the training should i 

a) Conserve the scoutmaster’s time. Meetings 

should Be Brief. 

b) Partake of the atmosphere of recreation. Some 

entertainment should always be provided. 

c) Should be suited to the need and speed of the in¬ 

dividual. 

d) As much as possible be done through channels 

other than mass meetings (though a regular 
social and conference session is doubtless valu¬ 
able); e. g. correspondence—visitations—per¬ 
sonal conferences—home reading, etc. 

e) It is unsound to put new men and old, year after 

year, through the “same course of intellectual 
sprouts.” Some method of grading and division 
must be introduced. 

f) The older men should be utilized to train the newer, 

with suitable recognitions to both. Training 
Course Diplomas are sound policy. 

g) The genius and versatility of the local executive will 

be taxed to study his men and find the kind of 
training they most need. 

h) In group sessions the Conference or discussion 

method—the pooling of experience, is very 
valuable. Indeed an executive will find it worth 
while in morale and instruction value to collect 
such methods, mimeograph or print them and 
distribute them from time to time to his Scout¬ 
masters. 

i) If the material to be “gotten over" to the Scout¬ 

master is outlined quite fully, mimeographed 
and given to the man, you have made possible 
a recurrent appeal to the eye as well as the one 
appeal to his ear. 

j) The correspondence Course material developed by 

the National Staff, or similar material, may be 
used by the Executive or his Director of training, 
to reach scoutmasters otherwise inaccessible. 

k) The Local Council should supply the scoutmaster 

with needed literature. 

Analysis of the Scoutmaster Job 

Whatever the method of instruction or training or 
preparation—what are the things that need to be “gotten 
over" to him? 

This can be best approached by analyzing out his du¬ 
ties and needed qualities which are fixed by the nature of 
his work. 

Clearly there are three divisions of scoutmaster need s 

(1) Things he must BE 

(2) Things he must KNOW 

(3) Things he must DO and certainly this is the 
order of their importance. 
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The Scoutmaster 
What he must BE 
“Physically strong, 
Mentally awake, 
Morally straight.” 


1) Man of Character 

2) *' •• C'ean Habits 

3) Good Loyal Citizen 

4) Man of at least aver 

age intelligence 

5) Interested in Boys;En- 

joy their association 

6) Man of Personality 

7) Making go<xl in some 

work 

8) Man with Sense ol 

Humor 

9) Teachable (openmind 

ed; Teamplay) 


KNOW 

1) Purposes & Objective 

of Scouting 

2) The Program | ^nd r 

3) Boy Nature 

4) Methods of I nsti 

f Hikes 

5) Out-of-doors j 


DO 

1) Live the Code h 
up for others 
o\ pi an I meetings 
; lla (activities, etc. 


3) Organize 


Train 

4) Conduct 


Boys 

Boy Helpe 
Men “ 
Work for 
progress 
Special 
subject 

^ U11UUV/ , { Indoor 

Meetings J Outdoor 

S') Conserve Boy Healtl 

6) Keep Records \ 
Make Reports /etc. 
Check Results I 

7) Keep himself growin 

8) Team Play_ 


How secured 

BY 

IN 

TRAINING 

COURSE 

Selection 
Selection | 

Selection 1 

Selection \ 

Selection & 
Experience j 
Selection 
Selection 

f Selection & 

Experience 

"Troop Com¬ 
mittees must 
be made to se¬ 
lect right kind 
of men. 
“Making men 
over** after 
they come in 
is as unprom¬ 
ising in scout¬ 
ing as it has 
been found 
generally in 
matrimony. 
Better pick the 
right kind first 
even if it 
means delay.) 

INSPIRA¬ 

TION 

(Every course 
should refresh 
the springs of 
spiritual vi¬ 

sion. 

Mere techni¬ 
que is inade¬ 
quate. 

Lofty motive 
must be af¬ 
forded. 

s Instruction 

Scout Literature 

Self-Instructiou 
or Special 
Courses 
Boys’ Hand- 

" 

• > «* 

Boy Psychology 


• i n 

Scoutmasters’ 

Handbook 

3 44 

it »• 

Various Out¬ 

0 «i 

t< « 

door Books, etc. 
Special Practice 



(Doing It) 
Trips, etc. 

r 



. Ideals 

Inspirational 

Training 

Instruction 

Literature 

Scout 

Must 

fs Instruction in How 

Literature 

Involve 

or Delegation 


Actual Doing 

Instruction in Hovn 

Participation 

of the things he 

is to do later as 

or Delegation 


well as the 

i Physical, Mental, 

Doing right 

“HOW” 

Moral Activity 

things 

Instruction 

Scout 


g Study and Action 

Literature 

CommunityLifi 

e 

Practical 

1 --- 

- 
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What should be in his Training Course? 

A careful study of this analysis reveals three things 
which should be in Scoutmaster Training Courses: 

1. Inspiration, things which minister to his spiritual 

life or personal efficiency, aimed to sustain, ele¬ 
vate and enrich 44 What he is” and help him keep 
up his 44 steam” and vision. 

2. Knowledge, of the program and of boy nature and 

of methods. This may come from self-instruc¬ 
tion or courses of training, or both. 

3. Actual Doing as a part of training as well as the 

actual “How to doprograms should be planned 
etc. This may profitably be supplemented by 
allowing the new man to briefly assist a strong 
experienced man, thus letting him actually do 
or lead. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, the following list 
of training items have been analyzed out of the program. 
However, preliminary to the actual training process, the 
council probably should present the scoutmaster with the 
Handbook and other needed literature. Effective scout- 
mastership then will need the following, probably in the 
order presented: 

1. Inspirational things to touch the man’s spiritual 

life and to enhance morale through vision. 44 A 
vision of personal obligation.” 

2. The objectives, the policies, the relationships of 

scouting including seascouting. How to present 
and use the Oath & Law and the 44 Good Turn.” 

3. How to plan meetings, activities, hikes, etc., in¬ 

cluding the actual 44 class-room” (or individual) 
building of sample programs, these then to be 
evaluated. 

4. Boy nature and Interests. Boy leaders, securing 

and training them. 

5. How to 4 ‘teach” (or better—how to give boys a 

chance to do and thus to learn) the various scout- 
crafts. 

The following items are included in the list of the 
things scouts learn to do: 

Knots, 

First Aid (1. Elementary, 2. More Advanced), 

Signaling (1. Elementary, 2. More Advanced), 

Tracking, 

Scout’s Pace, 

Use of Knife or hatchet and Axe, 

Fire Building, 

Cooking (1. Elementary, 2. More Advanced), 

Thrift, 14 mile hike, 

Compass, Map making. 

Swimming, Judging, Nature. 
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TH«m may probably bast ba includad as an activities part 
of tha training session and thus scattarad through tha 
antira training pariod. It is fundamental, however, not to 
submit tha experienced man to tha same routine as tha in¬ 
experienced. 

Thera are however, certain other things best taught 
tha new scoutmaster by doing 

a. Drill—foot movements, simple commands and for¬ 

mation for easy marching of boys through crowd¬ 
ed streets or on parade. 

b. Camping, technique and experience. 

c. Various handicrafts—though tha scoutmaster may 

delegate these to men expert therein. 

d. Tha making of a system of records. 

In many councils it has been found affective to organ¬ 
ize the new men into patrols under the leadership of more 
experienced men and to enable them to at once learn to 
do and observe how it is being taught by actually going 
through the various program elements. Certainly a 
capital scheme, if, the executive can get his men to do it. 

The new Scoutmaster’s Handbook contains consider¬ 
able material of the alternative methods sort and a very 
suggestive analysis of methods of instruction which are 
useful in keeping scout instruction as remote as possible 
from the formal school methods. 

6. Tests and Promotions, Court of Honor, Merit 
Badges and Vocations, are matters of such vital import 
that they are worthy of place in the training scheme. 
Formal examinations can kill hoy interest; real tests, 
however, frequently competitive—always doing rather 
than talking or writing words, and with suitable recog¬ 
nitions for the hoy—can give vigor to interest. 

It is imperative, however, to be again mindful of the 
fact that experienced men cannot safely be “put through’ 9 
the same training as new men time and again: they must 
either be used to train others or be separated from the in¬ 
experienced men for training. In the periodic conference 
and discussion, however, their contribution will be the 
chief source of experience and should be used and recog¬ 
nized as such." 

Hold Interest 

The scout executive must ever hold before him the 
fundamental necessity in all his training work to hold 
the interest of his men. Many devices have been 
developed to this end such as the announcement that 
a “big surprise” will be had at the next meeting such 
as getting a box of apples and passing them around as 
“eats,” or a fake boxing contest will add to the en- 
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joyment. Use your community song master for one 
or two of the surprises. He will be glad to cooperate. 
Many scout executives have found that the possibility 
of an examination at the end of the course where brain 
can be matched against brain will add considerable 
interest to the course. Contests can be arranged that 
will add much to the interest of the course. Nothing 
should be allowed to drag. Everything should go 
off with a snap. The opening session of a course must 
be crammed full of human and interest gripping ac¬ 
tivity. Otherwise many of the men who will come in 
to look in on the course the first evening will not 
continue. 

Faculty 

The Training Committee and the scout executive 
in organizing the course must give careful thought to 
the selection of a faculty. It is important that the 
best qualified men be secured. Educational authori¬ 
ties in your locality or in neighboring localities can be 
secured. State universities or other institutions of 
higher learning can possibly supply instructors. Care 
must be exercised with these special educators to be 
sure that they have the Scouting point of view and 
that their talks are related to the type of training 
which you are attempting to provide. Executives 
from neighboring cities can also be used. Local ex¬ 
pert scoutmasters and local leaders in various fields 
will contribute most in the developing of the faculty 
for training. 

National Certificates 

The Department of Education of the National 
Coupcil since August 1919 has been issuing certificates 
to local councils and schools and colleges conducting 
courses which meet with a set of minimum requirements 
which were established at that time. These min¬ 
imum requirements were devised only for an element¬ 
ary course in Scouting. Up to date it has not seemed 
practical to establish standards for advanced courses 
in Scouting. Certificates will be issued by the National 
Council through the Department of Education to all 
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men recommended by local councils as having satis¬ 
factorily completed training courses which have been 
previously approved by the Department of Education. 
The following minimum requirements were adopted by 
the Committee on Education of the National Council. 
1. A course to be approved by the Department of 
Education should consist of a minimum of six¬ 
teen hours of training work, preferably eight 
sessions of two hours each. 
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2. At least one session of each course should be in 

the out-of-doors and be devoted to practice 
work. 

3. At least 50 per cent of the course should con¬ 

sist of other than talks and lectures. The out¬ 
line submitted for approval should show evi¬ 
dence of the intention to devote much time to 
practical work. 

4. The course should include an exposition of the 

principles and objectives of Scouting as well as 
its educational principles. 

5. Certificates are to be issued upon the recom¬ 

mendation of the group giving the course, but 
it is expected that all who are recommended 
will have attended at least 75 per cent of the 
sessions. A charge of 25 cents is made for 
each certificate. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSES ARE 
SUGGESTED AS TYPES OF TRAINING 
FOR LOCAL COUNCILS 

Schedule of Training Schools for Men 

NEW LONDON COUNCIL BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

1919-1920 
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BIGHT MEETINGS FOR NEW SCOUTMASTERS 
ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


Tuesday Evenings 7:30 to 9:30 

I* Organization 

The man to be organized into regular Scout troops with 
Patrols and Patrol leaders. 


II. 


utes. 


Order of Meetings 

(a) General organization, lecture and discussion, 30 min- 


© 


Scoutcraft 60 minutes. 
Games 30 minutes. 


III. Sessions and Subjects 

1. First Meeting. 

(a) The Boy Scout Movement, its plans, principles and 
policies, including physical, mental and moral significance. 

(b) 15 minutes drill. Distribution of handbooks, explana- 
tion of different ranks of Scouts, Tenderfoot requirements, etc. 
Knot tying, assignment of first 36 pages of Handbook for study. 

(c) Games. 

2. Second Meeting. 

(a) The sim|de problems of boys in their “teen” age, and 
principles of management to be used in their leadership. 

(b) 15 minutes of calisthenics. Knot tying practice, dis¬ 
tribution of Tenderfoot questions and discussion regarding 
them, announcement that the Tenderfoot ezaminations will be 
held at next meeting. 

(c) Games. 

3. Third Meeting. 

(a) The Tenderfoot test; significance of the Scout Oath 
and Law; how, when and where to give the test; first impression 
of Scouting; making awards. 

(b) Each Scoutmaster takes the entire Tenderfoot test. 

(c) Games. 

4. Fourth Meeting. 

(a) The troop committee—a form of community expres¬ 
sion. Its duties, who chooses it, etc. 

(b) 15 minutes of drill. Practice—of bandaging, and 
methods of carrying injured persons. 

(c) Games. 

5. Fifth Meeting. 

(a) Troop organization—Scoutmaster, Assistant Scout¬ 
master and Patrols, selection and duty of troop and Patrol officers, 
registration of troop. 

(b) 15 minutes of calisthenics. Review of bandaging, and 
methods of carrying injured. 

(c) Games, announcement of outdoor meeting the follow¬ 
ing week, and short talk regarding troop hikes. 

6. Sixth Meeting. 

(Outdoor-meeting, Sunday or holiday afternoon) 

(a) Trail signs and tracking. 

(b) Fire building and cooking. 

(c) Outdoor games. 

7. Seventh Meeting. 

(a) Problems of troop management. 

(b) 15 minutes drill. Practice of first aid and signaling. 

(c) Games. 

8. Eighth Meeting. 

(a) The value of story telling to the troop. How to tell s 
story. Distribution of articles printed in “Scouting* * regarding 
initiation. 

(b) Demonstration of a practical troop meeting. 
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NEWARK, N. J. TRAINING POLICY 
This System of Training aims to cover ovary phaso of Scouting 

which in any way results in a more thorough understanding of the 

Scout Program. 

The plan involves training under two distinct heads, vist The 

Executive Staff, and the Training Department. 

THE EXECUTIVE STAFF 

Specific Details: 

1. Troop instruction by the Field Staff. 

This involves training in troop management and routine, 
by the commissioners and the field executives. The Com¬ 
missioner’s Staff consists of the scout commissioner, a deputy 
and his assistants for each district, and special deputies at large. 
Following is the plan: A field executive is to be present with every 
new troop during its first two meetings after registering, and a 
deputy commissioner, or an assistant, or an Aide is to be present 
during the next two meetings. The object of this plan is to 
teach, at the start, the proper method of conducting meetings, 
and of instructing. Occasionally, joint inspections are to be 
held by the whole Commissioner’s Staff for the purpose of stand¬ 
ardisation. 

2. Bulletins. 

3. Visits to old troops by new leaders. 

4. Training Troop. 

The training troop is a group of leaders or prospective 
leaders registered and meeting as scouts under the direction of a 
scoutmaster who is expert in the fundamentals of Scouting stand¬ 
ards which the council aims to reach. 

5. Pathfinders of the Golden Trail. 

This group is fundamentally an “older boy** group. It 
functions at best in camp because its meetings are ceremonial 
in nature, involving Indian terms and ceremonies. Only the 
most trustworthy scouts who represent excellent material for 
field work are admitted into its membership. 

6. Troop Committee Instructions. 

Thi# involves training troop committeemen to function 
according to the plan adopted by the Local Council. The in¬ 
structors are members of tne Organization Committee. 

7. Troop Committee Bulletins. 

These are bulletins issued for the purpose of teaching troop 
committeemen how to function at their best. 

8. Training Camp and Mass Hikes. 

This involves lone troop camps, week-end camps, summer 
and winter camps, and hikes held at frequent intervals for new 
troops. The plan is to hold a hike under the leadership of an 
expert for every three new troops. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

Subdivided under: 

A. The Officers. B. Certified Older Scouts. C. District Committees 
A. The Officers: 

I. The officers, consisting of the chairman of the Training 
Dept, and two vice chairmen, have direct supervision over 
the following: 

a. The Scoutleaders* Training School. 

During this course, emphasis is placed on teaching: 

(1) The underlying principles of Scouting and his¬ 

tory of the movement. 

(2) Boy psychology, discipline, the older boy. 

(3) Registration, records (office and troop), trans¬ 

fers, national policies, certificates (when to 
award). 

(4) Troop Organisation, consisting of: 

X. Patrol Organisation. 

Y. Officers. 

Z. Troop committee (audit, camp, contests, 

community, council representation, 
drill, finance, hike, inspection, instruc¬ 
tion, physical training, property, pub¬ 
licity, records, tests). 
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(5) Leadership. 

X. The Scoutmaster (books, boy psychology, 

character, church, correspondence, 
courtesy, discipline, executive ability, 
good turn, home, instruction, law lead¬ 
ership, notices to scouts, oath, organi¬ 
zation, patriotism, program, school, 
tests). 

Y. The Assistant Scoutmaster (leadership, 

practice in conducting meetings with 
the scoutmaster present, special work). 

Z. The Patrol Leader (courtesy, discipline, 

leadership, patrol competition, patrol 
organization, programs, special meet¬ 
ings outside). 

(6) Requirements, camps, hikes, merit badges, prac¬ 

tical methods, rallies, standard troops. 

(7) Associate Scout, pine tree patrol, sea scouting. 

(8) Court of Honor, inspection, mobilization, train¬ 

ing system. 

(9) Aims, awards, demonstrations, investiture cere¬ 

monies, model parents* nights. 

(10) Community interest. 

U. Americanization. 

V. Visits to homes by all troop officials, es¬ 

pecially to those parents who do not 
permit their boys to join. 

W. Letters to parents. 

X. Parents* Nights. 

Y. Publicity. 

Z. Assisting the church and the school. 

(11) Emphasis on methods of instilling interest, and 

of thus holding the boy. 

O. Demonstrations at schools and on parents* 

nights. 

P. Assisting the church and school. 

Q. Inter-troop contests, patrol meetings, 

point contests. 

R. Jobs for scouts, methods of earning mon¬ 

ey for troops. 

S. Civic duty (clean-up days, etc.), pride in 

being snappy, alert and efficient, traffic 
duty (use of ropes and staffs). 

T. A real out-of-door Scouting program, 

troop meetings, in the open. 

U. Initiation ceremonies, original demon¬ 

strations, songs, stunts. 

V. Lectures, publicity, troop bulletins or 

magazines, troop library. 

W. Athletics for older boys outside of regular 

scouting period, fire by friction, trek¬ 
king, wall scaling, etc. 

X. Teaching from the start respect for uni¬ 

form and insignia, service stripes, veter¬ 
an badge, etc. 

Y. Training courses in the troop. 

Z. Making troop apparatus. 

(12) Programs and order of procedure at troop meet¬ 

ings. 

(13) Council organization policy. 

Y. Three department plan, (1) Administra¬ 

tion, (2) Training and Inspection, (3) 
Examination and Court of Honor. 

Z. Relation to the community. 

1. Co-operation in all work of a civic or 

charitable nature. 

2. Secui ing special instruction from all 

civic agencies. 
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3. Having special scout committals 

appointed by all agencies which 
aim to give service. 

4. Having special men appointed by 

large business concerns for the 
Scoutleaders* Reserve Corps for 
the purpose of feeding it with new 
men. 

5. Having a special policy in relation to 

the schools, whereby both they 
and the scout movement can be 
mutually helpful in community 
work. 

b. Training scouts as city scout officials. 

This involves fitting the older boy into the civic life 
of the city by, at times, having him given author¬ 
ity to associate with the city officials of the various 
departments. 

c. Training school in out-of-door work. 

An out-of-door training involves instruction in re¬ 
gard to beds, camps, campus, cooking, fire-making, 
hikes, knife and axe, nature, pace, packs, roads, 
sanitation and tracking. 

d. Training school for scribes. 

e. Training school for patrol leaders. 

f. Training school in merit, badge subjects. 

This includes angling, bee-keeping, bird study, 
civics, conservation, electricity, firemanship, first 
aid, first aid to animals, life saving, marksmanship 
pathfinding, photography, plumbing, printing, 
pioneering, safety first, surveying, swimming. 

g. Lecture Bureau. 

This involves lectures by the Public Health Dept., 
Safety First Dept., the Sanitation Dept., etc. 

h. The Safety Patrol. 

The object of this being to train boys who are now 
members of the Safety Patrol as instituted in the 
public schools, to be prepared for emergencies on 
city streets. 

i. Instructions in Sea-Scouting. 

B. Certified Older Scouts. 

In general the older boy as referred to in the Training Dept, is a 
scout certified by some expert, as qualified to act on the Train¬ 
ing Staff. The boy is used in good part in instructing new 
troops, although at times he is encouraged to conduct train¬ 
ing classes of his own. The older scouts are certified by the 
Training Dept, after having shown the necessary knowledge 
and skill to do training in: 

a. First Aid. c. Signaling. e. Games. 

b. Knots. d. Troop meeting programs. 

C. District Committees: 

Every district committee is made up of a chairman and as many 
other experts as he is able to rally to the work. The functions 
of this committee are: 

a. Drill instructions. 

This may include district drills and certain neces¬ 
sary marching tactics; also drill instruction at 
troop meetings. 

b. Music instruction. 

Drummers, buglers, fifers, and at times bands are 
drilled by volunteer instructors. 

c. Training classes in first aid, map-work and signaling. 

d. Training classes in merit badge subjects. 

e. A district lecture board. 
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SCOUTMASTERS' TRAINING INSTITUTE 
SAN FRANCISCO COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


A short term stuloh of sight weeks on the leadership of boys. Sessions 
held every Monday evening.at eight o'clock. 

MARCH 22nd—MAY 17th. 

RED CROSS BUILDING. CIVIC CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO, 
(use McAllister Street entrance.) 


DATES AND SUBJECTS. 

MONDAY, March 22nd. 

8:00 P. M.—Registration. 

8:15 P. M.—Greetings. 

CHAS. C. MOORE, President, San Francisco 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

8:30 P.M.—Address—"The New Dawn in Scouting." 

CHAS. KEELER, Author and President of the 
California Writers’ Association. 

9:00 P. M.—Social Hour. 

Impromptu Stunts. 

Refreshments. 

MONDAY, March 29th. 

8:00 P. M.—Roll Call. 

8:05 P. M.—"The Psychology of Boyhood." 

PROF. J. W. HARRIS, PH. D. of the College 
of the Pacific. 

8:45 P. M.—"Model Troop Meeting." 

Practical demonstration by the Scouts of 
Troop No. 20, under the direction of Scout¬ 
master H. E. Hansen. 

MONDAY, April 5th. 

8:00 P. M.—Roll Call. 

8:05 P.M.—"Scouting and Juvenile Delinquency." 

JOS. C. ASTREDO, Chief Probation Officer, 
Juvenile Court, San Francisco, Calif. 

8:45 P. M.—Instruction Period: Tenderfoot Tests. 

JUDGE ROLLA B. WATT. 

Assignment: First Chapter in Boy Scout Handbook 
with special reference to Oath, Laws and 
Knots. 

MONDAY, April 12th. 

8:00 P. M.—Roll Call. 

8:05 P. M.—"The Older Boy Problem.” 

J. E. ADD1COTT, Principal, Polytechnic High 
School. 

8:45 P. M.—"Semaphore Signaling." 

SIDNEY VAN WYCK. 

9:30 P. M.—"Patrol Organization." 

FRANK C. WILLETT. 

MONDAY, April 19th. 

8:00 P. M.—Roll Call. 

8:05 P. M.—"The Social Phase of Scouting." 

GEO. E. KENE1PP, Field Executive, Oakland, 
Calif. 

8:45 P. M.—"Second Class First Aid and Bandaging." 

DR. FREDERICK D’EVELYN. 

9:30 P. M.—"Observation and Bird Study." 

C. B. LASTRETO. 

Assignment: Boy Scout Handbook, pages 353-382, 
with special reference to First Aid and Ban¬ 
daging. 
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MONDAY, April 26th. 

8:00 P. M.—Roll Call. 

8:05 P.M.—“Essentials in Troop Organization.” 

W. R. SPOHN, Commissioner, National Cath¬ 
olic War Council, and Special Field Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 

8:45 P. M.—“Wig Wag Signaling.” 

SIDNEY VAN WYCK. 

9:30 P. M.—“Cooking Tests.” 

CAPT. W. WEHSER. 

Assignment: Review—Boy Scout Handbook, pages 
283-293. 


MONDAY, May 3rd. 

8:00 P. M.—Roll Call. 

8:05 P. M.—“Development of the Merit Badge Program.” 

WM. S. WOLLNER, Chairman, Court of 
Honor. 

8:40 P. M.—Advanced First Aid—First Class Tests. 

DR. FREDERICK D’EVELYN. 

9:30 P. M.—Map Making and reading. 

L. C. OU1MBY. 

Assignment: Boy Scout Handbook—Pages 335-352, 
with special reference to First Class Tests. 

MONDAY, May 10th. 

8:00 P.M.—Roll Call. 

8:05 P. M.—“Physical Considerations in Hiking.” 

DR. S. RUTHERFORD LEVY. 

8:25 P. M.—“Scouting and Music.” 

O. GORDON ERICKSON. 

8:45 P. M.—Review of the Course. 

9:00 P. M.—-Final Written Examinations. 

9:30 P. M.—Social Hour and Refreshments. 


NOTE:—Th*» graduation exercises of the Institute will take place on Monday 
• May 7th, at which time the diplomas will be presented. On the 

same evening the San Francisco Council will open a course of four 
weeks in Camp Leadership, especially designed for those who are to 
act as leaders at the summer training camp at Sazadero. 
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Use Scoutmasters’ Handbook in Course 

With the publication of the SCOUTMASTERS' 
HANDBOOK has come a great help to the develop¬ 
ment of training programs for scout leaders. The 
Handbook should be the text book of the course and 
every encouragement should be given to the study of 
the Handbook for Scoutmasters while the course is 
going on. This has been well worked out by the 
Wichita, Kans., Council as seen in their course. 

n * __ 


Schedule 

Tureday, October 2(th Meeting No. I 

SCOUTING. 

It. Objective., Accomplishment, and Pon- 
ubilitic. ‘ 

THE JOB OF THE SCOUTMASTER. 

Scout Executive B. B. Dawson. First 
Three Chapters of S. M Handbook. 
Saturday, October JOtk Meeting No. 2 

HIKES AND MEETINGS. 

The kinds of hikes, their purposes and 
aims as well as the general plan, for meet¬ 
ing. and suggested program, and a method 
of making up such programs will be con¬ 
sidered here. 

Scoutmasters F. C. Williams. G. M. Snare- 
ley. Frank Isely, A. E. Frans and the 
Scout Executive. 

Chapter IV of the Scoutmaster. - Handbook 
should be studied in connection with this 
■meeting. 

Saturday. November Ctb Meeting No. 3 

SCOUT-CRAFT. 

Elementary and advanced Scoulcraft will 
be taken up and discussed with regard to 
the dilferant ranks of Scouting and the 
requirements thereof. 

Nine methods of instruction suggested in 
the Handbook will be enlarged upon here 
in s theoretical way and there will be sug¬ 
gested what might be called Interest Ma¬ 
terial to help the Scoutmaster in putting 

Scout Executive Dxwsnn, Scoutmsxters 
Iselv, Snaveley, William, and Franx. 
Chapter. V of the Scoutmaster! - Handbook. 
Saturday. November 13th Meeting No. 4 
SCOUTMASTERS’ HIKE. 

Under direction of the Scout Executive an 
afternoon and evening will he spent in the 
open and around the campfire. In order to 

rangemenU ax to time and place will be 
roads it-the second and third meeting of 


the series. A practical demonstration of 
the methods learned in meeting No. 4 and 
some practical work in fire building, axe. 
knife and hatchet, cooking, etc., will fill 
the afternoon and the meeting around the 


le first three meetings and they v 
announced at the close of the third meeting 
along with the announcement of the Hike. 
Saturday, November 20th* Meeting No. I 
CLASS REQUIREMENTS. 

A atudy of Chapter VI of the Scoutmaster". 
Handbook will give a very good idea as to 
the nature of thia meeting. An effort will 
be made to clearly define thoae things in the 
requirements which are not clear to some. 
Methods of giving the examinations espe¬ 
cially will be considered here 
Scoutmasters Franx, Isely. Sniveloy, Wil¬ 
liams and the Scout Executive. 


__ id Chapter VIII at 

the Handbook for Seoutmasl»r» considers 
tlvis side of the matter and on this the dim 
missions will be based. 

Scout Executive Dawson. Scoutmasters 
Snaveley. Williams. July and Franx 
Saturday. December I Ilk Meeting No. * 
BOYS. 

This meeting will be based principally on 
Chapters X and XII of the Scoutmasters" 
Handbook, second part The meeting wiB 
be conducted by A K Rule. Professor of 
Psychology at Friends University. Pro- 
feasor Rule s interest in. and study of boys 
from s psychological view insures an in¬ 
teresting and very profitable meeting. We 
only regret that lie lias to be limited to one 
meeting for this big subject. 


Saturday. November 27lh Meeting No. • 
THE SCOUT TROOP AND PATROL 
This Will no doubt be one of the most im¬ 
portant of all the meetings ns it will get 
right next to thoae problems which are so 
large to the average Scoutmaster. The 
matter o( Membership, Discipline, Group¬ 
ing. business. Routine, and others are of 
vital interest to every Scoutmaster. Assist¬ 
ant, or Troop Committeeman. A number 
of special features for holding the interest 
of the older boy will also be suggested for 
discussion. 

Scoutmasters Snaveley, Franx. Williams. 
Scout Executive Dawson, and Scoutmas¬ 
ter Isely. 

Chapter number Vll of the Scoutmasters’ 
Handbook. 

Saturday, December 4lh Meeting Nn. 1 

SCOUTING AND THE COMMUNITY. 

The Home, the Church, the School, State 
And Civic institutions, all go to make up the 

a supplementary movement. The matter 
of Good Turns. Individual, Troop and Civic, 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFI¬ 
CANCE OF SCOUTING 

We know of no more capable man for IhF 
above topic than the one wbo has accepted 
it Dr Ross W. Sanderson is the Execu¬ 
tive Secretary of the Wichita Federation 
of Churches and he has been asked to apeak 
very frankly as to what the church expects 
of a Boy Scout Troop Hr is in a position 
to speak for all denominations and having 
been a Scoutmaster is familiar with the 
attitude af the National Headquarters aa 
expressed in Article III. Section I of tho 
National Council Constitution. 

THE SCOUT AND HIS LIFE WORK 
The Scoutmaster who is awakr to hn op¬ 
portunity plays a greater part than be 
supposes in the vocational aelectiona of hu 
Scouts. A little care and thot given to 
this tide of his work win resuh in grant 
good. Chapter XI gives aome definite sug¬ 
gestions in regard to this matter and Ibeac 
will be presented to the Scoutmasters by 
Mr L W Brooks. Principal. Wichita Hmh 
School. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

Short Training Camps 

The Charlotte, N. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Couacils have found the short concentrated scoutcamp 
training course very effective. It is found a problem 
to secure the attendance of men at a scoutmasters' 
course running a period of weeks where they must 
give an evening a week to the course and an evening 
a week to their troops. Executives are finding the 
course such as that of Charlotte, N. C. (see below) 
valuable in helping in their problem of training. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has operated courses of this kind 
twice on Saturday and Sunday. 
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SCOUT MASTERS—TROOP COMMITTEE. 

MEN. 

This training course is for your instruction 
and for the purpose of showing you, by doing, 
the things you teach your scouts. The big out. 
doors calls lor men, real live men, who can 
swim, and live in the open But can you do 
these things and get real enjoyment from the 
experience' No. this requires knowledge ot 
the woods and streams, how to build cooking 
fires, then be able to cook after getting it 
started, what woods to cook with, these and 
many other valuable hints will be given in this 
course Tree study under the direction of an 
authority on trees and shrubs, birds, by a 
nature lover and one who has made a study of 
their habits, eU , first aid to the injured and 
camp surgery by our Chief Scout Surgeon. 
How to select a camp site for the night, week 
end or permanent. Don't miss these instruc¬ 
tions. and the last one on the program—Fun- 
come and see Fee for Scoutmasters and Com¬ 
mitteemen will be car fare to and from Beatty 
Station on P A N., 32 cents each way. 


WHAT TO BRING 

Heavy blanket; note book and pencil; good 
strong pocket knife, pocket comb; compass 
fif you have one). 


WHAT TO WEAR 

Old suit of clothes; soft hat or cap. easy 
walking shoes; light weight woolen shirt. 


NO FIRE ARMS. TOBACCO. OR PLAYING 
CARDS ALLOWED IN CAMP 


MONDAY. AUGUST 4TH 
1:45 P- M.—Leave Scout Headquarters. 

2:30 P. M—Formation S. F. over trail for 
camp. 

3:15 P. M-—Arrive in camp and register. 
3:45 P. M.—Tracking and trailing demon¬ 
strations .S teere 

4:00 P. M.—Fires and fire building..Crayton 
4:25 P. M.—Compass..—Wilkes 


4>45 P. M.—Swimming and life 

saving__Robinson 

5:30 P M.—Over night hike_Crayton and 

. Steer* 

6:00 P. M.—Selection of camp site, sanita¬ 
tion, etc.--Crayton 

6:30 P. M—Supper. 

7:00 P. M.—Demonstrate fire building with¬ 
out matches_Steers 

7:30 P. M.—Lcan-to and Indian quick-up. 

9:00 P M.—Astronomy_Wilkes 

9:30 P. M.—Camp Fire talks 


Good Night 

TUESDAY. AUGUST 5TH 
6:30 A. M.—Rise and setting up exercises. 
6:45 A. M.—Fires lighted. Coffee or cocoa. 
7:30 A. M —Pack. 

7:40 A. M.—Tracking to scout camp. 

8:00 A. M.—Breakfast in camp. 

8:30 A. M.—Tree study.E. S. Draper 

9:16 A. M.—Knot tying.Sheldon 

10:00 A. M.—Swim ..T.Robinson 

11:00 A. M — Rest. 

12:30 A. M.— Dinner. 

1:30 P. M.—Birds.F D. Sampson 

2:30 P. M.—Route sketch map 

making . Steer* 

3:00 P. M.—Hike.Robinson and Crayton 

4:30 P. M.—Swim.Robinson 

6:30 P. M.—First aid..Dr. B. J Witherspoon 
*5:45 P. M.—Supper. 

6:30 P- M.—Scout games ..Garrison 

7:30 P. M.— Indian ceremony. 

7:46 P. M.—Opening of Pot Latch speech by 
Big Chief. Bear dance of tribe; 
Wolf dance of tribe; Goose dance 
of tribe. Prayer song to Great 
Spirit for bountiful supply of 
food. 

GOOD NIGHT? 


The summer camp furnishes a superb opportunity 
for training in leadership. 84 council camps report 
for 1920 leadership training of adults as a major ac¬ 
tivity. Scout camps now look upon their function as 
training camps in leadership—men as well as boys. 
If it is not practical to get the scoutmasters, assistants 
and troop committeemen together for a week, they 
can be given much help by a series of evening meetings 
after working hours or week ends or by a series of 
Saturday meetings. No camping program is com¬ 
plete without a program of training of adult leader¬ 
ship. 

The Forestry Department of the University of 
Minnesota at Lake Itasca and the Agricultural De¬ 
partment of Pennsylvania State University have 
pointed the way in showing how the state uniyersity 
can be utilized in training leadership during the sum¬ 
mer months in camp. The Utah Agricultural College 
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made an excellent contribution in its short course of 
last winter in which it drew men from various parts of 
Utah and with the local scout authorities offered an 
excellent course of training over a period of two weeks. 
The willingness on the part of educational authorities 
to assist the training of leadership today is most en¬ 
couraging and all their facilities should be taken ad¬ 
vantage of by every local council. 

Extension Department of Universities Give Help 

Good results are being gotten by some councils in 
cooperating with the Extension Department of 
universities. The Youngstown, Ohio, Council has 
for two years cooperated with the Extension Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Pittsburgh in carrying for¬ 
ward its leadership training course. The University 
of Nebraska assisted by the Lincoln, Nebr., Council 
this year carried through at Lincoln the following 
course: 

Scoutmasters' Training Course conducted by the 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Extension 
Department in Cooperation with the 
Boy Scouts of America, Lincoln Council. 


Schedule of Scoutmasters Training Course 
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The College Town 

Opportunity of an Executive in a College Town 

With the growth of the Scout Movement has come a 
magnificent appreciation of its value by the faculties 
of our colleges, universities, normal schools and theo¬ 
logical seminaries. At the present time successful 
courses are operated in many universities, colleges, 
normal schools, and theological seminaries. Teachers 1 
College, Columbia University, has two members of the 
staff giving leadership to courses for scoutleaders. 

This development offers the scout executive in a 
college town a remarkable opportunity for service not 
only to the students of the college but to the boys of 
his own community. The college town scout executive 
is in a strategic position to interest the college author¬ 
ities in adding to their curriculum either in the De¬ 
partment of Physical Education or in the School of 
Education a Bearleaders' course. These courses will 
minister not only to the students in the institutions, 
but to the leaders in the town. 

Having the course under the auspices of the college 
or university, adds dignity and influence to it. It also 
makes available to the council the services of many 
men connected with the college who may contribute 
much to the development of the scout work with boys. 
In many cases, the scout executives, for the present at 
least, have to give rather intimate leadership to the 
college instructors until they have begun to think of 
this work with boys in terms of Scouting. Every 
faculty has many practical men who would be interest¬ 
ed in doing work of this kind. In but few cases will 
the executive find any difficulty in securing the active 
co-operation of the college or university in introducing 
these courses. The Department of Education will be 
glad to assist in working out of the details after the 
initial co-operation is established. 

This plan will give an opportunity for the local 
council to enlist many students and members of the 
faculty as assistants or instructors. Our suggestion, 
however, is that the students be put in as assistants 
rather than as scoutmasters because of the fact that 
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they are only at school a few months of the year and 
when their courses are finished most of them move 
away entirely. 

In each college town there is also a great oppor¬ 
tunity for the scout executive to bring together all 
students in the college who are scouts or who have been 
scouts and establish within the college itself a scout 
unit of men who are interested in boys and in Scouting. 
Two or three meetings a year might be held of these 
men to continue and maintain their interest in the 
movement. From this source much assistance can be 
secured. In Yale University, where this plan has 
been tried out by the New Haven Council, there has 
been secured very substantial assistance from the 
students and at the same time there has been main¬ 
tained within the student himself a wholesome interest 
in Scouting so that when he graduates he will go 
back to his own community with a continued interest 
in the movement and prepared to render service to 
boyhood there. 


DENVER’S PLAN 

The Denver Council has developed a unique plan 
of training scoutleaders in that their course practically 
continues throughout the year and although a man 
may be unable to take certain session of the course, 
he can get those sessions in a later course. This plan 
seems to work well. Denver Council has prepared a 
syllabus which has been helpful. Up to date it has 
not seemed advisable to publish such a national sylla¬ 
bus because of the feeling of many that we are still in 
the experimental stage in training courses and a na¬ 
tional syllabus would have a tendency to stratify 
methods throughout the country. There should be 
the widest activity in the way of experiments with the 
development of methods of training volunteer leaders. 
The Denver Council has made a real contribution, 
through its syllabus and the development of its co¬ 
operative work with Denver University. It has a 
commencement program and publishes a list of their 
graduates. 
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The University of Denver 

and the Denver Council 

Boy Scouts of America 

This Certifies that - 

Hu completed satisfactorily the Course in 

Social fVetfare Studies and Recreational Leadership 

prescribed for Commmioned Officers of The Boy Scouts of America and is hereby declared Proficient 

In IVitness fVhereof the Seals of The University of Denver and of the Boy Scouts of America 
and the signatures of the proper officers are hereunto affixed 

The Unrvtrtity ef Denver: 

_ Cborne the 

•/ Strmhgy 


Rural Training 

The Training Committee of the local council has a 
much simpler problem in the city than in the rural 
community. Distance and the difficulty of getting 
men together in rural districts adds very much to the 
work of the scout executive whose responsibilities take 
him into the rural communities. The plan which 
seems most feasible is that of two or three con¬ 
ferences of scout leaders in various parts of the rural 
community through the year. This of course should 
be supplemented from the executives' office by helps 
based upon the Scoutmasters' Handbook which can 
be sent through the mail. If a training school is 
attempted covering a series of sessions, it will be neces¬ 
sary for the executive to realize that an attendance of 
four or five men will be very much worth while. The 
plan of the Monmouth County Council in having an 
executive officer remain for some time in a given lo¬ 
cality and thereby devote considerable time to per¬ 
sonal instruction is getting results. (See page 202.) 
Many of the suggestions here given for the work of the 


Denver Ceunat, Bey Steen ef Amenta 
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Training Committee will have to be adjusted and ad¬ 
ministered in another manner for the rural com¬ 
munity. Nevertheless, many of the fundamental 
principles here stated will be of great assistance in the 
development of the training program in small com¬ 
munities. 

The correspondence course being developed by the 
Department of Education will be very valuable as a 
help in the training program in the rural communities. 
This correspondence course also can be used to ad¬ 
vantage by local councils but it should not displace 
the regular training school. Fuller information of the 
course can be supplied by the Department of Educa¬ 
tion of the National Council. 

Leaders 9 Clubs 

In the early days of the movement and even yet, 
much valuable training work has been done through 
the Scoutmasters’ Association or the Leaders 9 Club, as 
it is sometimes called now. Great value will accrue 
from the information and inspiration received by 
scoutmasters one from another through the monthly 
meetings. It is an opportunity for the interchange of 
successful methods and for conferences on troop and 
boy problems with other scoutmasters. These round 
table meetings from the standpoint of training are 
very important. The training function, therefore, 
of the leaders’ group should always be kept before the 
scout executive as a fundamental objective in his 
training program. Scoutmasters not only need the 
help in knowing how to carry on the work with the 
boys, but they need the stimulation which can come 
through such work to the carrying forward of Scout¬ 
ing with boys. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE LEADERS* CLUB 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, LOS ANGELES. 


Article I—Name. 

The name of this organization is The Leaders* Club. Boy Scouts 
of America, Los Angeles. 

Article II—Purpose. 

The purpose of this organization is to promote the Boy Scout 
program for character development, citizenship training, physical 
fitness, and Americanization throughout the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the Los Angeles Council, Boy Scouts of America, as 
follows t 
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Section 1. By bringing all who are directly concerned in troop 
management and leadership into organized common council. 

Section 2. By promoting the plans of national and local head¬ 
quarters for securing adequate leadership and maintaining high 
standards among those who serve as leaders. 

Section 3. By organizing and supporting all helpful lines of 
communication between troop leaders and headquarters executives. 

Section 4. By acting, through proper channels, as an advisory 
body to the court of honor, scout commissioner, scout executive and 
the department heads of local headquarters. 

Section 5. By planning, promoting and conducting in detail, 
annually, the program of Boy Scout Week. 

Article III—Membership. 

Section 1. Membership in this club shall be limited to men who 
are citizens of the United States or who have legally declared their in¬ 
tention to become citizens of the United States, and who subscribe 
to the Scout Oath and Law and Constitution and By-Laws of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and can qualify in accordance with the provisions 
of Article II of the constitution of the national council of the B. S. A. 

Section 2. Membership in this club shall be further limited to 
those who are troop committeemen, scoutmasters, assistant scout¬ 
masters, and deputy scout commissioners in good standing. 

Section 3. The Scout Executive shall be ex-officio a member of 
the club and of the executive committee. 

Article IV—Officers. 

The officers of this club shall be a President, a Vice President and 
a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be elected and perform the duties set 
forth in the By-Laws. 

Article V—Executive Committee. 

The executive committee of this club shall consist of the officers 
and two additional members who shall be elected and perform the 
duties set forth in the By-Laws. 

Article VI—Annual Meeting. 

This club shall hold an annual meeting within thirty days after 
Boy Scout Week, for the purpose of electing officers for the ensuing 
year, and to conduct such other business as may be prescribed in the 
By-Laws. 

Article VII—Amendments. 

This constitution may be amended at a regularly called meeting 
of the club provided that a copy of the proposed amendment or amend¬ 
ments accompany the call for the meeting, and provided further that 
such proposed amendment or amendments shall have had the consid¬ 
eration of the executive committee at a duly called meeting. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING COURSE 
DALLAS COUNCIL BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Geo. W. Keeley, 2nd V-Pres. 

W. E. Joor, Scout Commissioner 

INSTRUCTION SUBJECT 

SPECIAL SUBJECT 

March 4 

T. N. Crawford, Chairman. 
Preliminary Details 
Organization of Patrols 

J. P. Fitch, 

Principles of Boy Leadership 

March 11 

R. H. Taylor, Chairman. 
Tenderfoot Requirements, 
Salute, Insignia, History of 
and respect due flag. Knots 
and their use 

H. B. Goodnight, 

Scout Ideals—Policies 

March 18 

Jack R. Berry, Chairman. 
Scout Motto, Games, Knots, 
Drill and its purpose 

C. P. Kerr, 

Troop Meetings 

March 25 

W. E. Joor, Chairman. 
Tenderfoot Examination 

and Investiture 

T. A. Hord 

Out of Door Activities, Hikes, 
Overnight camps, long term 
camps 

April 1 

Mr. Geo. W. Keeley, Chmn. 
Second Class Requirements, 
First Aid, Signaling, Map 
Work 

W. S. Barcus, 

Troop Organization 

April 8 

Mr. Geo. W. Keeley, Chmn. 
First Aid, Signaling, Map 
Work, Compass 

. E. R. Pelster, 

The Merit Badge Program 
Method of Instruction 

OUT OF DOOR SESSION 

W. S. Barcus, Chairman. 

Fire Building, Cooking, Knife, Axe, Compass, Scout Pace, Tracking. 

April 22 

C. C. Carpenter, Chairman. 
Second Class Review, Exam¬ 
ination, and Investiture 

D. L. Duncan, 

Troop Records 

April 29 

H. H. McGill, Chairman. 
Troop Business Meeting, 
Nature Study, Trees, As¬ 
tronomy 

R. O. Lively, 

Games and Stories 

May 6 

T. G. Lemmon, Chairman. 
Nature Study—Birds and 
Animals First Aid, Signal¬ 
ling 

W. S. Barcus, 

Headquarters Facilities and 
Service 

May 13 

James Crayton, Chairman. 
Review 

W. F. Schregardus, 

City Wide Program and Ac¬ 
tivities 


OUT DOOR SESSION 
C. H. Wortham, Chairman. 

Field Sketching, Judging, Tree Felling, Fire Building, Cooking. 
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May 27 

I. Pierce, Chairman. 

Troop Business Meeting, 
First Class Review and Ex¬ 
amination, First Class In¬ 
vestiture, Applications for 
Commission 

R. O. Lively, 

The Scout Leaders Relation* 
ship to—Troop Committee, 
Parents, Headquarters, 

Church, School, Home 

TEXT BOOKS 

Handbook for Scoutmasters.... 11.50 

Handbook f<ar Bovs.... 

.... .75 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 


SCOUTMASTERS DEGREE 


TRAILER i RANGER I GUIDE 



THe above scoutmaster’s ranks are interesting as^ involving 
progess, growth, grading of scoutmasters based on actual doing. 
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Adopt Training Program and Policy 

The Committee on Leadership and Training of the 
local council will have the problem to meet of adopt¬ 
ing a policy as to the training of boys. Scouting is a 
system of training in leadership. There is great dang¬ 
er, however, of the methods of the school room coming 
into the scout movement or of the executives and their 
training committee devoting time to training boys in 
their first and second class work rather than the train¬ 
ing of scoutmasters and leaders in the development of 
this work. There has been some question as to the 
place of the patrol leaders training school in the scout 
movement. It is generally accepted that the patrol 
leaders’ school would operate with the approval of the 
scoutmasters as a valuable assistance in the general 
program of training leadership in the local community. 

Patrol Leaders 9 Training 

Several scout executives’ conferences have con¬ 
sidered the patrol leader training program and a 
number of cities have adopted the policy of supple¬ 
menting the scoutmaster’s own work in this direction 
(for after all, the real responsibility in this matter is 
the scoutmaster’s) with a definitely planned patrol 
leaders’ training course. On the basis of the expe¬ 
rience of these cities together with the considered opin¬ 
ion of several prominent scout men to whom the ques¬ 
tion has been submitted, the following suggestions are 
offered to local councils in the training of patrol 
leaders. 

The purpose of the course is “to give the patrol 
leaders something of the art of their job and a little of 
its science.” Such a course should seek to fix “a 
definite minimum standard for the position of patrol 
leader, so that the dignity and respect of the rank may 
be maintained.” 

Opinions differ as to what boys should receive this 
training. Perhaps most scout officials would be in¬ 
clined to limit the registration to Senior Patrol 
Leaders, Patrol Leaders and Assistant Patrol Leaders, 
but there is a considerable group who believe that as 
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many more boys as have the capacity to receive the 
training should be given the opportunity of benefiting 
by it. In Scouting we must recognize the existence of 
“plural leadership” in almost every group, but this 
may perhaps be divided into “organization leader¬ 
ship”—the job of the real patrol leader—and “activity 
leadership.” The leader of the latter type may per¬ 
haps be better dealt-with in separate training classes 
or by individual conferences. Care should be taken, 
however, to limit the number to a group which will 
not become unwieldy. 

A short six or seven week course with one session per 
week will probably be found the most effective. Two 
hours will be long enough for any session, but the pro¬ 
gram should be intensive and full of action from the 
“fall in” to the “dismiss.” 



A good suggestion is to divide the class session into 
three periods, the first to be devoted to a discussion 
of general fundamentals stimulated by somebody who 
can use the combination talk and quiz method to best 
advantage. A blackboard is another good device for 
holding interest here. In the second period, the 
groups will divide into sectional conferences for 
Senior Patrol Leaders, Patrol Leaders, Assistant Patrol 
Leaders and, if others have been admitted, a special 
section for them. Each section will have a program 
of its own devoted to the particular interests of its 
members. For the last period the entire class will be 
consolidated for practical scout work, demonstrations, 
games and competitions. These should be conducted, 
not only with a view to instructing the members of 
the class or giving them a good time, but with the idea 
of showing them how they themselves can use such 
activities with their own patrols and troops. 

The sessions should be opened and closed with some 
approved scout ceremony, and run on schedule time 
from beginning to end. 

“A definite course may be provided taking up the 
qualities, problems and methods of leadership to¬ 
gether with some of the technique of Scoutcraft.” 
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If the class period plan suggested above is used the 
following subjects will have special value for the first 
period: 

Scout Courtesy. 

Attendance. 

Relationship. 

Leadership. 

Programs. 

Discipline. 

For the sectional conferences of the second period 
the following subjects are suggested: 

Studying Each Scout. 

Handling a Meeting. 

Handling Tests. 

Getting “Good Turns” Done. 

Arranging Special Features. 

Scout Ceremonies. 

Making Scout Work Attractive. 

Putting Out-door Stuff Across. 

Stimulating Advancement. 

Getting “Team Work.” 

Using Activity Leaders. 

- Mobilization. 

Esprit de Corps. 

“Stars,” “Grouches,” “Nuts,” etc. 

For the third period arrange to have practical in¬ 
struction in: 

Advanced First Aid. 

Advanced Knots and Rope Work. 

Signaling Methods. 

Nature Study. 

Camp Fires and Cookery. 

Map Making and Reading. 

Use of the Compass. 

Laying and Following a Trail, 
and have practical talks on such subjects as: 

Camping and Hiking. 

Fire Prevention. 

Safety First. 

and play “games with a purpose.” 
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Getting Started 

First of all, “sell” the scheme to the Scoutmasters. 
When they have been committed to it, give them a 
real part in planning the course, in selecting the various 
instructors, and in actually putting it across. Make 
them realize that they will be welcome to sit in at any 
or all the sessions of the Patrol Leaders’ Class, but 
when they do come avoid the possibility of them 
turning the classes into Scoutmasters’ meetings in¬ 
stead of meetings of the Patrol Leaders. If given an 
opportunity to aid in initiating the Patrol Leaders’ 
Class, the Scoutmaster will prove the best ally of those 
entrusted with putting it across. 

For instructors and leaders use experienced Scout¬ 
masters, outside experts such as naturalists, doctors, 
firemen, policemen, domestic science teachers, engi¬ 
neers, etc., and patrol leaders who know how. 

Plan to hold the meetings at times which will cause 
the least interference with regular troop plans and 
engagements. 

Make some of the meetings out-door meetings. 

Avoid monotony. Each program should be so full 
of interest that the boys will not even think of staying 
away from the next. 

The above suggestions are based on the experience 
of others. Data now available are meager although 
more local councils are trying out the scheme of train¬ 
ing patrol leaders. Many councils have found patrol 
leaders conferences stimulating and valuable in help¬ 
ing the scoutmasters in the local troop. 

The Department of Education is anxious to receive 
these programs as well as a report on their operation 
after they have been thoroughly tried out so that we 
may eventually develop a suggestive program which 
will be of help to the whole field. 
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OUTLINE FOR PATROL LEADERS TRAINING COURSE 
Chicago Council, Boy Scouta of America 

SESSION ONE—“The Patrol Leaders Job.** 

1. To become a better leader. 

2. To start the Tenderfoot right. 

3. To be responsible for advancement of his scouts. 

4. To create and maintain the proper patrol and troop spirit. 

5. To promote outdoor activities. 

6. To understand the principles of troop management. 

SESSION TWO—“To Become a Better Leader.** 

A. Discussion 


1 . 

To know the qualities of successful leadership. 


TO HAVE 


TO BE 

1 . 

Self control 

1 . 

Willing to try 

2. 

Confidence 

2. 

Efficient 

3. 

Knowledge of subjects 

3. 

Reliable 

4. 

Intelligence 

4. 

Unselfish 

5. 

Patience 

5. 

Alert 

6. 

Initiative 

6. 

Industrious 

7. 

Perseverance 

7. 

Fair 

8. 

Will power 

8. 

Prompt 

9. 

Enthusiasm 

9. 

Decisive 

10. 

Ability to teach 

10. 

Modest 


Jl- Dignity 11. Popular 

12. Self analysis in terms of above qualities. 

B. Activity 

1. Drill to train in the art of giving commands. 

2. Recreational games. 

SESSION THREE—“To Start the Tenderfoot Right.** 

A. Discussion 

1. Putting over the big idea. 

a. Be sure he understands Oath and Law. 

b. Get him to see that being a Scout is a real job. 

B. Activity 

1. Knot-tying games. 

2. Recreational games. 

SESSION FOUR “To be responsible for the advancement of my 
Scouts.** 

A. Discussion 

1. To inspire to progress. 

2. To help him plan the order of tests. 

3. How to teach. 

a. Importance of mastery of subject to be taught. 

b. “Scouta learn by doing.** 

c. Teach one thing at a time. 

d. Have proper materials ready for demonstrations. 

e. Know when to stop. 

B. Activity 

1. Recreational games. 

SESSION FIVE —“To create and maintain the proper patrol and troop 
spirit.** 

A. Discussion 

1. What is patrol and troop spirit. 

2. Relationship of patrol to troop. 

a. Co-operation. 

b. The whole greater than the part. 
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3. How to create and maintain Patrol Spirit. 

a. Patrol meetings. 

b. Inter-patrol contests. 

c. Patrol leaders personal contact with his scouts. 

1. Follow up absence. 

2. Interest in advancement as outlined under 

session four. 

4. How to create and maintain troop spirit. 

a. Take part in District and Council activities. 

1. Efficiency contests. 

2. Patrol Leaders’ Schools. 

3. Scoutmasters' conferences. 

4. Service. 

5. Hikes and Camps. 

B. Activity 

1. Recreational games. 


SESSION SIX —“To promote Outdoor activities." 

A. Discussion 

1. Indoors for theory—outdoors for application. 

2. Get Scouts to attend troop hikes and camps. 

3. The elements of a successful hike. 

a. Proper preparation. 

1. Grub. 

2. Place. 

3. Program. 

b. Living up to program on the hike. 

B. Activity 

1. Recreational games. 


SESSION SEVEN—“To understand principles of troop management." 

A. Discussion 

1. The plan of troop organization. 

2. Value of prearranged programs. 

3. Staff meetings. 

4. Getting parents interested. 

B. Activity. 

1. Recreational games. 


SESSION EIGHT—Examination. 

Patrol Leaders certificates like the following have been 
issued upon completion of the course. 


BROOKLYN COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

Patrol Leaders Training Course 
®1 )i* i* to Certify that 

SCOUT__OF TROOP_ 

HAS SUCCBSSFULLY COMPLETED A COURSE AND EXAMINATION IN 

PATROL LEADERSHIP and in recognition thereof is entitled 
to the rating of PATROL LEADER QUALIFIED. 

CERTIFICATE No -DATE- 


PRISIDSK1 -A- Fi*LB RXKOOTIV* 



Commissioner T Ukputv Fikub Exfxutive 
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EXPERIENCES OF OTHER COUNCILS 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

“We are formulating plans for launching permanent 
schools for training leacfers to be called “SCHOOL OF THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SCOUTING.” Students 
may enter in time and graduate as soon as course is finish¬ 
ed. Will embrace training of Patrol Leaders, Scout¬ 
masters, Troop Committeemen. Local council will con¬ 
duct. We do not believe in farming this phase of the job 
to a local universityor any other educational institution. 
This conclusion has been reached in a measure on basis, 
and the testimony of educators (spread broadcast by 
National Headquarters) to wit, in substance that the 
content and arrangement of the program of Scouting, and 
the Philosophy of education and pedagogy involved, are 
far ahead of the present thing found in orthodox education 
and the average institution of learning. Still we shall 
draw upon local institutions and learning, we plan to 
“gear” our school more intimately to Scouting than seems 
possible through any plan of subordination to the tradi¬ 
tional procedure of the average school or college.” 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

“Ran a Scoutmasters’ Training Course at the State 
Normal School where students get college credits for work. 
Used the Troop Committees to help select men. Last year’s 
course ran from February to June.” 

Waukegan, Ill. 

“We tried the novel experiment of running the 
scoutmasters’ and patrol leaders’ school under the same 
direction for the first year. Some Scout Executives have 
denounced this plan as impossible. That however, is due 
to the fact that they did not understand our system of 
working it. We probably would not do it a second year, 
but for the first year, it was the only thing that could be 
done, as we could not provide leadership for two schools. 

This combination of schools was provided with 25 
instructors and the program divided into four parts, first 
the inspirational talks which were given to the entire 
school; second the round table discussions, in which the 
scoutmasters, patrol leaders and scribes were separated 
into various rooms; the third, the practical scouting work, 
in which men and boys alike were put through knot tying, 
first aid, signaling, etc., under the same instructors; and 
fourth, the activities program, which would not have been 
nearly the success it was without the boys, as we all know 
men do not play as spontaneously as boys do unless they 
have the rejuvenating spirit of the boys in the game. 
The boys put pep and spirit into the meeting and the men 
give it dignity. 
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They each had their separate discussions and they had 
the practical experience of dealing with an actual group of 
boys. The subject material covered in the 8 week course, 
covered so wide a field that it was necessary to devise some 
scheme whereby the program could be carried out on 
schedule and at the same time give the students a chance 
to assimilate the ideas presented, which required time. 

This is the most unique feature of our plan. To do 
this, we had every instructor prepare notes on the material 
to be presented. These notes were mimeographed and 
furnished to every student together with a folder in which 
to bind them. Most instructors were limited to 15 min¬ 
utes for talks, or half an hour for demonstrations or 
activity. 

The notes system has the following advantages. It 
assured us that the instructor had definitely prepared his 
material, so as to avoid wasting any of his 15 minutes by a 
rambling talk, or hesitation. In case the subject was not 
completed in the allotted time, the essential points were 
already in the hands of the student, so that little was lost, 
and the student has the opportunity of giving the subject 
more leisurely thought afterward, by use of the ouline. 

174 different students attended this school. Of this 
number 65 were adult leaders and 109 boy leaders. The 
average attendance was 83 with the maximum of 132. 28 

of the total number had a perfect record of attendance, 
while 82 were present 5 or more times.” 



FIRST NATIONAL EXECUTIVES TRAINING CLASS 
"Bear Mountain" 1920 
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Birmingham, Ala. 

“A training course following along the lines as that 
suggested by the Columbia University. Six lectures or 
rather meetings. Executive has a demonstration troop 
and meetings are actually held with the boys rather than 
talked about by the men. First the demonstration meet¬ 
ing—then questions and suggestions in regard to the pro¬ 
gram just completed. The training is largely for new 
scoutmasters and they are notified by mail or by phone. 
For the older scoutmasters we have the Scoutmasters’ 
Association which meets once each month and takes up 
the various problems and also makes use of the demonstra¬ 
tion troop, which enables the executive to place before the 
Scoutmasters his ideas as to the proper way to conduct the 
meetings, play new games and teach the various branches 
of the work. Attendance runs high among the new men 
in training and about 50% of the older men. To secure 
attendance of the older men, one scout is appointed from 
each troop to act as messenger and call each week at the 
central office for mail for his troop. There is a mobiliza- 

MADISON, WIS. 


Ho«r 

4.IS to 4.50 


4.5* to 5 3* 

Date 

( 

PROBLEMS 


PRACTICE 

Feb 11 

Nat A Local Council Organization 

R A Overholser-Scout Exec 

Elements in Successful Leadership 

Prof W J Meade 

Dr 

Advanced First Aid 

J C Elsom. Scout Commissioner 

Feb 18 

Disipline—Troop A Individual 

C S Borden 


Games with a purpose 

A F Grimm 

1 

Scouting—how to leach it 

A W Sicmers, Scout Master 

5 minute demonstrations 

Knot Tying—R M Sawdy, Dep Com¬ 
missioner 

First Aid—Dr J C Elsom, Scout Com¬ 
missioner 

Signaling—M Bramlette, Scout Master 
Cooking—A W Steiners, Scoot Master 

Dr 

Nature Study 

J C Elsom, Scout Commissioner 

Mch 3 

Patrol Spirit and Activities 

R A. Overholser. Scout Exec. 

Fires—H II. Groth, Aas’l. Scout Master 

Cooking—A W Sicmers, Scout Master 

Meh 10 

How to Hike 

R. A. Overhober. Scout Exec 

Where to Hike 

C E. Blown 


Map Making A Reading 

Major R. S. Owen 

Mrk. 17 

Examinations 


Examinations 
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tion scheme among these boys and when the date for the 
Scoutmaster meeting comes, in addition to the regular no¬ 
tice in the Sunday Scout Page this mobilization call is sent 
out and each of the messengers not only calls his scout¬ 
master but if he brings his scoutmaster he may come too.” 

The greatest opportunity and responsibility of the 
scout executive is that of training. In fact, Scouting 
itself is a system of training of which the training of 
adult leadership is a very important part. The scout 
executive then must look upon himself as an educator 
in every sense of the word and in his own mind he 
should keep before him constantly the educational 
approach and attack on his problems. This of course 
means that in the training of himself he must continual¬ 
ly keep up his own program of training. For his own 
efficiency, capacity and personality will go far to giving 
the educational leadership, stimulation and inspiration 
necessary for the carrying forward of the Scouting 
program in the lives of the boys of his community. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


8:00 P. M. 


9*00 P. M. 

THEORY 

Date 

PRACTICE 

lal "Welcome." — J \V Hrn.cn 
<l>> "Educational tnd Rwraollvt Viltc of Scout¬ 
ing '• lllunirated. 

Dr J. C Elwm Slat* Unlvrrstty 

PH. Em. 
Feb-Mth 

la) Tenderfoot Knot.. 

(bl Dlacuoalon. 

Ml "Tne Psychology of ihc Adolcocant Hoy *• 

Or. J. C Eleom 

FH. Eve. 

Feb. *7ta 

(al Boring th» Ctmpnaa. 
lb| Scout Oath and Law 

U) "Bird." 

(M DlacuaHon. 

Or J C Elrom 

PH. Eve. 

Mar. Mb 

fa) Signaling. Compnei. 

IM Knlf. and Hatchet 

a At UUKLU. Eve. 

Ml "Problem, or the Trcn Ay. Boy*." 

Prof E. B Cordon. 81 -'l* Univ.r.liy 

FH. Eva. 

Mar. mh 

<»> nm a uc. 

Dr OTTO FIEDLER. 

M) 'Came* and their Value." 

Or J. C. Ei«ora 

FH. Ere 

Mar. IMh 

M) Oamm Dcmonatru tod. 
fb| Quern ion Dox. 

la) "Hike, and Camp and It* Sanitation.' 

Or J C Elium 

FH. Eve. 

Mar. Mth 

la) Teat on Tanderfoot 

Work. __ 

Ul "Problem* and Method, of Diecapllne." 
lb) "The Patrol Leader" 

W L. Oavhlson, Executive. Milwaukee 

FH. Eve. 

Apr. tad 

(a) Competition or Dora- 
onat ration, 
ibt Rei-j*citatlon. 
hi OtKuaeton. 

A. O. HVKLE 

bl "A Training For CIHarnahlp." 

IW LHacuioou 

Kcv M. R Brandt 

FH. Eve. 

Apr. till 

(al "Ufa Saving." a 

Lecture from a Wet 

Platform. 1 

A. O HLTCLE 

Pmoka 

flat. P. M. 

•eoond Clan Cooking. 

Cooking Ut.nalla 

and Son. 

Apr. 17th 

TrooMng. Map Making. 

Scout*’ Paco. 

Overnight lfika. 

and IMh 

Judging Heigkt and 

Dtatanoo. 

The Summer Camp 

lllka to 

Rotary 

"loao To" Oonatruo- 
Uoo. 

Trcca. Bird. — How to Identify Them. 

Bade* 

BATE Scout Plan. 



CHAPTER VII 


LOCAL AND NATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Team Play 

Scouting is not a one man individualistic game—it 
is a community project. Indeed the “quarter-back” 
who is a heady general passes the ball to someone else 
to carry and then helps him carry it. The funda¬ 
mental social philosophy underlying Scouting is that 
Scouting is done by the community! Of course 
the actual activities are done by the boys but the 
community is the enabling agency. The executive, 
who in lone style puts over a big scouting program 
himself almost singlehanded is really doing his com¬ 
munity a grave injustice. Where will they be when 
he is gone? They will have neither organization nor 
experience nor momentum! Forms of social service 
to be permanent must be rooted in the permanent 
things of community life. Individuals are not 
permanent. 

Team play means further that the Scout Executive 
shall play the game squarely with all the local agencies 
of community life. Live and let live—help and per¬ 
chance ultimately be helped. Team play with 
churches, homes, schools, other boy’s work agencies— 
a readiness to cooperate all along the line is good 
scouting. It is seeking “to be helpful to other 
people at all times.” 

Morale 

Morale is the main spring of volunteer service. It 
must be created through warm, unselfish human help¬ 
fulness and loyal service—it can be maintained only 
on the same lofty level. 

The executive who cannot maintain morale in his 
team-play with his volunteer leaders—whose train¬ 
ing helper and coach he is—cannot meet the basic 
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demands of the profession. Self-control is the key to 
power; unselfishness releases good will; considera¬ 
tion and appreciation create affection. 

Team Play Throughout the Nation 

Scouting seeks to help boys grow into right-charac¬ 
tered citizenship—seeks to make boys loyal, strong, 
useful Americans. Not citizens of New York nor of 
New Orleans nor of Spokane, but citizens of the United 
States of America. Nationally, scouting is the sum¬ 
mation of its local units. Its Federal Charter author¬ 
ized a certain type of boy-manhood under the title 
scout. No executive has the right to accept a com¬ 
mission from the Boy Scouts of America and fall short 
of these national obligations. He has no right to 
tangentially diverge as long as he bears the Scout 
label. If he must run an entirely different and in¬ 
dividual program not “gearing” nationally with 
others, then common honesty—the pure food and 
drug act—would demand that he change his label. 

Team-play nationally, to give other boys the bene¬ 
fits of his experience and his ready cooperation in all 
forward efforts for American boyhood is a minimum 
prerequisite which the National Council and the 
American public have a perfect right to demand of 
every commissioned executive. 

Registration: Team-Play With Whom? 

If all members of this great scout team are to play 
together, if there is to be effective team play, it is 
evident that each must qualify as part of the move¬ 
ment and know what others have similarly qualified.. 
This is brought about through the system of registra¬ 
tion whereby every boy and man on the team is re¬ 
corded, and his position designated. Indeed registra¬ 
tion is formally filing credentials showing that one has 
met the requirements and is worthy to bear the name 
of “scout.” 

Of course what applies to the Scout Executive 
applies equally to the scoutmaster and to the scout. 
As long as they bear the name “Scout,” they should 
play the game according to the standards fixed through 
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Federal Charter and be protected therein. The 
necessity for care in avoiding counterfeiting and com¬ 
mercializing of Scouting is made clear by the fact 
that not a week passes but that some such sly effort 
is attempted. Then too, registration fixes exactly 
one’s place and duty on “the team.” Therefore it is 
important that every boy and every man, every troop 
and every local council register, and register promptly, 
whenever registration becomes due. Otherwise the 
whole team is slowed up and endangered. 

And being a team, there are coaches and captains 
who must know the points of strength and weakness 
in the different players in order to strengthen them in 
their weak points, and in order to weld all together 
into the most efficient team. And so they must have 
the facts, as each player must also have the facts 
about himself, to know himself. Therefore, it is that 
registration involves not a mere listing of names, but 
an honest studying out and frank presentation of the 
facts about each one’s play. And so it is that facts in 
some detail, are needed on the troop’s registration, 
and yet more detailed facts on the council’s registra¬ 
tion so that results may be measured. And all facts 
called for should be scrupulously given. Only thus 
can the player really know and help himself, or the 
coaches know and help the player and the team, or the 
public recognize and approve the fact that the Boy 
Scouts of America are meeting the conditions and 
standards which Federal Charter entails. 

The Scout Commissioner 

What should be the relations between the Scout 
Commissioner, the ranking volunteer leader and the 
Scout Executive, the ranking professional leader? 
Team-play! Not littleness or self-preferment but 
team-play! Probably more trouble results from 
haziness as to their real functions than any other one 
cause other than personal antipathies. In that 
council where every member is charted for a specific 
task responsible to this committee and so on—there 
will be minimal overlapping and friction. Further¬ 
more if the spirit of team-play locally and nationally 
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is the vogue, and if the thoughts of all are centered on 
service to and welfare of boyhood, instead of “where 
do ‘I* sit” there will be little trouble. The remarks 
of Chief Scout Executive James E. West (at the First 
National Conference) bearing on the problem of 
Commissioner and Executive are suggestive: 

“It is most fitting that the ranking uniformed officer 
in formations of Court of Honor work should be a volun¬ 
teer leader. In other words, we have found from exper¬ 
ience that there is great strength in having the Scout¬ 
masters given the leadership of a man who himself is a 
volunteer worker, who is a part of the community, not 
necessarily an expert in scouting, but if you can get a man 
who is an out-doors man and an expert in scouting who is 
also a man of clean character and of good personal habits, 
a man whose very life and habit is an inspiration to boy¬ 
hood, why you greatly strengthen your corps of volunteer 
leaders by having such a type of man as your Scout 
Commissioner; and in accordance with his equipment, 
his experience, his ability and time at his disposal, it is 
your privilege, as a general in the background, to make 
use of that man, capitalize him, not only for the glorifica¬ 
tion of a volunteer worker, not only for the inspiration of 
the boyhood enrolled in scouting in your community, 
but in proportion to that ability as a leader to get practical 
service out of him. 

“We have in our own literature set forth a minimum 
of what we think a Scout Commissioner should do, and 
definitely advised that in every community, according to 
the leadership, that there be made a matter of record a 
definite statement of the responsibility of the Scout Execu¬ 
tive and the Scout Commissioner; and where that has been 
done there has been very little difficulty; but where you 
have been vague about it and hazy, you have been treading 
on other’s toes; and the practical advice which I give you 
is this, that you make sure, when you are engaged, that 
there is a definite understanding as to what you are going 
to ask of the Scout Commissioner, and what is going to be 
expected of you. I would strongly advise that you would 
start in with a minimum of responsibilities, let him head 
the Court of Honor work, if you please, and be the ranking 
officer in public appearances, and let him visit troops as 
inspection officer under your leadership. Then if you 
find you can add to that, why have it done upon your in¬ 
vitation and by definite understanding. Does anybody 
take exception to that?” (No response) 

MR. TRASK: “Absolutely seconding what you have 
said 9 and in addition to the duties you laid down, we found 
that our Commissioner, who was a big man in the com- 
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munity, made a mighty fine head for our Scout Leaders’ 
Association. He is a volunteer worker among volunteer 
men.” 

MR. WEST: “As Executives we move around from 
place to place. If we have as Scout Commissioner a man 
like they have in Buffalo for example and I take great 
pleasure in referring to this, we would be lucky. Mr. 
Rich ten years ago started in. His five boys have been 
scouts. He is a leader in church work, a man of fine fam¬ 
ily, a leader in public affairs, and has, because of the wis¬ 
dom of the local Council there, been placed in a position 
where he is the genius of the Scout Executive, giving a 
tremendous amount of personal service which could not 
have been paid for. And so I might refer to men in other 
cities.” 


Local and National Headquarters 

What is the Boy Scouts of America? Is it a local 
office or a national office? Is it a local council or a 
national council? It is neither and it is both! 
Neither, in that it is a Movement, a working ideal of 
boy service. 

The real Boy Scouts of America is the army of 
boys and the army of men who serve and lead them 
through Companionship. 

National and local offices and councils are alike 
then—as parts of a great, living, breathing, nation¬ 
wide organism of service. Both exist for the same 
purpose—service. One is a central office—just as 
the National Council—representative body—is the 
central legislative body. The only excuse for the 
existence of offices is that they may serve boys and 
the leaders of boys. The functions of local Head¬ 
quarters are discussed in Chapter X. National 
Headquarters, the office of the .National Council 
exists to serve local scout work. 

It is therefore appropriate to remind ourselves of the 
uses to which we may put the National Staff De¬ 
partments. 

There is one blanket use, however, which covers all: 

WHENEVER THE LOCAL MAN WANTS AD¬ 
VICE OR SUGGESTION OR HELP IN HIS 
PROBLEMS—CALL ON THE NATIONAL MEN: 
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Classes of Certain 
Local Needs 

National Service 
Departments 

Regular Service 

Training and 
Methods 
Conferences 

Department of 
Education 

Training Courses, 
Research in 
Methods, Pool¬ 
ing of Expe¬ 
rience, Courses 
of Reading 

Extension and 
Organization 

Field Department 

The Scout Ex¬ 
ecutive 

Charters 

Local Organi¬ 
zation 
Campaigns 

Camping 

Problems 

Camping Depart¬ 
ment 

Standards 
Objectives 
Equipment, In¬ 
spection 

Literature needed 
to help Local 
Work 

Department of 
Publications 
Library Dept. 
Editorial Dept. 

For Boys and 
Scout-Leaders 
Handbooks, 
Diaries, etc. 
Scouting 

Boys’ Life 
Pamphlets 
Book Lists, etc 

Scout Supplies 

Supply Depart¬ 
ment 

Equipment for 

scout & leader 
Books, etc. pur¬ 
chased for field 

Registration and 
“Standards” 

Troop Service 
Bureau 

Commissions 
Leadership 
maintaining 
permanent rec¬ 
ords for move¬ 
ment 

Tests 

Merit Badges 
Awards 

National Court of 
Honor 

Standards 

Merit Badges 
Bravery Awards 
Life, Star & Eagle 
Scout Badges. 

Special Problems 
or needs 

Call on most 
nearly related 
Department 

Special Services 
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ROUTINE PROCEDURE 

In considering local and national relationships, 
routine procedure deserves as thorough study and un¬ 
derstanding as any other one factor for the successful 
operation of the program of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Where there is complete understanding and faith¬ 
fulness in observation of regulations incident to rou¬ 
tine procedure, there is a maximum of efficiency and 
worth while results. 

Too often indifference and impatience are shown 
with reference to requirements which have been found 
by experience to be essential in order to bring about 
desired results. The uninformed will characterize 
such requirements as “red tape” and without serious 
thought create a critical attitude of mind on the part 
of his associates which brings a needless handicap to 
the success of the Boy Scout Program. 

The Boy Scouts of America is fortunate in that it 
has been able to have the co-operation of all the 
various national organizations engaged in social and 
educational effort, as well as some of the most effective 
business concerns of the country in the development 
of its routine procedure. Based upon its experience 
at the time the Federal Charter was secured, rules and 
regulations were set up with clearness and an unusual 
degree of definiteness in its Constitution and By-Laws. 
Each provision affecting routine procedure is based 
upon some actual necessity for the good of the organi¬ 
zation and the accomplishment of its objectives. 

As the Chief Scout Executive has repeatedly stated, 
“the primary responsibility of the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America in making the Scouting 
Program available to the boys of America, has been: 

First: To create and maintain conditions so 

that boys actually, intensely desire to 
be Scouts; 

Second: To create and maintain conditions so 
that men with proper educational and 
character qualifications are willing to 
give service as volunteer workers.” 
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Every requirement and every step in the routine 
procedure of the Boy Scouts of America must have a 
practical and worthwhile relationship to these two 
fundamental responsibilities of the National Council. 
How long would boys desire to be Scouts if it was not 
a privilege to wear the uniform and if there were not 
through a system of registration methods of determin¬ 
ing actually who has the right to wear a uniform? 
Again, how much pride would a boy take in wearing 
the various pins denoting achievement if there was 
not an adequate organization and machinery for in¬ 
suring that badges when awarded actually represent 
achievement and so reference might be made to each 
and all of the present regulations and different steps 
in routine procedure definitely related to maintaining 
conditions so that boys actually, intensely desire to 
be Scouts? In like manner, how would he be able to 
enlist men of intelligence and character to give volun¬ 
teer service unless through organization methods there 
is made available the leadership and machinery with 
which to secure worthwhile results and in a relatively 
satisfactory manner measure such results? The rec¬ 
ords show that in proportion to ability of the National 
Council and local council to develop and maintain 
training courses, are we able to enlist and hold the 
interest of men simply because they find that by giving 
their time they are doing something worthwhile. 

Whenever there is doubt in the mind of a Scout 
worker as to the real necessity or merit of any step in 
routine procedure in carrying out the program of 
Scouting, an attempt should be made to analyze the 
question from the foregoing point of view. It may be 
taken for granted that before the regulation covering 
the subject was prescribed, it was believed, in the 
opinion of those responsible, to be essential and worth¬ 
while in securing best results through the program 
of Scouting. 

The National Office cordially invites and welcomes 
constructive criticism to the end that the essential 
..needs might be met with a minimum of routine pro- 
Ijedure. Many improvements have been made, espe- 
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cially during recent years, and in proportion to the 
co-operation secured from the field, further improve¬ 
ment and simplification may be expected. 

JAMES E. WEST. 


RELATIONS WITH NATIONAL OFFICE 

The routine contact of the local Scout Executive 
with National Headquarters occurs promptly on the 
beginning of his work and it is necessary that he 
acquire an accurate and intimate understanding of 
the requirements of the necessary procedure, as it is 
fundamental to the organization of his daily office 
routine and his system of records and accounts which 
are treated in Chapter X. 

These routine procedures have to do with— 

(1) Registration. 

(2) Merit Badges. 

(3) Supplies. 


REGISTRATION 

By-Laws, Art. XIII, Section 1. (See page 556) 

Registration pertains to the foundations of the 
movement, as it has to do with the boy membership 
on the one hand and the determination of the adult 
personnel on the other, and the accuracy and prompt¬ 
ness of execution of the procedure are related very 
closely to the maintenance of high morale in all ranks. 

All registrations of troops under first-class council 
pass through the Council office and the National office 
deals only with the Executive. 

Registration procedure involves the use of the fol¬ 
lowing forms by 1st Class Councils— 

690—Registration of New Troop. 
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691— Registration of Old Troop. 

692— Information Sheet. 

696—Transmittal Blank. 

694— Scoutmaster’s Application. 

695— Assistant Scoutmaster’s Application. 

515—Additional Enrollment. 

502—Transfer. 

710—Report of Certificates issued to Scouts. 

...—Blank Certificates for Scouts. 

...—Notice of, and report on, troop expirations 
and re-registrations. 

These forms properly filled out and executed are 
the evidence of co-operation on the part of the institu¬ 
tion behind the troop, the troop committee, the Scout¬ 
master, the Council Committee on Troop Organiza¬ 
tion and the Scout Executive. Real co-operation here 
ensures the laying of sound foundations and makes 
for permanency and efficiency in the organization of 
Troops and low mortality of Scoutmasters and Scouts. 

This co-operation should never be permitted to be¬ 
come merely formal routine, the extreme of which is 
the entire filling in of the form by the Scoutmaster for 
the institution and the Troop Committee and the 
substitution by the Scout Executive of the rubber 
stamp for action of the Troop Organization Com¬ 
mittee. 

Every item on the form is important either for the 
local or the national office and in most cases for both. 
Therefore not one should be slighted or omitted. 
Names of officers should always be original signa¬ 
tures. No name should be signed unless the man has 
read and actually given assent to the obligations 
stated and implied. 

REGISTRATION OF TROOPS 

The Information Sheet (692) gives a summary of 
the points to be observed in filling out forms 690 and 
691. This information is elaborated in the pamphlets 
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“How to Organize a Troop” and “The Troop Com¬ 
mittee.” 

The forms (690 and 691) having been fully and prop¬ 
erly executed, the following procedure must then be 
followed: 

1. Fill in, sign and issue Scout Certificates to 
Scoutmaster, for boys who have passed Ten¬ 
derfoot Tests. 

These are furnished free to Local Councils. 

2. Once a week prepare “Report of Certificates 
Issued to Scouts” (form 710) and transmit 
same to National Headquarters, together with 
the original copy of each application received 
that week and the fees for each registration. 
Form 502 for each Scout transferred from one 
troop to another should be included. 

3. On receipt from National Headquarters of 
leaded certificates and troop charters, issue 
same to troops. 

Leaders’ certificates are issued only by the 
National Office and no troop nor candidate for 
commission is registered and in good standing 
until such certificates have been received by the 
Scoutmaster. 

No applicant should be permitted to wear the uni¬ 
form or any insignia until he has received his certificate, 
as it too frequently happens that a commission 
has to be withheld because of confidential in¬ 
formation on file at the National Office. It 
should be emphasized at this point that it is incum¬ 
bent on every Scout official to keep the National Office 
informed concerning any man whose serious unfitness 
for leadership of boys should prevent him being com¬ 
missioned by the Boy Scouts of America. 

SCOUTMASTERS AND ASSISTANT SCOUT¬ 
MASTERS (Forms 694 and 695) 

When after a troop has been registered it becomes 
necessary to change the Scoutmaster or to register an 
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additional Assistant Scoutmaster form 694 or 695 
is to be used as required. Careful execution of these 
forms showing the action of the Troop Committee 
and of the Troop Organization Committee is impera¬ 
tive. 

These forms should be listed and forwarded with 
the weekly “Report of Certificates Issued to Scouts.” 

ADDITIONAL SCOUTS 

When it is desired to add more boys to a troop after 
it has been registered the “Additional Enrollment 
Blank,” form 515, must be used. 

As the expiration of all scout registrations is the 
same as that of the troop, which is twelve months 
from the last day of the month in which the local 
council approved the troop application, the fees for 
boys joining after the troop is registered are propor¬ 
tionate to the time remaining—50 cents for 10 to 12 
months, 40 cents—7 to 9 months, 30 cents—4 to 6 
months, 20 cents—less than four months. “Addi¬ 
tional Enrollment” blanks should be listed on and sent 
in with the “Report of Certificates Issued to Scouts” 
—form 710. 

TRANSFERS 

Form 502, fully executed, should always be required 
signed, by both Scoutmasters. When the expiration 
date of the discharging troop is earlier than that of the 
receiving troop, the proportionate fee for the differ¬ 
ence must be remitted. 

RE-REGISTRATION 

Each month the National office issues to each 
Council a list of troops due to re-register the following 
month, together with a list of those then due or over¬ 
due and asks for a report on their status. Good local 
council practice dictates that the Scout Executive 
should have already notified such troops and have 
machinery in operation to secure re-registration before 
the expiration date is reached. 
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Troops failing to register by the last day of the 
month due, become automatically “lapsed” and ineli¬ 
gible to purchase or wear official goods or insignia or 
participate in Scout competition. Such troops are 
continued on the records as “active” troops unless 
notified to the contrary, but they are “dropped” at 
the end of six months unless there is positive informa¬ 
tion of their local activity and purpose to re-register. 

The re-registration of “lapsed” troops is made con¬ 
tinuous with the previous registration unless it is other¬ 
wise desired. If the “re-registration” is not made 
continuous a break is made in the time credited to 
scouts and troops for veteran rank, which causes con¬ 
fusion and dissatisfaction. 

The fee for re-registration is always 50 cents per 
scout, irrespective of the date when it is made. 

SCOUT CERTIFICATES 

Blank Scout Certificates are shipped to local coun¬ 
cils as reports indicate they are needed. An effort 
is made to keep the supply on hand up to 10% of the 
CounciPs annual requirements. Prompt return of the 
“receipt” to the National Office should be made 

.VETERAN REGISTRATIONS 

Scouts and Scout officials—including Council Mem¬ 
bers and Troop Committeemen—are eligible to join 
the Veteran Scout Association. (See Chapter XIX.) 

The form for Registering Five and Ten-Year 
Veterans is No. 598. This requires the endorsement 
of the Scoutmaster in case the applicant is a Scout and 
of the Scout Executive. 

MERIT BADGES 

The Merit Badge is the evidence of the Scouts’ 
continuing activity and service, increase in prepared¬ 
ness and closer approach to efficient citizenship. 
Therefore the standard of its achievement must be 
kept at a high level in order that the respect for it by 
Scout and Scout Leader may be maintained and 
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heightened. A most important factor in effecting this 
objective is the procedure of awarding the badge and 
particularly that relating to the high rank of Eagle. 
(See Chapter IX.) 

As in Registration, so here, promptness of service 
by the local and national offices and careful attention 
to a simple procedure is vital. 

The forms involved in Merit Badge procedure are— 
Form 507—Scout Application for Merit Badge. 

698— Application for Life, Star and Eagle. 

699— Order for Merit Badges. 

700— 689—Report of Court of Honor. 

700A—Procedure for 1st Class Councils. 

717—Range Officers’ Application. 

PROCEDURE 

Local procedure requires the Scout application 
(form 507 or 698) approved by the Scoutmaster, 
examination by Expert Examiner (Marksmanship 
Examiners must be Range Officers approved by the 
National Rifle Association, Form 717) and personal 
appearance of the Scout before a Court of Honor with 
not less than three members of the Court present. 

The application blanks for all badges except the 
Eagle are retained in the local office. Eagle appli¬ 
cations must be sent to the National Office. 

The Court of Honor Report—form 700-689—signed 
by the Chairman of the Court of Honor and the Scout 
Executive and giving date of session of Court, names 
of members of court present, names of Scouts and 
Badge Tests passed and the number of scouts passing 
each test, is forwarded to the National Office accom¬ 
panied by any Eagle applications—form 698, that 
may have been approved. 

The filling of “Order for Merit Badges”—form 699, 
is conditioned upon the periodical receipt of the 
“Report of the Court of Honor,” after the council has 
received the “initial” stock of badges ordered by it 
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Orders may be sent at any time but it is common prac¬ 
tice to send an order with a “Report” and to replen¬ 
ish the “stock” by replacing the badges just issued. 

A council may carry in “stock” any merit badge or 
certificate including Life and Star, but not Eagle 
Badges. The nature of the Eagle is such that its 
issue is retained at the National Office because this is 
believed to enhance its value in the mind of the Scout 
and to increase the prestige of its possession. 

Council practice varies in the purchase of Merit 
Badges. Some councils purchase and give every 
badge won; others require the scout to pay for each 
badge. 

SUPPLIES 

Official Scout goods and insignia worn by boy or 
man are the evidences to the public of relation to the 
Scout Movement, therefore, it is most important that 
the procedure relating to the securing and wearing of 
such supplies shall be such as will be full protection 
against being illegally secured. * 

The handling of all Pins and Insignia is restricted 
strictly to the Scout Executive or some other official 
duly authorized by formal act of the Local Council 
Executive Committee. These articles may not be 
sold to Scoutmasters or other officials until the com¬ 
missions for such officers have been received by them. 

Orders for any goods except Pins and Badges 

may be sent to the National office by any registered 
Scout or Scout Official and will be honored if name is 
found properly entered on national records. 

Any goods carried by Official Outfitters may be 
purchased by a registered Scout or Scout Official pro¬ 
vided he presents his Scout Certificate unexpired. 

Scoutmasters and other Scout Officials not under 
the jurisdiction of a Local Council may buy Pins and 
Badges other than Merit Badges, from a local 
council office provided they present their unexpired 
certificates as authority. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS 
GENERAL AIMS 

By publishing appropriate literature to assist— 

The boy to be a better scout and to work 
toward a happy, healthy and serviceable 
manhood. 

The Scoutmaster, and all workers among boys 
to understand boy life better and to help boys 
to help themselves to manhood, “physically 
strong, mentally awake and morally straight.” 


LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

Publication of the Handbook for Boys, The Hand¬ 
book for Scoutmasters, and Community Boy Leader¬ 
ship, being the standard textbooks on Scouting, are de¬ 
signed respectively for scouts, scout leaders and scout 
officials. 


Publication of the Scout Diary, Seascout Manual, 
Merit Badge Pamphlets, Tenderfoot, Second and 
First Class Helps, and scores of other books and 
pamphlets serviceable to scouts, scout leaders and all 
persons interested in the movement. 

Publication of the three official magazines, BOYS’ 
LIFE, the magazine for boys, issued monthly; SCOUT¬ 
ING, the monthly bulletin, especially designed to 
meet the needs and interests of scoutmasters and 
assistants; The SCOUT EXECUTIVE, the clearing 
house of information and interests of scout officials, 
issued monthly, edited by the Fifcld Department. 


Co-operation in publication of BOY SCOUT YEAR 
BOOK, edited by Chief Librarian, F. K. Mathiews, 
made up of matter and illustrations taken from 
BOYS’ LIFE, published by D. Appleton & Company. 




Co-operation in publication of BOY SCOUT SONG 
OOK, published for the Boy Scouts of America, by 
, C. Birchard & Co. 

Co-operation in publication of ROOSEVELT 
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CALENDAR for Boy Scouts issued by F. W. Hall 
& Co. 

1921 RECORD 

Boys’ Life circulation, 1,094,500 for the year. 
Scouting circulation, 564,658 for the year. 

Scout Executive circulation, 31,200 for the year. 
Two editions of Handbook for Boys printed, 100,000 
each. 

Second edition of Handbook for Scoutmasters, 
printed, 20,000 copies. New imprint forthcoming. 

Community Boy Leadership, limited edition of 
2,000 copies printed. New imprint forthcoming at 
reduced sale price. 

Merit Badge Pamphlets, 400,000 printed in all. 
Project under way to publish these pamphlets grouped 
in a series of six volumes. 


CAMPING DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL AIMS 

To establish and maintain regulations and stand¬ 
ards for the conduct of camps. 

To furnish technical literature on camping problems. 
To make every scout a true camper and through 
supervision make sure that the right sort of camps 
are provided. 

LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 
Advice on— 

Selection of camp sites and equipment. 

Camp sanitation, inspections and health regu¬ 
lations. 

Problems of camp discipline, activities, man¬ 
agement, finance, etc. 

Camp menus and provision lists. 

Legal responsibility. 
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Building plans and estimates. 

Recreation and training programs. 

Camp emblems and awards. 

Camp library and camp leaders’ reading list. 
Compilation of camp statistics. 

Personnels, list of available camp directors, 
assistants and special instructors. 

OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 

Direct correspondence with all councils and lone 
troops. 

Articles pertaining to camp problems for Scout 
Executive , Boys’ Life and Scouting . 

Training Courses for Camp Directors and Scout¬ 
masters conducting troop camps. 

Counsel and assistance to local camp committees 
and directors. 

Camp inspection and organization. 

Participation in Scout Executives and Regional 
Conferences. 

Camp photographs for illustrating and publicity. 

NATIONAL COURT OF HONOR 
GENERAL AIMS 

To render the maximum service to local Courts of 
Honor and examining committees in securing for 
scouts, fair, suitable and worthy standards of achieve¬ 
ment, with due public recognition of such achievement. 

To make sure that adequate and honorable recogni¬ 
tion is accorded to scouts who risk their lives in the 
service of others. 

To act in all things in absolute fairness and im¬ 
partiality, having the highest possible standard of 
Scouting as the ideal. 

LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

Rulings on honor medals. 
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Passing on applications for honor medals. 

Advice to Local Courts of Honor in organization 
and procedure. 

Counsel on local interpretation of National Stand¬ 
ards. 

OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 

Final Court of Appeal in questions of discipline. 

Expert advice on Scouting technicalities when such 
is requested. 

Tabulation of honor cases and making the same 
public from time to time. 

Consideration of special awards requested locally. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
GENERAL AIMS 

To serve the whole field in every way within its 
power. 

To be on the lookout for new educational contribu¬ 
tions in local communities and to make these available 
to the field in the service of better Scouting. 

To facilitate co-operation with schools and churches 
throughout the country. 

To assist scout leaders to train themselves in lead¬ 
ership and Scouting. 

LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

Assistance in planning and developing training 
courses for scout leaders. 

Local conferences of scout leaders for inspiration 
and instruction. 

Assistance in planning for educational campaigns. 

Contact with churches and schools and provision of 
specialized literature along the lines of church and 
school co-operation. 
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Educational Publicity. 

Vocational advice for older scouts and assistance in 
patrol leader training. 

Assistance on general educational problems. 

OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 

Co-operation with colleges and universities in: 

1. Establishing scout leadership courses. 

2. Working out local problems in relation to col¬ 
lege student bodies and faculties. 

3. Promoting the organization of Scout Clubs for 
young men who have been scouts with view 
to keeping them interested in the movement 
and available for leadership. 

Making available correspondence courses for scout 
leaders. 

Presentation of movement to National conventions, 
of various organizations. 

Developing relationships with such National organi¬ 
zations in the local community. 

Participation in all editorial work of the movement. 

Interchange of idea on training, educational pub¬ 
licity and organization relationships. 

Advice on local conferences and scoutmaster’s or¬ 
ganizations. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL AIMS 

To serve the entire field with the maximum possible 
degree of promptness, efficiency and courtesy. 

To guard zealously the rules and regulations of the 
organization in regard to the wearing and issuing of 
scout insignia, uniform and equipment, in accordance 
with the organization and protection of Congress. 

LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

Providing the scout uniform and other equipment 
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at the lowest possible cost consistent with quality and 
durability. 

Seeking at all times to add to available scout equip¬ 
ment such articles as will increase the effectiveness of 
the scout program and be of value to boys. 

FIELD DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL AIMS 

- 1. The extension of the Scout Movement so that 
all eligible boys throughout the country shall have an 
opportunity to become Scouts. 

2. Helpful co-operation with Local Councils in the 
intensive development of the Scout Program locally, 
in accordance with the highest standards and methods 
of demonstrated efficiency. 

LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

1. Assists in organizing local councils and securing 
funds for financing same. 

2. Assists in the securing of local Scout Executives. 

3. Serves as a clearing house for the interchange 
of experience and ideas, through the medium of a 
monthly publication called “The Scout Executive” 

4. Visits local councils for purposes of conferences, 
service and inspection. 

5. Through the analysis of annual reports, assists 
local councils in measuring the results of their work. 

REGIONAL SERVICE 

1. Maintains a corps of Regional Executives who 
are carrying out a plan, based upon a survey of the 
respective regions, for bringing local council super¬ 
vision to all communities in the country. 

2. These regional Executives are available for con¬ 
ferences with local council officials and for advice in 
connection with local problems of organization and 
administration. 
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3. The Regional Executives, in co-operation with 
the Department of Education, assist in the promotion 
of National and Regional training conferences for 
Scout Executives. 

LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL AIMS 

To emphasize and make .significant, educationally, 
recreational reading needs of boys in their early teens. 

To the limit of its time and ability, to give assistance 
to the promotion of wholesome, interesting, clean read¬ 
ing for scouts and all boys of scout age. 

To check, so far as lies within its power, the flood 
of vicious and unwholesome reading matter which 
pervades the country. 

To develop helpful contacts with authors and pub¬ 
lishers. 

LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

Up-to-date book lists available for scouts and scout 
leaders. 

Information as to scout films available, where they 
may be secured, and under what conditions. 

Interesting local libraries in providing boys generally 
with the right sort of fiction and informational litera¬ 
ture. 

Interesting local libraries in serving scouts, espe¬ 
cially in providing books, of aid in passing Merit Badge 
subjects. 

Seeing that scout leaders know what is available by 
way of Scouting literature and other literature which 
will be helpful to them in working with boys. 

OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 

Co-operating with all campaigns for better books 
for young people, particularly in the promotion of the 
annual “Children's Book Week." 
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Occasional addresses and lectures on the reading 
program. The What and Why and How of it. 

Correspondence with scout leaders and others who 
are interested in the vital matter of providing suitable 
reading matter for young people generally and espe¬ 
cially for scouts and scout leaders. 

BADGES, AWARDS AND SCOUT 
REQUIREMENTS, COMMITTEE 

GENERAL AIMS 

To consider every suggestion received carefully and 
secure the very best for the boys of America in the way 
of program. 

LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

Registration of awards made. Answering requests 
for badges and certificates where not handled by coun¬ 
cil, information furnished as to records and require¬ 
ments. 

OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 

Consideration of new requirements suggested, con- 
t sideration of new merit badge subjects, consideration 
of new badges. 

1921 RECORD 

116,836 merit badges awarded. Over 1,000 sugges¬ 
tions considered. 

SEASCOUT DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL AIMS 

To organize Seascout units under every local coun¬ 
cil in the country. 

To offer an additional solution of the older boy 
problem, extending Scouting seaward as well as land¬ 
ward. 

To create a sentiment in favor of maritime activity 
among the youth of the country. 
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LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

New, attractive, progressive program for older boys, 
tending to keep them in Scouting. 

Providing of Seascout literature. 

Interesting men with sea-faring knowledge and 
experience. See especially the seascout manual, now 
in its fourth printing. 

Assisting in organization of seascout training courses 
and the organization of new “ships.” 

Supervision of local work and advice. 

OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 

Serving as a clearing house for all matters relating 
to water activities, such as swimming, life saving, etc. 

Holding conferences with Scout Executives, etc., in 
the interests of promoting seascouting. 

Presentation of Seascouting at Regional and 
Executives 7 Conferences. 

Inspecting Seascout camps. 

Securing boats and equipment from U. S. Navy 
for Seascout units. 

TRAINING CAMP 

For three successive summers a Seascout camp has 
been pitched on the grounds of the Tabor Academy, 
Marion, Mass. In connection with this camp an 
annual cruise is held along the shores of Sippican and 
Buzzard’s Bay. 

TROOP SERVICE BUREAU 
GENERAL AIMS 

To serve the whole field as effectively and expe¬ 
ditiously as possible. 

To maintain standards and adherence to National 
Council regulations and policies through explanation 
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and interpretation of same, rather than through exer¬ 
cise of authority. 

So far as possible: 

To handle all correspondence not requiring 
research, within 48 hours. 

To issue all certificates within 24 hours of re¬ 
ceipt of application. 

In all cases: 

To rectify promptly and fully any and all errors, 
excepting the local counciPs viewpoint when 
in doubt. 

LOCAL NEEDS SUPPLIED 

Issuing of Charters. 

Issuing of certificates for boys and scout leaders. 
Completion, checking or replacement of records. 
Giving advice or information upon request, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of troops not under council. 

Help with troop problems for troops not under 
council. 

Registrations, where not covered by Local Council. 
Registration of Pioneer and Veteran Scouts. 
Issuing of Life, Star and Eagle badges. 

Issuing of Merit Badges and certificates to scouts 
in troops not under council. 

OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 

Research to determine record of scout or scout 
leader. 

Furnishing duplicate records when necessary. 
Checking of registrations, expirations, transfers, etc. 

THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 

GENERAL AIM 

The general aim of all our publicity, both national, 
and local, should be: 
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1. To interest new fields. 

2. To strengthen present ones. 

3. To put across the real message at the heart of 
Scouting. 

4. To broadcast all possible information on 
Scouting to the general public. 

Some of the main channels through which this work 
is accomplished are: 

1. Newspapers—special Scouting sections, Asso¬ 
ciated Press, United Press Bureaus, News 
Syndicates, special news items, local roto¬ 
gravure sections, magazine sections, and other 
pictures. 

2. Magazines and miscellaneous periodicals— 
educational, religious and other class publica¬ 
tions; motion picture periodicals, banking 
journals, automobile and other trade journals; 
official organs of auxiliaries such as Kiwanis 
magazine, the Rotarian, the Legion Weekly, 
etc. 

3. Motion pictures. Placing news events of 
national interest in the big motion picture 
news releases. Other special use of special 
films that deal with Scouting. 

4. Radio. Broadcasting messages from impor¬ 
tant stations all over the country. 

5. Co-operating with the Educational Depart¬ 
ment in covering comventions and conferences 
of many kinds and giving due publicity to 
them when they are covered. 

6. Exhibits and pictures. 

SERVICE TO LOCAL FIELDS 

There is no department where there is room for 
greater close co-operation between the National head¬ 
quarters and local fields than in this one. This co¬ 
operation is bound to be reciprocal. In other words, 
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in order to put out publicity in the above mentioned 
channels, a large proportion of the information must 
come from the local fields; then, when it comes to pass¬ 
ing valuable information and aid back to the local 
fields, the Publicity Department should be able to 
give them the best that is gleaned from the whole 
country. This should be of great help to the local 
fields: 

1. For organizing the work. 

2. For financial campaigns. 

3. For educational campaigns. 

4. For putting through camping and other special 
projects. 

There are many publicity projects that can be 
handled through National headquarters, with a thor¬ 
ough appreciation for local conditions, to great ad¬ 
vantage economically, on account of having the bene¬ 
fit of technique, quantity and quality. 

Special Service may be rendered in many of the 
ways suggested above. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
General Aims 

To furnish the field with authentic information re¬ 
garding the movement, its program, its policies, 
requirements, and fixed standards. 

To investigate, experiment and report on proposed 
policies and new requirements suggested by the 
growth and experience of the organization. 

To co-operate with all the national headquarters' 
departments, including Boys' Life, Scouting and the 
Scout Executive, in making available to the field such 
technical and inspirational matter or scout news as 
will be of interest or value. 

Local Needs Supplied 

Keeping up-to-date by constant review the official 
handbooks and other technical and inspirational litera- 
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ture made available by the Publications Department. 

Editing the Boy Scout Diary annually. 

Preparing under the supervision of the Chief Scout 
Executive new pamphlets and statements of policy as 
required from time to time. 

Furnishing information as to programs, regulations 
and policies as requested from the field. Over 4,000 
such inquiries were handled during 1921. 

Editing all pamphlets and general literature. 

Other Special Service 

Translating foreign letters and other material. 

Interpreting questions of policy and requirements 
under direction of Chief Scout Executive. 

Supplying statements as to history, purpose and 
scope of the movement for Encyclopedias, etc. 

Co-operation with Court of Honor. 

Co-operation with Committee on Badges, Awards 
and Scout Requirements. 

Providing Exhibits. 

Miscellaneous co-operation with other departments 
and at request of Chief Scout Executive. 

Responsibility for Scouting 

Recognition of the fact that the Boy Scouts of 
America is not any central group but is made up of all 
those who in any capacity bear its name—carries 
with it a definite responsibility. Local and National 
Councils and their officers exist to make that responsi¬ 
bility articulate. 

The Local Council and its officers, therefore, are 
responsible locally for the welfare, the good name, the 
success of Something of which they are but a part. 
They must therefore share in the responsibilities. 

Weakness in program or procedure should be 
watched for and as a service to others communicated 
from local to National offices. False or commercial 
uses of the Scout name or emblems should be similarly 
a matter of local concern. 
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The local group have a very definite duty further to 
conduct their scout business with credit to themselves 
and the movement—promptness in meeting debts, 
honest reliability, proper records, auditing,, etc., are 
of deep concern to the far flung membership and name 
of the Movement. The Local Council's financial 
responsibility is that of a member of the firm drawing 
not only benefits but helping to make those benefits 
possible elsewhere and to more boys by contributing 
suggestions, methods, and money. 

When the entire membership of the organization 
shall have come into a consciousness of the unity of 
interest; when it shall have thus standardized its con¬ 
ception of the main objectives and responsibilities and 
relationships—then indeed working in unison can 
great service be rendered and progress made ih-build¬ 
ing a better nation. 

“One for each and each for one” is a sound 
motto for the future. 

THE REGIONAL SCOUT EXECUTIVE—HIS 
FUNCTION 

The Regional or Field Scout Executive is assigned 
to a definite district and is responsible to his superior 
officer in the National Council's office. He has a 
Regional Executive committee of representative lay¬ 
men to work with and through in carrying on the 
work of the Region. It is his responsibility to retain 
in the Field the councils and their Executives. He is 
the field agent, official representative or ambassador, 
of the National Council in his Region. His duties in 
the Region are such as may be defined by the National 
Council. 

The work of the Regional Executive at the present 
is chiefly that of extension and supervision. 

The following are some of the duties which the 
Regional Executive may be called upon to perform. 

A. Supervision 

1. Inspection of local councils and Execu¬ 
tives' work to see that proper standards -■ 
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are maintained both as to Scout work and 
records. 

2. Consultation with Executives individ¬ 
ually and collectively. 

3. Conference with councils and various 
council committees. 

4. Answering all sorts of correspondence 
relative to policies and program. 

5. Co-operation with National Council Edu¬ 
cation Department in promotion of con¬ 
ference and training programs for Execu¬ 
tives. 

6. Co-operation with all National Council 
departments as their work relates to his 
Region and with councils, officials, insti¬ 
tutions and individuals in problems re¬ 
lated in any way to National Scout work. 

7. To be responsible for any Rallies, Field 
Days or other Scouting activities or 
problems of a Region, state or inter¬ 
council nature. 

8. Re-organization. Financial and leader¬ 
ship problems. 

9. Inspiration, encouragement. 

10. Interpreting policies, explaining methods, 
outlining plans. 

11. Investigation of applications for charter 
or renewal with definite recommendation. 

12. Study problems of personnel and seek to 
so adjust Executives and Assistants that 
each man may find his proper place. 


B. Extension 

1. Advertising Scouting. 

2. Surveying field as basis for intelligent 
work. 

3. Securing the co-operation of other 
agencies. 
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4. Organizing Scouting (Councils princi¬ 
pally). 

5. Recruiting new Executives and Volunteer 
leaders. 

Inasmuch as the Regional Executive shall sustain 
a close relation to the Regional Committees the duties 
of these committees at least in part are herewith 
presented: 

A. The Regional Committees are to assemble the 
representatives of the Local Councils in their 
Regions at least once, annually. Full and free 
opportunity should be given at these meetings 
for discussion by the delegates of the problems 
and program of Scouting. 

B. The Regional Committee shall co-operate with 
the National Council in developing a plan for 
establishing and allocating the amount to be 
expended for field service. The Regional Com¬ 
mittee shall have the power to make adjust¬ 
ments within the Region in the contributions 
allocated to local .councils for field expense, pro¬ 
vided the allocation to the Region as a whole is 
not reduced. The Regional Committee, through 
its Executive Committee, shall assist in the col¬ 
lection of the amounts asked from them. 

C. The Regional Committee shall, through its chair¬ 
man and executive committee, develop in coun¬ 
sel with the Regional Executive, the program 
to be followed in the Region, both in the matter 
of the intensive as well as the extensive develop¬ 
ment of the Region. 

D. The Regional Executive Committee shall with 
the aid of the Regional Executive develop a plan 
for the complete occupation of the Region and 
each new council shall be organized in relation to 
the general plan. This plan shall be chartered 
and each member of the Executive Committee 
provided with a map of the plan for his study 
and as a matter of information. 
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E. Each member of the Executive Committee shall 
be assigned a definite and circumscribed area in 
the Region which he will be requested to study 
and over which he shall have a special advisory 
relationship. He shall, in counsel with the 
Regional Executive, advise the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the status of Scouting in the Region 
and with reference to the needs and policies of 
the area under his general direction. He shall 
supervise in a general way the activities of local 
councils in the area assigned to him and bring 
to the attention of the Regional Chairman and 
of the Regional Executive the needs and re¬ 
quirements both for strengthening existing coun¬ 
cils and for development of new territory. 

F. The Regional Executive Committee shall de¬ 
termine the status of local council scout execu¬ 
tives with reference to attendance upon the 
Regional Meetings. Scout Executives shall not 
be permitted membership on the Regional Com¬ 
mittees. Under no circumstances shall an 
Executive be permitted to attend a meeting of 
the Regional Committee in lieu of a committee¬ 
man nor given voting power if invited to attend. 

G. The Regional Executive Committee shall share 
in the selection of the Regional Executive. 
Under no circumstances will the National Coun¬ 
cil appoint a Regional Executive unless such 
selection is approved by the Regional Executive 
Committee. 

H. When a new council is duly chartered by the 
National Council the National Council will 
commission the Regional Committee to officially 
present the charter to the local council on behalf 
of the National Council. This should be done 
with appropriate and dignified exercises. 

I. The Chairman of the Regional Committee shall 
be a member of the National Field Committee. 
The Regional Executive Committee shall nomi¬ 
nate a representative from the Region for mem¬ 
bership on the National Camping Committee. 
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They shall in like manner nominate a represen¬ 
tative for membership on the National Com¬ 
mittee of Education. 

J. The Regional Committee shall take on such 
additional functions as may be assigned to them 
from time to time through the National Field 
Committee. 

The Regional Executive shall be the Secretary of 
the Regional Executive Committee. He shall consult 
with the Chairman and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Region in the development of the 
policy of work for the Region and in as far as possible 
be guided by their advice. He shall, when practical, 
meet the chairman of the Regional Committee per¬ 
sonally at least once each month for conference with 
regard to matters pending in the Region and with 
reference to developing further plans for the Region. 
He shall send to the chairman of the Regional Com¬ 
mittee a weekly report of his activities and indicate 
one week in advance the places to be visited by him 
so that the chairman of the Region will be fully in¬ 
formed as to his work and movements. 



A GROUP OF SCOUT LEADERS TRAINED IN CHICAGO’S SCOUT 
CAMP, OWASIPPE. Four Regional Executives are included. 
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Expectations 


THE BEATITUDES OF GREAT EXPECTATION 

“Blessed is that man who expects great things. 

For he shall find them. 

“Blessed is that man who dreams great dreams. 

For he shall see them come to pass. 

44 Blessed is that man who hopes great hopes, 

For he shall see them realized. 

44 Blessed is the man who expects to find honest people in the world. 
For he shall find the world full of honesty. 

“Blessed is that man who believes in humanity, 

For he shall find humanity worthy of that faith. 

“Blessed is that man who expects to find love in the world. 

For it shall come to him on the way. 

“Blessed is the man who expects to find Eternity, 

For verily he shall find Eternity everywhere—in his own heart, 
in the hearts of his friends, in earth and beyond the earth. 

“Blessed is that man who expects to find God and Good in the world. 
For verily it is promised him that he shall find God at every 
turn of life, in every tree and shrub and stream and flower, 
in earth and sea and sky, in every task, in every hurt, in 
every need . 44 

WM. L. STIDGER. 

(From Northwestern Advocate, Dec. 13, 1916.) 
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LOCAL FIELD WORK 

General Nature of Organization 

Constructively reaching boys is the business of 
Scouting. The executive has been recognized as 
chiefly and primarily a “man’s man”—who should 
mobilize the community forces. The scoutmaster is 
primarily a “boy’s man” who shall give the boys 
character building companionship, although in the 
newer concept of Scouting he is a “man’s man” as 
well in getting needed adult helpers for his troop. 

Field work is then the organized means through 
which the Executive comes in direct touch with the 
real business of his organization. 

Indeed the entire organization exists to enable 
field work and the boy service it enhances, to be done 
and better done. 

Field work being concerned directly with the 
Service to the Community’s boys must therefore be 
adequately organized and staffed; it must function 
and be effective. 

In general there are four outstanding organizational 
policies. 

A) Shall the organization follow geographic lines 

in the districting of the division of labor with 

one man for an area? 

B) Or shall it follow functional lines with a man 

doing one type of work in the various areas? 

C) Shall this field service be rendered largely by a 

paid staff of full time or part-time men, or 

D) Shall it be rendered largely by a volunteer 

staff? 

Naturally all shades and grades of combinations of 
the above policies will be found either because of the 
social theory held by the council or because of tem¬ 
porary conditions of transition. 
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There seems to be excellent theoretic and practice 
justification for setting forth a mean between (A) and 
(B): 

A field man resident in each district and responsible 
for the general program but in addition thereto for 
him to have been selected as a specialist in some one 
field so that through training courses, literature, 
addresses, etc. the entire city may benefit from his 
possession of a specialized form of ability. 

In the smaller communities (or larger for that 
matter) the first assistants selected as paid men will 
doubtless be those which either directly supplement 
the abilities of the Executive or relieve him of onerous 
duties. 

The trend therefore is toward function rather than 
toward area alone in selecting paid helpers. 

As regards volunteer and paid staffing, the history, 
policies, and aims of Scouting warrant the following: 

The executive should never, on behalf of the 
Council, employ some one to perform worth¬ 
while tasks for which he can secure equally able 
and dependable volunteer help. Clerical and 
routine tasks of that general class should as far as 
possible be lifted from the volunteer and done for 
him. 

It is only fair to recognize that both large and small 
communities will vary widely in the available supply 
of volunteer leadership. 

Careful study of the social theory of community life 
and of the actual folk therein quite inevitably forces 
one to the view that communities have within 
them the needed elements of man-power which 
under training, can effect leadership in meeting 
the community social needs. 

The principle back of this is so important that the 
Executive should not too hastily run counter to it— 
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namely The Task of Real Social Work is to help 
folk to help themselves. 

Some of our men in the early days of the movement 
made the mistake of copying the methods of boy work¬ 
ers where the paid worker actually did all of the work 
with the boys. 

The boys belong to the community as well as to the 
nation. The community should therefore be helped 
to maximally serve its own boys. 

The community is permanent—the Executive like 
all individuals, is transient. 

What is to be Done 

There are two groups of field tasks—A) one, in¬ 
herent in the nature of the Scout Program—B) one, 
dependent on the objectives the council is seeking to 
reach for that particular year. 

A) Field Work Scouting demands. 

This, in general, may be put under two divi¬ 
sions which can never safely be divorced in 
practice. 

I) Service and II) Extension or as, G. W. 
Ehler, former executive of Allegheny Council, 
has ably phrased it, 

“Better Scouts” and “More Scouts.” 

Service 

The service aspect of Field Work contemplates 
improving the quality of what the boy gets, as well 
as helping the man get it done. The key to such 
service lies through contact, through 

(1) Visitation. Every troop should be periodical¬ 
ly visited (or inspected) by the executive or 
the Commissioner or their deputies or assist¬ 
ants. The findings of such visitations should 
be formally reported to the Local Head¬ 
quarters so that remedial measures, if 
needed, may be taken. 
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Through the friendly and helpful contacts which 
visitation should create and foster, many collateral 
results arise: 

a) Morale—With a volunteer leadership, even 

more than with others, the spirit generated by 
kindly, considerate, appreciative, helpful hu¬ 
man contacts is absolutely essential to 
getting results. 

b) Standards—Elaborate statements may have 

been typed and printed and mailed to each 
man, but the personal meeting and discussion 
makes meanings clear and can provide sug¬ 
gestion and help toward better scouts. 

c) Training—While training courses and “Scout¬ 

master troops,” and training material by cor¬ 
respondence reach a large percentage of the 
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leaders yet some men can be only, and some 
best reached by personal contact. Training 
can be unconsciously effected through the 
experience of others—and the man can be 
encouraged to learn directly from others by 
visiting other troops. Variety in the program 
and things to do from the crucial first candi¬ 
date and Tenderfoot entrance—such help 
can be effectively rendered through personal 
contact. 

d) Supervision should of course be given but it 

should be received as well, it must be of the 
unconscious, “painless” type — helping 
through the training suggestions above, allow¬ 
ing these in many cases to adroitly emerge in 
conversation. The question and answer 
method when a man is there are often the 
most effective ways of uncovering and meet¬ 
ing troop problems. 

e) Records and Reports of conditions, losses, ad¬ 

vancement, etc. can be secured at first hand 
w T ith a minimum of “reporting bookkeeping” 
and “statistical letter-writing” on the part of 
the scoutmaster. Thus too a significant 
statistical check upon the pulse of the troop 
may be taken without waiting for the end of 
the year, which for some problems is too late. 

f) Progress of the scouts into the scout program 

may be effectively encouraged and stimulated 
through the contacts indicated above. Rallies 
and contests and competitions contribute 
heavily to progress also. 

(2) Creation of Board of Instructors and Ex¬ 

aminers is a service which makes available 
to the boys as needed and desired, technical 
instruction, with subsequent testing toward 
the awarding approval of the Court of Honor. 

(3) Community Service is vitally a reciprocal 

relationship. To enlist a troop to cooperate 
in a piece of real service to the community is 
real service to the troop. 
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Extension. 

Troop organization problems—as turned over by the Field 
Executives. 

Perfecting various units of organization and their function¬ 
ing, e. g. The Troop Committee 

The Veteran Scout Corps. 

Registration and Personnel card records. 

—1 Director 

Activities & Camping Department 1 chief of speakers 

bureau (part 
time) 

Corps of Camp 
Masters (part 

City wide activities. time) 

Civic service. 

Speakers bureau. 

The general camping program in supervision of summer and 
year round camps. 

Training and Home Department — 1 Director 

Training and instruction courses. 

Scouts and leaders. 

Examinations, 

First class reviews. 

Merit Badge. 

Publication and Publicity. 

Employment bureau. 

Business Department — 1 Director and 

Accounting. Clerical staff. 

Filing and Stenography. 

Sales. 

Duplicating and Addressing. 

General records. 

—10 Field Execu- 

Field Department tives, Assistant 

Field Executives 

Visitation of troops. (all part time) 

Adjustment of simple troop problems. 

Bringing help to volunteer leaders through experts. 
Extension. 

District activities. 

District Committees. 

Local Examination Work. 

—1 Portmaster (part 

Seascout Department time) 

Organization and extension work. 

Activities—particularly the operations of the Seascout Base. 
Training—Scouts and leaders. 

In the new period it is hoped that we shall be able to employ 
two Assistant Field Executives in each of the ten Districts, a 
full time Portmaster, one or more assistant directors in the Or¬ 
ganization Department to specialize in extension work in the field. 
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DELAWARE AND MONTGOMERY COUNTIES, 
PA.—Exec. E. A. Carlson 


Organization 

The territory of Delaware and Montgomery Counties is 
divided into nine districts. These districts are not based on any 
geographical boundaries but are divided according to the means 
of trolley and railroad communications between towns. In 
other words, the towns near to or on any one railroad line would 
be in one district, thereby enabling them the easier to get to¬ 
gether. Of necessity we were compelled to do this because of the 
great distance between troops and we have found it to work very 
successfully. 

In each district we have what is known as a District Com¬ 
mittee composed of members of the Troop Committee from 
various troops in that district. The District Committee is then 
divided into sub committees such as Organization, Investiture, 
Court of Honor, etc. 

In each district we have a part-time Field Executive who is 
in charge of his district and is paid a salary for devoting a certain 
number of evenings to the work of inspecting the troops in his 
district. His duties are as follows: 

Inspect each troop once every three months. 

Send in inspection report .immediately after inspection. 

Court of Honor. 

Meet every three months. 

Set date of meeting in advance for season. 

Act as secretary of same. 

See that troops and members of Court of Honor are 
notified well in advance. 

Organize troops. 

Secure re-registrations. 

Appoint a volunteer assistant to help in this. 

Fix cases in need of adjusting. 

Conduct district activities. 

Publicity in local papers. 

Give report of work done first Monday each month. 

In addition to this we have divided our territory into an 
Upper and Lower section with an Assistant Executive in charge 
of each of these. These men are responsible for following up 
the Field Executives in their work. Their duties: 

Conduct first class investiture ceremony. 

Secure survey of towns and institutions in towns. 

Help secure scoutmasters for troops without leadership. 

Organize troops. Speak at meetings. 

Conduct contests. Visit troops. 

Secure close co-operation between troop and troop Com¬ 
mitteemen. 

Conduct Educational work. 

Any other work assigned by Executive. 

Instead of making Scoutmasters come to us, we have been 
going to them spending most of our time in the field. 
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TBOOF INSPECTION 

MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES* COUNCIL 
•or scouts or ambbica 

m Baal Batata Treat M4«-. PMteAaipMa. Pm. 

A up P * <a * < l »* >riliat< — <• Semtm—Un. 

. - _* c f* ,<a ** °* •Mctencr wUl be given —eh Troop 1 
is*?? 04 *! **J? wl “* r,,ln * *“d standing la the Counties 
or 05 lo 84%. ( 

***** troop receiving «6% or over la the troop 
LwESda kn ° Wn “ lh * *•*" Trenp and 

Scoutmasters will not bo aottlled when Innector 
wUlvlelt Troop. It u tbemfore 
rowde. etc., up to date at all tlmoe. If a meeting la 
to bo postponed or changed. Scoutmaster should 
notify Scout Executive Edward A. Carlson ToTluiu 
K *i*£«Tr' , ! t Bull ‘ Un «- Philadelphia (Telephone Wal- 
nut 235«). In ample time to prevent Inspector calling 


lJAEXa.fliailw.EsyS. 


4r * *r£Xu* 

Tbeee wiWligi a h on l d bo haM at leeat oaoe a 
-SWSSb ae that all oWoere amy that they have a part la 
tbs sate s of the Troop and tta Activities. These 
t sights ae the Troop 



Gradlag given tor reports of previous inspection 
■tod. 

Mute Eooerde Kept Prope rty 
The Troop moat have at each 


If Inspector does call and finds no meet tog. Troop 
will receive a Eero. You can expect an inspector 
anytime as follows: inspector 

Spring Inspection .. April 1 to laae IS. 

• Joints—Active Scoutmaster 
If Scoutm 


all regular meetings of Troop.S po'nu If Troop u 
without Scoutmaster, no credit given until one is 
secured by Troop Committee or Scouts. 

4 Points—Active Assistant Scentm 


If Troop has an assistant Scoutmaster who attends 
all regular meetings and assists the Scoutmaster In the 
supervision of the Troop 4 points. 

1 Point—Active Scribe 

r W Scribe keeps time of opening and dosing of 
meetings, roll and assist* with records. 1 point, other¬ 
wise no credit given. 

4 Prints—Standard Troop Committee 

Troop Committee 



1 Point for 80 to 78% 

S Poipts ft 

8 Points ft_ 

10 Points for 100% 

Records of attendance should be kept so that 
Ins pe ct or s , etc., may get the above Information when¬ 
ever they happen to call. 

Records of previous Inspection period to count. 
Enter average attendance of each meeting In roll 
book. 

or St 


j>erfoming the duties as prescribed by National Head* 


I Point hr Its *5% 
3 Potato for 38 to 80% 
8 Points for 81 to 80% 
10 Points for 81 to 100% 


* Piipto—Patrol Organisation (Aetivo) 

Points wUI be awarded In proportion to the esteat 


Particularly the Patrol Leaders. This Is the ScouW 
mast er s grea test opportunity to develop tattfgtir* 


o Second Class 8 months. 

Second Clem to Pint Cleee In 1 year. 

Records of p rogram of each Scout In Troop must 



1 Point for 80 to 78% 

3 Points for 70 to 80% 

0 Points for 00 to P0% 

10 Points for 100% 

The Troop In the inspection will line np and stand 
at attention while brine inspected. 

Attendance—Each boy absent that evening will 
count one point off. 

Conduct —General behavior during Inspection 
("At attention"). 

&oiut«—Give proper salute. 

Personal Cienniiness—Inspection or bands, face, 
teeth, ears, hair combed. 

Insignia—Medals, badges, and Insignia worn la 
proper place and only them which are permitted (ace 
Manual) and local awards. 

Uniform —N eat ness, pockets buttoned, taom 
dean, all buttons on coat, tie on. Scout not owning 
uniform will be marked upon appearance of civilian 
clothes. Scout owning uniform and not wearing same 
that evening. S points off. Scout coat or shod neces¬ 
sary. Commissioned officers only permitted to wear 
leather leggings Brown stockings or spiral puttees 
permitted. Overseas hat not permitted. 

3 Feints Standard Meeting Program 

This program should lie divided Into 3 periods. 
Business 
Instruction. 

Recreation (Games). 

Once a month the regular program can be changed 
for a social 

Each meeting must contain the folio wing: Hag 
ceremony, recitation of Scout Oath and Scout Laws. 

Variations from program subject to approval of 


phove Information at any time.. 

’ i Troop l a sps cU ae. PA A Meat. Ceuatim, Boy Seems 
data—System ef Accounts 
Scouts must not handle funds, except to collect 
sdult. 

At least 80% of dues must be paid on date due. 

2 Point* 

2 Points—Second Clam 
2 Points—Pint Class. 

Tenderfoot Investiture raustbr given once a month. 
Second Clam three times a year. 

Pint Clam twice a year. 

Provided the Troop has candidates ready. The 
Delaware and Montgomery Headquarters investiture 
must be used (see special folder), unless special per¬ 
mission is granted by Investiture Committee to use 


Open and Cleea Meetings an Time 

One Point off tor every record of tardiness. 

Record of time to be kept In minutes. 

Troop Participating In Activities Requested by Caustics 


1 Point 70% 

S Points 80% 

8 Points 00% 

10 Point* 100% 

Records tor previous Inspection period to count.' 

9 Prints— Mo btt sati oo System and One Drill Every 
Throe Menlks 

Written plan must be submitted to inspector and 
minutes of Troop must show date etc. this was done. 
Is of previous Inspection period to count. 


Summer attendance at Camp Delmont. minimum 
s weak, or fall, winter and spring, work and over- 
(hi camp hikes. 

1 Point under 25% attendance. 

2 Points 38 to 50% attendance 

3 Poiate 51 to 70% attendance. 

4 Points 71 to 80% attendance. 

A Poiate ever 80% 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY (N. Y.) COUNCIL— 

Executive F. C. Cobb 

“In the strictly rural County Council, where communities 
are small and widely scattered, the district organization must be 
emphasized. Suffolk County, New York, 100 miles long and 20 
miles wide, where the largest town has a population of only 7,000, 
is divided into six districts. In this Council all joint activities 
are held within the district boundaries. There are no Field 
Executives, the District Commissioner working through the 
District Committee, being the contact with Council Headquarters 
in Troop activities. District Scout Rallies and Field Days are 
held each spring and fall. In them Scouting contests prevail, 
records being established for County comparisons. Courts of 
Honor, chosen from each District Committee, meet at these 
Rallies where all awards from second-class up are made. These 
Court meetings are public and out of doors. Scoutleaders’ 
training classes are held within each district, conducted by the 
Executive and Supt. of Schools. A scout cabin has been donated 
for the use of Troops in one district. This will prove very helpful 
because country Troops have more time for hikes and outdoor 
activities during the fall and winter seasons. The Council sum¬ 
mer camp is the only “get together” for Scouts from every Troop 
and is very important.” 

“Weekly bulletins are sent to every Troop from Headquart¬ 
ers. These serve as news letters and carry instructions. From 
last October to May, uniform monthly tests are directed in every 
Troop through these bulletins. The whole County Council 
meets only three times a year at Council Headquarters, almost 
supreme power being allowed the Council Executive Committee, 
which meets monthly and at various districts. In this rural class 
of Scouting, the greatest help will come through good district 
organization, efficient County and District Commissioners and 
an interested, active Executive Committee. The Council Com¬ 
missioner is the inspector of all work and the contact between the 
Local and National Councils. In many ways the most difficult 
to handle,, the strictly rural Council best carries out the plan of 
volunteer organization and offers the Scouting program to boys, 
lacking much other association and appreciating very fully oppor¬ 
tunities dear to their hearts and of which they know a great deal.” 

SUPERVISION 

By Executive E. Urner Goodman—Philadelphia 

How may a Scout Executive invest his time to best 
advantage in the supervision of his field? 

What major features demand his personal attention 
so far as that supervision is concerned? 
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These are questions, the answer to which depends 
in large measure upon the size of the Field, on whether 
it be a rural or an urban community, on whether there 
be sufficient resources to warrant a professional staff 
of assistants, and to a certain extent, on whether the 
field is but newly developed or has been organized for 
several years. 

It may be safely concluded, however, that in the 
administration of any scout field there are certain 
very definite things to be done, whether they be ac¬ 
complished by the Scout Executive personally, by 
paid assistants, or by volunteer leaders. To catalogue 
these items needing supervision, is perhaps the first 
step, therefore, in the supervision of a local field. 

The following is a suggested summary. 

I ORGANIZATION FEATURES 

(1) Maintaining the several units of organization with full 

quota of leaders—properly functioning—e. g. 

Scoutmasters for every troop. 

Sufficient Deputy Commissioners. 

Sufficient Troop Commissioners. 

Sufficient examiners. 

(2) Handling special problems in organization— 

e. g. disagreement between scoutmaster and the parent 
institution. 

discipline cases appealed to Headquarters. 

(3) Fixing objectives for Extension and developing plans for 

their attainment based upon 

Number of boys available in community. 
Number of parent institutions. 

(4) Keeping of records as to 

Registrations and re-registrations of troops. 

Personnel records of leaders and scouts. 

Vital statistics of Movement, e. g., 

Records of scout and leaders turnover. 
Records of juvenile conditions in com¬ 
munity. 

Beneficial and detrimental influences. 

(5) Selling Scouting to community wholesale tlyough con¬ 

stant contact with the great denominations of the 
Church, the public and private school systems, the 
industrial groups, the civic agencies. 

II. TRAINING FEATURES 

(1) Giving adult leadership for a broader vision and more 
adequate service. 
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Leadership training courses. 

Correspondence training courses. 

Scoutmaster Round-tables and conferences. 
Demonstration meetings and hikes. 

Inspirational meetings. 

(2) Preparing older scouts for future leadership through 

officers’ training corps, patrol leaders 1 training classes 

(3) Supervising in general the work of inspection and exam¬ 

ination of scouts, according to Court of Honor stand¬ 
ards in 

Elementary grades—up to First Class. 

Merit Badge ranks—up to Eagle Scout. 

(4) Publication of such pamphlets, bulletins, etc., as will 

prove helpful in educating leaders, scouts and the 
general public as to scouting objectives and standards 
e. g. 

Pamphlets on troop management and control. 

Weekly or monthly bulletins or announcement sheets. 
Year-books. 

(5) Maintaining a speakers’ bureau composed of experts in 

various lines of Scoutcraft for use throughout the 
field—particularly in troops. 

Ill ACTIVITIES FEATURES 

(1) Maintaining a schedule of 

Council and community inter-troop activities. 
Field Days, Rallies. 

(2) Operating a program of civic service 

Community Good Turns 

Rendition of legitimate service requested. 

(3) Supervising the camping program 

(a) Providing equipment and facilities for eacii 

troop to be in camp on an average of at least 
once monthly, year round. 

(b) Directing the summer camping program. 

(4) Supervision of such separate programs as 

Sea Scout program. 

Older Scout Programs (Veteran Corps, etc.) 

IV. DETAILS IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

(1) Finance 

Regular follow up of subscribers. 
Operating of the annual budget. 

General accounting. 

(2) Clerical Service 

Stenography. 

Filing. 

Duplicating and addressing. 

(3) Sales of necessary scout insignia, etc. 

(4) House management at Headquarters. 
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V. FIELD VISITATION AND INSPECTION DETAILS 

(1) Planning and operating a well defined schedule of visita¬ 

tion of troops. 

Every troop should be visited at least once quarterly. 

(2) Operating a schedule of intertroop inspections, troops in 

a given district or local community being inspected an¬ 
nually in competition. 

Winners in the serial inspections of the year then com¬ 
peting 

(3) Attendance upon and leadership in sessions of the scout¬ 

masters associations. 

It will be noted that several details which seem to 
be akin have been listed under the general headings of 
Organization 
Training 
Activities 
Business 
Field visitations 

The placing of a particular detail under one heading 
or another and the titles given to the several groupings 
are relatively unimportant. 

Very logically however, each group constitutes the 
business of a special department, with certain bureaus 
in each, any one of which might, if local need be 
sufficient, be developed into a separate department. 

This entire alignment of administrative detail is 
with a plea for the orderly arrangement of the many 
important matters which confront the Scout Execu¬ 
tive. 

Having thus catalogued the main features of Field 
Supervision the Executive’s next thought should be 
as to the most suitable means of functioning along 
these various lines. Obviously the size and nature 
of the field must enter into the consideration here. 

Your good executive, however, whatever the size of 
his field will at once seek persons to whom he may 
delegate the responsibilities which confront him. 
The man who attempts to meet all the organization 
needs himself, to lead personally all the activities, to 
direct all the training classes and to personally solicit 
financial support for scouting, is not only going to 
find himself in a maze of detail, but is going to weaken 
the effect of his entire administration. 
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If paid assistants are available, the arbitrary divi¬ 
sion of duties somewhat along the department lines 
suggested above is comparatively simple. But even 
where this is impossible, it would seem logical to sug¬ 
gest that volunteer leaders be secured to take over the 
several responsibilities—either committees vested 
with power to act, or individuals given fixed duties. 

There are two methods of delegating authority to 
assistants:— 

1. By dividing the territory among them and giv¬ 
ing over general administrative responsibility to each 
within his own district. 

2. By delegating one or more major responsibility 
to each man, which responsibility he will assume for 
the entire field. 

Thus instead of assigning to Deputy Commissioner 
Jones, two townships within the county, in which to 
follow up general administrative detail, the Executive 
might assign to him definite responsibility for the 
Training features over the entire county. 

In the scout field there is probably ample justifica¬ 
tion for both divisions of responsibility. In a large 
centre, to the assistant Scout Executives would be 
delegated departmental responsibilities, while to the 
Field Executives would be assigned well defined terri¬ 
tories for operation. 

In the smaller community one or more assistants, 
either volunteer or professional would be assigned de¬ 
partmental duties, while Deputy Commissioners would 
be appointed over certain districts within the com¬ 
munity, charged with general administrative duties 
therein. 

But with the delegation of responsibilities comes 
the necessity for proper means of supervision over the 
work of professional volunteer assistants. 

The general principles of good management involved 
in this important consideration, need not be dwelt on 
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here. Suffice it to say that unless the Chief can (in 
his contacts with them) prove an inspiration to those 
about him—unless, as well, he can develop efficiency 
and bring out the best in his assistants he is not coming 
up to the mark. 

Applying the principles of general supervision to 
the Scout Field, however, the following points are 
worthy of mention. 

1. The Executive should, advising with his assist¬ 
ants and his Board and in conformity with the rules 
of the National and local councils, fix certain policies 
and standards with respect to the various depart¬ 
ments of action and should insist on their observance. 

2. The Executive should have a large share in the 
periodic and regular fixing of objectives of attainment 
in the several departments. 

3. The Executive should see that the various de¬ 
partments, subordinate and separate units are work¬ 
ing in complete harmony and in line with the general 
plan for council development. This entails a proper 
number of conferences, carefully planned. 

4. The Executive should see that duties assigned 
are executed with proper dispatch and in conformance 
with a time schedule previously determined upon. 

5. Having delegated responsibilities the Scout 
Executive should respect the rights of his Assistants 
and should not attempt to assume their prerogatives 
for them. 

Having thus established the point that delegation of 
duties and the sharing of responsibilities is essential to 
the efficient supervision of a scout field, it is worth 
noting in conclusion, that there are certain personal 
contacts which the Scout Executive himself should not 
lose. Among them might be mentioned the following: 

1. Contact with troops and Scouts. It is to 

the best interest of both the Executive and his field 
that from time to time, if only by two or three whirl¬ 
wind visits per month, he should get next to the troops 
in operation. 
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2. Presence at major activities. Without at¬ 
tempting to assume responsibilities which he has al¬ 
ready delegated the Executive should, of course, be in 
evidence at these affairs—and in uniform. 

3. The Executive should be available per¬ 
sonally for several hours per day to any and all who 
ask to see him. Nothing tends to build up the proper 
esprit de corps as free access to the man at the helm. 

4. The Executive should have a definite part to 
play—if only one lecture—in training courses, 
bringing to the new leaders the keynote of real Scout 
Leadership. 

5. The Executive himself should have definite 
contact with the community and its multiform 
activities. He should be in a position to feel the pulse 
of the society in general as reflected in The Church, 
The Home, The School, Industry and civic affairs. ,, 

TROOP EXTENSION AND TROOP PROBLEMS 
Executive A. T. Benson, Louisville, Ky. 

Nothing is so important in the work of a Scout 
Executive as actually giving to the boy the program 
that will enthuse him and hold him to lofty ideals. 
All of the machinery of the local council must be 
directed toward this one objective. Since the boy 
gets his inspiration through the troop—the troop 
becomes the important factor in the organization. 
This will of necessity demand the best thought and 
effort of the Scout Executive. 

His first thought after the service to existing troops, 
is toward the extension of Scouting to other boys by 
organizing troops wherever a group of boys may be 
gathered together, thus utilizing the “gang spirit.” 

Because of the necessity of providing an adequate 
meeting place for the troop and, most important of all, 
to insure the permanency of troops thus organized, the 
Scout Executive should turn to the institutions of his 
community which will give such permanency and 
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which already* have a contact with boy life, namely 
the Church, Boys' Club, Playground, Public School, 
Y. M. C. A., etc. 

The Scout Executive should seek and develop a 
point of contact with the Executive Heads of these 
institutions of his community with the result that the 
Scout Executive, or some representative of the council, 
is invited to appear before its governing body. 

This is. an opportunity to “sell” the Scout Program 
with its objectives of character building and citizen¬ 
ship training to the “key men.” Thus confidence is 
created and favorable attention develops into an 
interest. He seeks to have this interest grow into a 
desire and they act upon his suggestion that a troop 
be fostered by them in their institution. The equiva¬ 
lent to “placing the name on the dotted line” is secur¬ 
ing the appointment of three or more men to serve in 
the capacity of a Troop Committee. 

At the earliest opportunity these men are called to¬ 
gether for the purpose of organization and instruction 
in their duties as Troop Committeemen. Each Com¬ 
mitteeman is made to feel that he is a potent factor in 
the success of the troop that is to be organized. In 
other words, the Troop Committee is the foundation 
upon which the troop is to be built. Time spent here 
to build is surely time well invested. 

In the workings of the Troop Committee each Com¬ 
mitteeman is given a definite task, which for the sake 
of the boy, he is honor-bound to perform. Among 
their most important duties is that of selecting a 
Scoutmaster who is to become the general director of 
the activities of the boys themselves. Through 
Scoutmasters' Schools, Veteran Scouts and the Hand¬ 
book for Scoutmasters, the Scout Executive seeks to 
train properly the new Scoutmaster. The Scout 
Executive should spend considerable time in coaching 
these Committeemen in their various duties. 

This plan is followed until the men of every insti¬ 
tution in the community that touches boy life has had 
an opportunity to adopt the Scout Program as their 
contribution to the right development of the adoles¬ 
cent boy. 
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The local headquarters may be likened to an auto¬ 
mobile agency which has three functions, namely, sell¬ 
ing the car, training the man who bought it how to run 
it and rendering service to the man in trouble. The 
Scout Executive having sold the program and trained 
the men to operate it, must now turn his attention to 
establishing a service station where assistance may be 
rendered in the problems that shall naturally arise. 

Among the problems the Scout Executive will find 
the following: 

a—Maintaining the continual co-operation of the 
institution. 

b—Keeping the Troop Committee on the job. 

c—Keeping the Scoutmaster from becoming dis¬ 
couraged. 

d—Lack of interest on the part of the boy. 

e—Indifference of parents. 

The attention of the service station must be turned 
toward these specific problems and every effort made 
to find a solution. No hard and fast rule may be laid 
down to govern all problems but each must be given 
personal attention and solved in the interest of the 
boy. All these problems relate to the production of 
the efficient scout. 

The Scout Executive seeks frequent opportunity of 
meeting with the troop committee, keeping them and 
the institution# through them, keenly alive to their 
responsibility to the boy. 

Any discouragement on the part of the Scoutmaster 
may be traced to one of two causes, either the lack of 
co-operation on the part of the Troop Committee, or 
the'lack of interest on the part of the scouts them¬ 
selves. The former may be overcome by a frank con¬ 
ference in which all differences may be adjusted; 
while the latter may be combated by the carrying out 
of a carefully laid program of action with variety in 
the troop meeting, which shall mark an advance in 
Scoutcraft. 

Continuous publicity, and education on the part of 
Local Headquarters and the Troop Committee in co¬ 
operation with the Scoutmaster will in most cases 
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overcome any indifference on the part of the parents 
which is largely due to ignorance of the real purposes 
and objectives of the Scout Movement. This of 
course, involves demonstrations by scouts, the use of 
speakers 1 2 3 4 bureaus, rallies, “good turns” as continuous¬ 
ly operating means of educating the public on Scout¬ 
ing. 

By carefully establishing each troop in a permanent 
institution and by producing an atmosphere, in which, 
each member thereof finds it easy to do the daily 
“good turn” and live up to the Scout Oath and Law, 
the Scout Executive builds an organization which 
shall stand the test of time and the stress of change. 


B) Field Work Fixed by the Annual Objectives 
Set by the Council. 

Annual Objectives 

Next to having an organization it is important to 
know exactly what it purposes to do. 

A fine tribute to the quality of the Scout Executives 
is found in the wide prevalence of definite annual or 
monthly objectives. 

It is obvious that the results scheduled for accom¬ 
plishment will vary with the age of council, past prog¬ 
ress, resources of men and of money as well as other 
considerations. This will definitely establish certain 
field tasks to be accomplished. 

The most significant treatment of this topic there¬ 
fore is for the Scout Executive to refer to the Measure¬ 
ment of Results Chapter XI, for certain facts about 
standards and to herewith include for study and 
adaptation actual annual programs from a number 
of councils. 

AIMS OF THE WHEELING LOCAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE COMING YEAR 

1. To attain a goal of 1,000 Scouts by Oct. 22, 1920. 

2. To strive for greater publicity for Scouting. 

3. Reorganization of Troop Committee and Court of Honor for 

aggressive Scouting. 

4. To develop a still more vigorous group of Scouts through overnight 

hikes, winter and summer camp. 
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5. TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE CITY OFFICIALS IN THEIR 

EFFORTS FOR A CLEANER WHEELING 

6. To wage a vigorous keeping-physically-fit campaign. 

7. To conduct strong courses of training for Scout leaders. 

8. TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN AN AMERICANIZA¬ 
TION CAMPAIGN. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 5 YEAR PLAN 


I. ENLISTMENT 


a. 

Enrollment 



(full time) 

i 


Total Mon 

Tear 

Traps 

Scouts 

S.M. 

JLS.M. Exso. Staff, Dep.9 

Dm. Oem'men. 

Total lisa and Boys 

1918 

43 

893 

38 

36 

2 

2 

144 

220 

1,115 

1919 

81 

2,044 

79 

57 

2 

8 

355 

499 

2,545 

1920 

111 

2,000 

111 

111 

3 

10 

440 

670 

3,673 

1921 

141 

4,000 

141 

166 

4 

15 

530 

747 

4,756 

1922 

171 

5,000 

171 

249 

5 

20 

620 

1,050 

6,065 


b. Recruit Scoutmasters. 


(1) Source (a) Churches. 

1. Men’s Classes. 

2. Young Peoples Societies. 

(b) Lodges. 

(c) Clubs. 

1. Rotary. 

2. Kiwanis. 


3. 

4. 


City. 

Y. M. C. A. 


(2) Method 

(a) Recommendation of Scoutn. asters. 

(b) Personal Conferences. 

(c) Addresses. 

(d) Newspaper Publicity. 

(e) Printed Matter. 


II. TRAINING 

a. Scoutmasters Training Class. 

b. Patrol Leaders Training Class. 

c. Troop Committee Conference. 

d. Speakers Bureau (Corps of Experts available for Scoutmasters) 


III. SUPERVISION 

a. Standardization of Scout Requirements (Tenderfoot, Second and 

First Class). 

(1) Bulletin covering local requirements to be issued. 

(2) Division Courts of Honor (To examine Scouts applying for 

second and first class rating). 

(3) Council Court of Honor—Merit Badge Work. 

b. Inspection of Troops. 

(1) Inter-Troop and Division for Star Trophy (Semi-annual). 

(2) General Inspection by Deputy Commissioner for Troop 

Efficiency (Uniform; Advancement, Program, Officials, 
Meetings, records, etc. Each Scout to be awarded an 
emblem to be worn on uniform as long as troop maintains 
standard). 


IV. ORGANIZATION 

a. Organize 30 new troops per year. 

b. Re-organize Troop Committees, (National Council Plan). 

(1) Chairman, the representative on local Council, Supervises 

Troop Business Records, finances, and Property, com¬ 
munity service. 

(2) Promoter and Publicity Agent, Supervises Troop Activities, 

Hiking, Camping, Games, Contests, assists Scoutmaster 
and secures expert instructors. 

(3) inspector of uniforms, equipment, Troop formations. 

c. Division Councils. 

d. Scoutmasters* Club. 

(1) Discuss Problems. 

(2) Receive Instructions. 

(3) Sociability. 
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V. ACTIVITIES 

a. Camp Roosevelt July-August. 

b. Week end Camp near Washington. 

c. Sea Scouting. 

d. Older Boys. 

(1) Merit Badge Scouts' Fraternity. 

(2) Veteran Scouts' Club. 

(3) College Scouts' Club. 

e. Civic “Good Turns”—Token system to be awarded to Scouts render¬ 

ing service requested. (Medals for Scouts rendering 10 civic 
Good Turns). 

f. Efficiency Contest. 

g. Division Hikes and Field Days. 

h. Annual Field Day. 

i. Fall Rally. 

j. Thanksgiving and Christmas Good Turns. 

k. Anniversary Week. 

l. Annual Camp Reunion and Round up—Spring. 

VI. SERVICE 

a. Country—Patriotic. 

b. City 

(1) Police Department 

a. Parades 

b. Prevention accidents and drowning demonstrations. 

(2) Health Department > 

> Fire Prevention 

(3) Fire Department ) 

c. Civic and Philanthropic Enterprises—Application blanks to be filled 

out by organization desiring 
service. Scouts’ carfare and 
lunches, to be paid by or¬ 
ganization where boy has to 

§ o long distances or be out 
uring meal hours. 

VII. CO-OPERATION with Local Organization and Institutions. 

a. Policy—Boy Scouts, a movement not an institution, providing a 
character development program. 

b. Function—Supplement, not duplicate, other agencies working with 
boys. 


VIII. HEADQUARTERS FUNCTION 

a. Supervision of Scout work in the District of Columbia. 

b. Discovery, Enlistment and Training of Leaders. 

c. Record of all Troops, Scouts and Officials and their standing. 

d. Sale of Scout Insignia and Supplies. 

e. Service Bureau for Scout Leaders, providing assistance by means of 

(1) Personal Interviews. 

(2) Correspondence. 

(3) Printed Matter. 


PROPOSED FALL AND MID-WINTER 
PROGRAM ZANESVILLE, O. 


September: 




October: 


Start of Scoutmaster’s Training Course. 

Start of Patrol Leader’s School. 

Start of Scribe’s Weekly Conferences. 

Court of Honor and Scout Rally. High School Auditorium. 
Start of School "A” Competition. 

Start of First Aid Contest. 

Start of try-outs for Newark-Zanesville Field Meet. 
Newark-Zanesville Field Meet at Zanesville. 

Inter-Troop Rally and Hallowe’en party. 

Formal Court of Honor at Scout Headquarters. 
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November: 


December: 


Start cutting and preparation of paper knives to be presented to 
subscribers at Christmas. 

Scout Survey of city to locate worthy poor to be remembered at 
Christmas. 

Thanksgiving Activities. 

Court of Honor at Scout Headquarters. 

Start Collection of broken toys to be repaired by Scouts, and 
given to children of poor families at Christmas. 

Complete preparation of paper knives. 

Assist merchants and others in every way possible to properly 
handle Christmas crowds. 

Carry around Christmas baskets. 

Mid-winter camp for First Class Scouts and Patrol Leaders. 

Court of Honor at Scout Headquarters. 

Scout Christmas Tree. 


1919-20 

NORFOLK COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

The following objectives were adopted by the Norfolk Council at the re¬ 
organization meeting in December 1919. 

Cl) Institutional backing for all troops. 

C2) All troops with organized Troop Committees. 

(3) 15 New Troops. 

C41 Scout Leaders Training Course. 

(5) Inspection system for Troops. 

(6) Examining board, 

(a) Second Class requirements. 

(b) First “ 

(7) An expert staff of Instructors, 

(a) Tenderfoot requirements. 

fb) Second Class 

fc) First Class “ 

(d) Merit Badge ‘ 

(8) Non-commissioned Officers Tra inin g. 

(9) Organized Court of Honor. 

(10) Camping, 

(a) Year end camp. 

Cb) Summer Council Camp. 

(c) Troops encouraged in Hiking Program. 

(11) Demonstrations, 

(a) Anniversary Week (Feb. 1920). 

(b) Spring Rally. 

(c) Fall Rally. 

(12) New Financial Accounting system. 

New Registration records. 

(13) A real Budget System. 

(14) New location for Headquarters. 

Headquarters stock of Insignia and Incidentals. 

PROGRAM FOR THE YEAR 1920, ERIE, PA. 

! committee 
organization 
complete and 
functioning 

Council meeting at definite stated times, 3 times per year . 

Executive Board meeting each month (except July and August) at a definite 
stated time. 

f Meeting regularly 
J Appointing examiners 
Court of Honor i Arranging a District t 
(board of Examiners 

S Preparing budget 
Arranging a Thrift 
campaign for Scouts 


Court of Honor 


[ campaign for Scouts 
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{ Inspecting Troops 

c55pen!uEg ta^iring 

3 deputy commissioners i east 
< west 
(south 

{ Arranging Council Camp 
Promote week end and 
overnight camps 

{ Secure Scoutmasters 

leadership and Training 

l masters and Patrol Leaders 
Civic Service •( Civic Good Turns 


| Civic 


f Mention in local papers at least once per week. 
Executive Committee -[ Scouting before all Civic bodies at least 2 times per 
l year also in every school; Educational Publicity. 
Troop Committee Organisation 
Extension 
Activities 

An efficient Committee for each troop 

Each Troop Committee represented on the Local Council 

Bring Scouting before all schools and churches 

Increase to at least 40 troops this year including 15 Catholic Troops 

! Council Camp 4 Weeks 
Troop Camps 
Week end Camps 
r Troop hikes 
Council hikes 
Hikes Industrial hikes 
Nature hikes 
^ Snow hikes 
( Fall Rally 

Rally } June Field Day Rally 
f Scoutmasters* Rally 


OUTLINE OF OBJECTIVES FOR THE YEAR 

I ORGANIZATION 

1. Perfect organization of districts under leadership of Deputy Com¬ 

missioners. 

2. Inspection to be held every two months by Deputy Commissioners. 

3. Reports of instructions to be kept at Headquarters as a permanent 

record. 

4. Troop Committees fully organized and functioning. 

5. Regular meetings of troop committeemen. 

II INSTRUCTION 

1. Regular Scoutmaster schools continuing for eight weekly meetings. 

2. Monthly meetings of Scoutmasters for conference and instruction. 

3. Frequent Schools for Non-Com officers instructing them in howto 

"ead and train others for tests. 

4 . Organization of special patrols of experts in signaling, first aid. life 
saving, and other subjects. 

Composed of one Scout from each troop. Intensive training of 
these by experts. 

5. Sending them back one to each troop to train all the Scouts in the 
Troop. 

III SCOUT BAND 

1. Organization of Scout band or drum and bugle corp. 

IV COURT OF HONOR 

1. Organization of Court of Honor and enlistment of a number, of ex¬ 

perts in the different subjects to be taken. 

2. Regular monthly meetings of Court of Honor. 
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V CAMP AND HIKES 

1. Establishment of a permanent camp to be used as an instruction 

camp and for the advancement of Scout craft.' 

2. Divisional hikes which will include short educational hikes, nature 

study hikes, and other instructional hikes. 

VI EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 

1. Establishment of free employment bureau through which Scouts 
may secure odd jobs. 

VII TROOP PROGRAM OF ADVANCEMENT 

1. Definite program of advancement for every Scout and troop and 
patrol along definite and uniform plan to be adopted at a meet¬ 
ing of all Scoutmasters. 

VIII CIVIC GOOD TURNS 

1. Adoption of some plan of recognition for a certain number of hours 
of community service performed by a Scout. 

IX ANNUAL ROUND-UP 

1. An annual round-up of Scouts for exhibiting all phases of Scout 

work to be held. 

2. Frequent district or inter-troop rallies conducted. 

X PUBLICITY 

1. Systematic education of the public as to the value of Scouting to 

the boy, to the home, and to the community through the public 
press. 

2. Establishment of a Scout paper. 

XI EXTENSION 

1. Extension of Scout troops to unorganized localities. 

2. Sponsoring troops by clubs and other organizations. 

3. Our goal 30 troops and 600 Scouts. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA— 
LOGANSPORT, IND., COUNCIL 
FOR 1920 

Council: 

Council fully organized and functioning properly. 

Standards of all kinds, set by Council. 

Organ ixation: 

20 Scout Masters. 

20 Ass’t S. M.’s. 

4 Deputy Commissioners. 

80 Troop Committeemen. 

Troops re-register at same time. 

Leadership: 

Scoutleaders* Training Class. 

P. L. Training Class. 

Scoutmasters’ Ass’t. 

Scribes’ Ass’t. 

2 Meetings of Troops Committeemen. 

Court of Honor: 

Establishment of Court of Honor. 

2 Special Public Courts of Honor. 

1 Court of Honor every month. 

Services: 

2 Major Forms of Service. 

General Service at all times. 

Camping: 

2 weeks period. 

2 Week-end Camp Sites and a permanent cabin on Week-end 
Camp Site. 

Publicity: 

Publicity most every day in local newspaper. 

Publish Bulletin for leaders. 

Publicity in Hotels, Exhibits, etc. 

Boy Scout Miniature paper in Pharos-Tribune weekly. 

Scout Speakers Squadron. 


Maets: 


1 Big Outdoor Meet. 
1 Big Indoor Meet. 
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Contests* 

1 Knot Board Contest. 

1 Birii House Contest. 

1 Photographic Contest. 

Efficiency Contest. 

Inspection of all troops. 

Oldsr Boys: 

Older Boys Club started. 

Seascouts—1st Aid—Signaling Units—at least one started. 
Banquet & Entertainment: 

1 Scoutleaders’ Banquet. 

Business Clubs entertain Scoutleaders. 

Educational: 

Educational Hikes. 

General Education of people and boys as to what Scouting really 
is. 

OUTLINE OF YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR SCOUTCRAFT 
IN PADUCAH, KY. 

APRIL 1920 TO APRIL 1921 


1. Organization 

1. Organization of the city into four districts, under four deputy Com¬ 

missioners as inspectors. 

2. Furnish each inspection officer with form letter announcing in ad¬ 

vance his coming to inspect; also grade cards and instruction on 
grading troop. 

3. Reports of inspectors to be sent to Scout Executive for permanent 

record. 

4. A troop Committee of at least 3 good men in every church or other 

organization who will stand by the Scoutmaster and the troop. 

5. Regular meetings of these troops Committeemen for instruction and 

conference. 

6. One or more Assistant Scoutmasters to each troop. 

7. Examiners for second and first class tests and Merit badges re¬ 

organized. 

8. A board of review in conjunction with and part of the Court of 

Honor. 

2. School and Classes 

1. Regular monthly session of Scoutmasters and Assistants. 

2. 8 Weeks school for training Scoutmasters and Assistants with ex¬ 

perienced instructors. 

3. Regular classes at frequent intervals; short courses for patrol 

leaders and other non-commissioned officers Training them how 
to lead and train scouts and qualify them for examination before 
local court of honor which will meet once a month. 

3. Special Instruction 

1. The organization of special troops in Life Saving, Signaling, Emer¬ 

gency, Cooking and other subjects composed of one scout from 
each troop. 

2. Intensive training of these by experts. 

3. Sending them back one to each troop in the city to train all scouts. 

4. An annual contest for trophies along these lines. 

4. Public Demonstration 

1. Field Day—Annual May. 

2. Demonstrations of Scoutcraft before clubs, parents, meetings. 

3. Short popular address-mass meeting. 

4. Competitive drills and contests. 

0. Awarding of prizes, medals and honors. 

6. Demonstration of Scout games. 

8. Scout Hikes 

1. According to general plan a troop hike once a month. 

2. Father and Son Hike once during the year. 

3. Mass hikes once a month under direction of Scout Executive for 
taking tests. 
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I. Boy Scout Camp 

1. Once a year a general Council camp at “Sir Walter Sootf for all 

troops. 

2. Overhead expense to be borne by the local oouncil. 

3. Camp to be educational and for advancement of Scouteraft. 

4. Provisions to be made for scouts too poor to attend. 

5 . Camp to be under the personal supervision of Scout Executive. 

6. Every troop attending camp to be under Scoutmaster, Assistant or 

recognised leader. 

7. Troop Program of Advancement 

A definite program of advancement for every scout patrol and troop 
along specific and uniform plan adopted at meeting of all Scoutmasters, 
t. Civic Good Turns 

1. Co-operation in Clean Up Campaigns. 

2. Distribution of printed matter for welfare organisations approved 

by Executive Committee. 

9. Publicity 

1. Systematic education of the Public as to the value of Scouting to the 
boy, the home, school and community through the press and per¬ 
sonal solicitation and talks on Scouting. 

10. Experience 

1. Our goal—30 troops and one thousand Boy Scouts. If every one 
pulls together we can make it all right. 

SUGGESTED POLICY FOR THE 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY COUNCIL 
1919-20 


(First year Policy) 

1. Organization. 

1. For promotion, supervision, instruction and correlation of the Scout 
Movement, the utmost care should be given to the organisation 
of the following Committees and Departments of activities. 

a. The County Council and its Committees. 

b. District Committees and its Departments. 

c. County Deputy Commissioners. 


e. Troop Committees. 

2. Prepare booklets, charts and illustrations to make clear the lines of 
responsibility and relationship. 

II. Meetings. 

1. Meeting of County Council should be held three times a year in 

June, September and January. 

2. Regular monthly meetings of the Executive Committee of the Coun¬ 

cil. The various sub-committees of the Council to report in 
writing at this meeting. 

3. Monthly meetings of the Deputy Commissioners. 

4. Monthly meetings of the Scoutmasters’ Roundtable, two of which 

are to be County Roundtables. 

5. Monthly meetings of each local Troop Committee. 

6. Regular monthly meeting of the District Courts of Honor. 

7. Thrice-'a-year meetings of County Court of Honor in Districts. 

III. Supervision. 

1. Executive Committee of County Council. 

2. Scout Executive. 

3. Deputy Scout Commissioners. 

4. Local Troop Committees and Scoutmasters. 

IV. Court of Honor. 

1. The County Court of Honor consisting of 15 or more members of 

the County Council which meets three times a year in districts 
to award Merit Honor Badges. 

2. District Court of Honor consisting of five or more members of the 

District Committee which meets monthly to award 2nd and 1st 
Class badges. 

3. An inspection and award member of a local Troop Committee shall 

arrange to have the Local Court of Honor meet monthly for the 


award of the tenderfoot badges. 

4. An Examining Committee of such numbers as necessary should be 
appointed by the County Court of Honor for each District. 
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V. Headquarters. 

1. A well organized and well equipped office adequate to the needs 

of the field for handling correspondence, printed matter, etc. 

2. Arrangement for rooms suitable for Committee Meetings, instruc¬ 

tion of small groups of Scoutmasters, etc. 

3. On account of the proximity to National Headquarters it has been 

deemed wise not to carry Scout supplies inasmuch as it is con¬ 
venient for the troops of the Co. to purchase their supplies there. 

4. A library of books and periodicals pertaining especially to boys’ 

work and boy nature, to be maintained at Headquarters for use 
of Scout officials and Committeemen. 

VI. Membership. 

1. To have on file at Headquarters the names of all registered troops, 

scout leaders and scouts. 

2. Add 2,000 new tenderfoot Scouts and advance 1,000 past Secoqd 

Class, 500 past First Class and secure 300 Merit Badges. 

3. Promote Veteran Scout Association and enroll at least 200 Members. 

4. Create a Scout Association of men and women who are in sympathy 

with the Movement and are ready to help carry the financial 
responsibilities incident to the general supervisi'on and extension 
of the Movement and give more support and advice when needed. 
The fees to be such as may be designated by the Finance Com¬ 
mittee. 

VII. Scoutmaster’s Training. 

1. Conduct eight lesson training courses in each District for new and 

prospective Scoutmasters in connection with Y. M. C. A., churches. 
Men’s Club, Bible Classes, etc. 

2. Conduct one training course during the year for Scoutmasters who 

have been in service at least six months, at Scout Headquarters. 

3. Enroll at least 200 men in District courses and bring 100 new men 

as Scoutmasters or Assistants. 

4. Maintain a list of Scoutmasters unattached who have had such in¬ 

struction for troops needing men on short notice. 

VIII. Scout Training. 

1. Enlist the services of instructors in each district for the tests in 

Tenderfoot, Second Class and First Class classes. 

2. Form a Merit Badge Faculty of experts to give instruction in Merit 

Badge subjects such as craftsmanship, electricity, forestry, etc. 

IX. Institutes and Conferences. 

1. Conduct District Institutes for local Committeemen, Scoutmasters, 

parents of boys and boy officers of troops, with programs of in¬ 
struction, discussion and social acquaintance. 

2. Conferences and Schools of Instruction for First Class Scouts, patrol 

leaders and committeemen at week-end camps. 

X. Annual Camp. 

1. Conduct an annual summer camp at Bear Mountain reservation for 

all Westchester Co. Scouts. Enroll at least 500 Scouts in this 
camp. 

2. Use older boys and scoutmasters as inspectors for various grades in¬ 

cluding First class, and enlist specialists to train boys in Merit 
Badge subjects. 

XI. Week-End Camps. 

1. Equip and conduct under expert supervision a permanent week¬ 

end camp within easy reach of all communities of the County, 
where Scouts, especially the working boys, may enjoy overnight 
hikes and week-end outings. 

2. Secure, if possible, lease of woodland where Scouts may build log 

cabin as Headquarters for such outings. 

3. Chart a list of the best places for hikes and outings with explana¬ 

tion as to how to reach them and secure permission from owner 
for Scouts to use property. 

4. Conduct contests between troops in features of field scouting such 

as fire building, water boiling, tent pitching, tracking, map mak¬ 
ing, camp cooking, etc. 
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XII. Sea-Scouting. 

1. Westchester County offers fertile soil “all water” for Sea-Scouting. 

Our special opportunities must not be overlooked. Efforts may 
not be confined to communities on the shore of the Hudson or the 
Sound, but many of the best successes thus far have been con¬ 
ducted inland. 

2. Establish at least three Sea-Scout organizations in a year. 

XIII. Publicity. 

1. Publish “Westchester County Scout” quarterly with an editorial 
staff of troop scribes. Deputy Commissioners and an editor-in- 
chief. 

2. When sufficient Scout news xs available send out a regular service to 
County newspapers regarding Scout activities. 

3. Conduct exhibits and contests of Troop work such as first aid, sig¬ 
naling, wall scaling, marching, fire lighting, scout games etc. to 
which the public will be invited. 

4. Push subscriptions for “Boys’ Life.” 

XIV. Service. 

1. Troops and individual Scouts to be ready for service in all cases of 

emergencies and public events. 

2. Plans for rapid mobilization of all Troops and Scouts to be perfected. 

XV. Finances. 

1. To cultivate contributors by means of 

a. Newspaper publicity. 

b. News letter. 

c. Quarterly issue of "Westchester County Scout.” 

d. Annual contributors’ Dinner. 

e. Scout anniversary week with Scout Sunday, 
f- Attractive yearly reports. 

g. Persona! cultivation. 

2. A weeks intensive campaign for subscriptions and memberships the 

2nd Week in June to secure amount for year in cash and pledges 
on graded membership basis. 


MACON COUNCIL BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

July 15, 1920. 

PROSPECTUS FOR THE SCOUT YEAR 
COMMENCING OCTOBER 1, 1920 

OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES AND OBJECTIVES 

I— Council Organization: 

a. A Central Council of 50 men, meeting annually, Governed during 

year by Executive Committee of 12, meeting monthly and on 
special call by the President. 

b. Committees of the Central Council—EXECUTIVE—FINANCE— 

CAMPING—TROOP ORGANIZATION—EDUCATIONAL- 
COURT OF HONOR. 

c. District Organization. Organize city into 4 districts, each district 

governed by District Committee of 7, with a Deputy Scout Com¬ 
missioner as Executive Officer. Responsible to Scout Head¬ 
quarters and Executive Committee. Two representatives from 
District Committee to be appointed on Central Council, and one 
additional for each 50 scouts over 100 in the district. 

II— Enrollment and Supervision: 

a. Objective of 30 troops and 600 scouts. 

b. Volunteer workers; Council members, Commissioner. Deputy Com¬ 

missioners in Districts; Scoutmasters and Assistants; Expert 
examiners and instructors in Merit Badge subjects; Troop Com¬ 
mitteemen: special lecturers and instructors; hikemasters. 

c. Employment of Scout Executive and Office Secretary for general 

Scout Headquarters. 

III— Educational: 

a. Semi-annual scout leaders training courses. 

b. Introduction of Scouting into Public schools—Work out system 
of scholastic credits for advanced scout work—Organization of 
school troops. 
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c. Presentations of Scouting to Parent-Teachers Associations; 

School principals organisations; Schools and colleges in the city; 
Churches ana Sunday School associations; Y. M. C. A.; and 
other civic and educational organizations. 

d. Troop committee conference. 

e. Further development of standard scout tests; Board of Examiners; 

Court of Honor and Merit Badge examiners. Enlargement of 
Merit Badge and vocational staff. 

f. Cooperation with all agencies doing constructive Boys' Work. 

g. Survey of conditions affecting Boyhood in the city, and a boy census. 

h. Emphasis on character building and citizenship training. 

IV— Camping: 

a. Continuation and enlargement of hiking and camping program of 
past year. 

b Development of the program submitted by the Camping Committee 
providing for the development of a permanent camp site, and the 
intensive pushing of an all year camp program. Includes pur¬ 
chase of the camp site and a permanent camp enlargement and 
development. 

V— Promotion and Activities: 

a. Three inter-troop rallies and field days annually. 

b. Efficiency contest. 

c. Scout leaders and scout recruiting. 

d. Newspaper cooperation. Enlargement of Scout department in 

Daily papers. 

e. Cooperation with all conventions and gatherings in city. 

f. Public Health campaigns and clean up movements. 

g. Demonstrations and obersvance of Good Turn Week. 

h. Father and scout gatherings. 

i. Response to all service calls. 

j. Educational work, through literature and demonstrations, of real 

principles and workings of the Scout movement. 

k. Promotion of Georgia Scout Rally. 

l. Publication of scout and scoutmaster bulletins. 

m. Scout library department. 

VI— Finance: 

a. Development of a permanent list of subscribers to Council. 

b. Campaign in 1920 for support of a permanent and growing scout 

work in Macon. 

c. Handling of all finances through the Finance committee, w*th the 

Treasurer as chairman. 


OAKLAND PIEDMONT COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


OUTLINE OF THREE YEAR PLAN AND POLICY 
ENROLLMENT 


Year 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Troops 

30 

45 

60 


Enrollment 

900 

1260 

1800 


SUPERVISION 


I II 

III 

IV 

Year 



1920 1 27 

1 

10 

1921 6 56 

5 

14 

1922 6 86 

9 

23 

Reference: above: 




I—Executive Staff 
II—District Committeemen 

III— Commissioners 

IV— Training School Faculty 
V—Troop Committeemen 


V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

90 

30 

30 

47 

237 

135 

45 

75 

63 

399 

180 

60 

100 

87 

561 


VI—Scoutmasters 

VII—Asst. Scoutmasters 

VIII—Merit Badge Examiners 
IX—Total 
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EDUCATIONAL 

(a) Scoutmasters’ Training Institute; 1920—1 course9 weeks. 

1921— 2 “ 9 “ each. 

1922— 2 '* 9 weeks each. 

(b) Camp leaders’ Special training course. 

2. (a) Patrol Leaders’ Training Institute—2 courses yearly, 8 weeks each, 

(b) Regular monthly meetings for instruction and inspection. 

3. Troop Committee conferences: (a) Meetings held semi-annually. 

(b) Subjects: Troop problems and Man¬ 
agement. 

4. District Committee conferences: (a) Meetings—quarterly. 

(b) Subjects—Organization and Exten¬ 
sion. 

5. Standardization of Final Tests: (a) Regular Weekly meeting in each 

District. 

(b) Supervised by Field Executive and 

District Commissioners. 

(c) Board of Examiners for final 1st class 

test. 

1. Composition; Executive; Field Execu¬ 

tives; Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioners. 

2. Meetings—monthly prior to Court of 

Honor. 

6. Court of Honor: (a) Meetings monthly unless required oftener. 

(b) Composition—Chairman Exec. Committee. Com¬ 

missioner and five others. 

(c) Duties as outlined in National Constitution and By- 

Laws. 

7. Vocational Guidance Program: (a) Merit Badge training periods. 

(b) Visits to industrial plants. 

(c) Lectures on “My vocation” by leaders 

jn various vocations. 

(d) Vocational Guidance Counselor. 

(e) Conference Week. 

8. First Aid Instruction: (a) Co-operation with Red Cross. 

(b) '* " TJ. S. Bureau of Mines. 

(c) Standardization of training. 

1— By lectures and demonstrations in troops 

2— By district contests. 

3— By annual city wide competition. 

9. Signaling Instruction: (a) Through co-operation with U. S. Navy. 

(b) Developing wireless. 

(c) District competition. 

(d) Annual City wide contest. 

10. Swimming Instruction: (a) Slogan: “EVERY SCOUT A SWIMMER.” 

(b) Regular instruction periods through co¬ 

operation with Y. M. C. A., Piedmont 
Baths, etc. 

(c) Regular class during season at Camp pool. 

(d) Junior Red Cross Life Saving Corps. 

(e) Semi-annual competition. 

11. Nature Study Instruction: (a) Co-operation with U. of C. Academy of 

Science, Oakland Museum. 

(b) Special lectures. 

(c) Field Trips. 

(d) Develop natural museum. 

12. Constructive Reading: (a) Co-operation with Library. 

(b) “Better Book” week. 

(c) Develop library on Scouting technique. 

(d) Scoutmasters’ library (circulating). 

13 Co-operation with public schools in raising standard of scholarship. 

14. Junior Fire Department—co-operation with City Fire Department. 
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CAMP AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 

1— Development of Camp site: (a) Equipment. 

(b) Outdoor amphitheatre. 

Cc) Physical property. 

2— Week end programs:.(a) Instruction in Scoutcraft. 

(b) Recreation. 

(c) Swimming. 

(d) Dramatics. 

3— Summer Camp:.ta) Local Council Camp. 

(b) Special Training program. 

4— Hikes:.ta) Troop. 

(b) District. 

(e) Community. 

(d) “Know your City”—co-operate with 
Chamber of Commerce. 

5— Field Days—semi-annual. 


RELIGIOUS 

1— Co-operate with all churches, through special conferences with pastors and 

heads of institutions. 

2— Scout Sunday. 

3— Emphasize twelfth Scout Law. 

4— “Character building” theme permeating all activities. 

SOCIAL 

1— Parent’s nights. 

2— District Rallies. 

3— Father and Son meetings. 

4— City Rallies. 

5— Father and Son hikes. 

6— Camp Rallies and dinners. 

7— Annual dinner. 

8— Scoutmasters’ quarterly social gatherings. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 

1— Co-operation with Police and Fire Departments: 

(a) Fire lines. 

(b) Traffic regulations. 

(c) "Walk-rite” campaigns, etc. 

(d) Junior Fire Departments. 

2— Service at public mass meetings (character of meetings to be carefully ex¬ 

amined previously). 

3— Co-operation with Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce, and 

other clubs in community se vice. (Application giving full details to 
be made on special form at Headquarters.) 

4— Co-operate with Contra Costa Hiking Club, Recreation Dept, of City. 

5— Special Community service at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

6— “Clean up” campaigns, “Swat the Fly”, etc. 

8— Troop and City mobilization. 

9— Develop patriotism, love of flag and country. 

COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 

1— Co-operation with existing agencies working with boys (supplement, not 

duplicate). 

2— Co-operate with Juvenile Court authorities. 

3— Service to boyhood, not to membership alone. 

4— Work for betterment of conditions in city regarding boyhood. 

5— Survey of city boyhood. 


HEADQUARTERS 

1— Centralization of authority. 

2— Division of responsibility through Field Exe. and District Committees. 

3— Development of regular and special committees. 

4— Promotion of district organization. 

5— Enlistment and development of scout leaders through co-operation with 

leadership and training committee. 

6— Individual boy problems—interviews with parents, teachers, etc. 
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7— Office details (a) records, (b) Correspondence, (c) Conferences. 

8— Scout Store. 

9— Completion of necessary equipment for proper functioning of office. 

10— Editing and publishing of “Scout Scribe.” 

11— Weekly meetings of Executive and Field Men. 

12— Development and promotion of Sea Scouting through co-operation with 

Sea Scout Shipping Board. 

FINANCIAL 

1— Preparation of Budget—through co-operation with Finance Committee. 

2— Development of endowment fund. 

3— Definite financial program and policy. 

4— Regular bulletins for contributors, showing progress, and plans for the 

continuation of the work. 

5— Education of general public, through medium of press, Scout Scribe, public 

addresses, demonstrations, correspondence ana interviews. 
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Local Field Work 




(Used by Denver, Col., Council) 
















CHAPTER IX 


SCOUT PROGRESS AND THE 
COURT OF HONOR 


The Scout Court of Honor is the vehicle through 
which the local community gives articulate approval 
to scouts who have made progress. It exists primarily 

to encourage and stimulate, to standardize and 
interpret, to recognize and reward the boys’ effort 
to advance and make progress through the scout ranks 
and tests. 

Scouting however, is something infinitely more than 
the passing of tests and the meeting of requirements. 
These are the machinery of certain activities; the 
character building influence of the companionship 
with fine-qualitied men and other boys while doing 
these interest-gripping activities—those associations 
are the big and real and vital character-building things. 

While this chapter deals largely with mechanics, it 
is fitting to be ever mindful of the purpose they sub¬ 
serve. 

Growth 

Growth is the natural law of normal, healthy life. 
When it ceases, ’tis but a short step to decline and later 
decay. For the boy, growth is inevitable—the ques¬ 
tion is its direction and subject matter. 

If he is not growing in Scouting, he is expanding his 
interest in some other direction. 

^ It is vital therefore for the Scout leader to keep his 
boys growing in Scoutcraft and Scout service, if the 
socially and personally useful habits involved therein, 
are to be developed. 
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Progress and the Objectives of Scouting 

Character building and citizenship training are the 
two major objectives of Scouting. “Building” and 
“training” are dynamic, not static terms. We cannot 
hope to successfully build character and train for 
citizenship unless doing is provided—unless we stimu¬ 
late and influence the Scout to progress from one grade 
to another. Stagnation is itself immoral—unsocial— 
while purposeful activity and progress are basic in the 
evolution of the individual or the race. 

To allow a boy to become a tenderfoot, procure a 
badge and a uniform, and remain a tenderfoot for an 
undue length of time, is to encourage evil habits in the 
boy and to kill the spirit of the troop of which he is a 
member. It is true that a few boys, being lazy, are 
satisfied to pose as Scouts, wear the uniform and 
enjoy the distinction. They must be “prodded into 
line.” The fact that a lad has taken the scout Oath 
and memorized the Law does not work a miracle upon 
him. There is nothing magic about the Scout pro¬ 
gram; it must be lived. Advancement in itself can¬ 
not insure a complete adherence to the scout principles 
but it has at least provided the opportunity. It is a 
notable fact that boys who advance consistently from 
rank to rank are found by their Scoutmasters and 
Executives as exemplifying scout principles. There 
is a definite and favorable connection between scout 
progress and true scout spirit. 

The Speed of Progress 

The initial question is, “How rapidly should a scout 
advance?” Here a fundamental principle may be laip 
down. The rate of advancement must be based 
upon the ability of the individual and the 
amount of time he can devote to his tests. 
There should be no lock step formation in a troop. 
The machinery of examination should be so flexible 
that a scout can pass his tests and receive his advanced 
badge without a long period of delay. From the point 
of view of the Executive, a troop without first class 
scouts is likely to be a drag on the movement. It has 
been noted by many that simultaneously with the 
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making a first class scout there comes a new breath of 
life to the troop. 

While the Scout Handbook for Boys provides a 
minimum of one month's service before a tenderfoot 
may advance to second class and a minimum of sixty 
days before a second class scout may advance to first 
class there has been no maximum specifically estab¬ 
lished. Certain local councils, however, have set a 
time limit upon their scouts requiring them in some 
cases to complete their second class tests within 
six months or show reasons for having an extension 
of time. In some cities nine months or a year are 
considered a maximum for passing all tests for the 
first class badge. Here again it is almost impossible 
to lay down a hard and fast rule without interfering 
with the spirit of the movement. Frequently boys 
must work to help support the family and for that 
reason have only a limited amount of time to devote to 
their tests. Boys in high school often find their time 
almost completely occupied. All will agree that such 
boys have a right to the benefits of the scout program 
even though they may be able to advance but slowly. 
Here it should be borne in mind that consistent ad¬ 
vancement, as conditioned by the Scout's mentality 
and surroundings, is the working rule. 

Advancement 

Scout progress involves paying considerable atten¬ 
tion to the proportion of tenderfoot, second class, first 
class and merit badge scouts. In the first ten years of 
Scouting in America approximately 6% of the 950,000 
boys enrolled during that time reached the first class 
rank. About 20% reached second class, leaving 
about 70% in the tenderfoot stage. Coming to the 
higher degrees we find that one scout in about 300 
reached the rank of fife and star while one in about 
600 earned the coveted eagle badge. 

In the second decade, experience, new ideals and 
better training should make possible a much better 
record. The scoutmaster is the keyman in effecting^ 
progress, though an active troop-committee can helf 
tremendously. f 
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What percentage of the scouts enrolled by a council 
should be first class? The age of the council, the 
efficiency of preceding years, the attitude of the com¬ 
munity toward Scouting—these and other factors will 
be present. The following table is one Executive's 
judgment as to class distribution. 

The table may be useful as a point of departure in 
establishing one's own minimum working proportion 
recognizing of course that “age of council" means 
^different things in different cases: 


1 

Age of Council 

Tenderfoot 

Second-claw 

First-claw 

One year 

80% 

17% 

3% 

Two Years 

60% 

30% 

10% 

Three Years 

50% 

35% 

15% 

Four Years 

40% 

40% 

20% 

Five Years 

40% 

40% 

20% 


Stimulating Advancement 

a) Morale or Troop spirit is one very certain 
channel through which progress may be enhanced. 
The leader who can create and maintain a fine spirit 
in his group will find the advancement of his boys a 
relatively easy matter. If in starting the troop there is 
action and movement and growth from the start the 
boy easily forms the growing habit! 

Troop and patrol pride may be invoked to achieve 
and maintain standards. 

b) The Example of growth 

A growing scout leader can himself accomplish 
much through example. Telling, e. g. of scouts who 
have mastered all the merit badges or many of them 
often stimulates other boys to “start." 
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Selecting one or more boys in the troop and en¬ 
couraging and helping them to advance will bring 
the spirit directly into the troop. 

c) Competition 

Competition, if judiciously handled, is a most subtle 
and effective method to use with boys. Great care 
must be exercised in having all of the rules and limita¬ 
tions on the competition thoroughly understood and 
observed by all. 

Competitions within a troop or patrol, or between 
patrols, between troops or districts may serve as an 
effective stimulus to advance. 

The following contest scoring outlines from the 
District of Columbia Council may prove suggestive: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
ADVANCEMENT CONTEST 

Rules of Contest. 

1. The Reports of the Court of Honor and the Courts of Review will be the 

basis of points awarded. 

2. Record at Scout Headquarters of enrollment of troop on Oct. 1st wiU be 

the point from which each troop will enter the contest. * 

3. Troop standing will be determined as follows: The total number of points 

made by any troop in a given month will be divided by the number of 

registered active scouts at the end of the month, and the result added 

from month to month. 

4. The troop making the highest number of points per registered active scout 

will be declared the winner. 

5. Individual scout standing will be figured on the basis of 2nd. & 1st. class 

and Merit Badge work. 

6. Associate Scouts will count in troop registration; but tests or merit badges 

taken by them, while on the associate list, will not count in the contest. 

7. Points will be awarded the first of each month, and final standing will be 

determined from these monthly reports. 


Points. 

1. Each Scout completing all Second Class requirements 10 points. 

2. Each Scout completing all First Class requirements 20 “ 

3. Each Merit Badge passed. 5 “ 

4. Each Merit Badge above “Life” Scout. 7 " 

5. Each Merit Badge above “Star” Scout. 10 “ 

6. Each Merit Badge above “Eagle” Scout. 15 “ 

7. Each Merit Badge above 50. 20 " 

8. Each Registered Scout in Troop. 1 “ 

9. Each Registered Scout in Troop (above_24). 2 “ 

10. For each new Scout Registered. 5 “ 

11. For each Scout dropped, deduct. 5 " 


Awards. 

1. The troop making the highest average will be entitled to have its troop 

number engraved on the Washington Post Trophy, and to be custodian 
of the cup for one year. 

2. To the Scout in each of the 7 Divisions who makes the highest number of 

points, a medal will be awarded. 
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INTER-PATROL 

SCOUT EFFICIENCY CONTEST 


1. Each First Class Test passed 5 points 

2. Each second class test passed 3 “ 

3. Each Merit Badge passed 25 “ 

Each Merit Badge over 15 passed 35 " 

4 . Attendance at Troop meetings (if late but 1 pt) 3 *' 

5. Attendance at Troop Hikes 5 “ 

6. Conduct duringmeetings 2 " 

7. Attendance at Church or Sunday School (1 per wk) 3 " 

8. Special Service to Troop, Church, or Community 50 “ 

9. Fire by Flint and Steel 5 “ 

10. Fire by Bow Drill 25 “ 

11. Setting up Exercises in Scout Manual, Eight counts to each of 
the 15 movements, or participation in regular School gym 

classes, or School team games or practice 2 per day 

12. Monthly School Averages: (All marks inclusive) 

(75-79) 10 pts (85-89) 30 pts (95-96) 50 pts (100%) 100 “ 

(80-84) 20 pts (90-94)40 pts (97-99) 75 pts 
School Reports to be submitted to Scoutmaster. 

13. Each new boy brought into troop and trained for Tenderfoot test 

(Does not count for points for first class test as well) 25 “ 

14. Each tree identified (above first ten in 1st class test) 2 “ 

15. Each constellation pointed out and named (above three in first 

class test) 5 “ 

16. Each wild flower dried, mounted, and correctly named 1 *' 

17. Each bird identified in the open. Written description handed 

in 1 “ 

18. For reading of each book in “Every Boys (Scouts) Library" 15 “ 

19. For each hour of work, without pay, for parent or guardian 5 per hr. 


TROOP INSPECTION—1920-1921 

NOTE: To be eligible for competition for the Star Trophy, a troop must have 
at least twelve (12) active registered Scouts. 

Troop No. 

Scouts Registered at Headquarters. 

Scouts Present. 


Section A. 


UNIFORM. (Credit when Present) 
Hat. 

Coat (or shirt). 

Trousers. 

Leggings, Puttees or Stockings. 
Equipment uniform for Troop. 

CONDITION OF UNIFORM (or 

suit) 

Clean. 

Buttons in place. 

Uniform (or suit) in order. 

Hat pressed. 

Shoes shined. 

PERSONAL CLEANLINESS. 

Neck. Hands. 

Face. Nails. 

Ears. 


INSIGNIA 

Badge on Hat. If in civilian 
clothes, Badge of rank on left 
breast pocket of coat. 

Only Badge of Highest Rank, Ten¬ 
derfoot, 2nd Class. 1st Class, to 
be worn, Merit Badge may be 
worn in addition. Medals are 
worn from right to left in order of 
value. 

If above rank of Tenderfoot, and in 
uniform Badge of rank must be 
worn on sleeve, in addition to 
metal badge on hat. 

No army insignia. 

Felt Troop Numerals on left should¬ 
er. Metal numerals not allow¬ 
ed except on commissioned 
officers. 
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Section B. 


RECORDS. Troop Record Book, 
showing: 

Minutes of meeting. 

Cash Record. 

Attendance and dues. 
Advancement Record. 

Records kept neatly. 

TROOP ORGANIZATION. 
Scoutmaster (and Assist¬ 
ant Scoutmaster, if over 


24 Scouts in Troop) 10 points. 

Senior Patrol Leader 2 “ 

Patrol Leader for each 

Patrol 2 “ 

Scribe 2 " 

Active Troop Committee 4 “ 


TROOP ATTENDANCE 

(Report to be submitted and attest¬ 
ed by Scoutmaster for the .two 
month period previous to Inspec¬ 
tion) 

100% attendance—20 credits 
90% to 100% —18 “ 

80% to 90% —16 “ 

70% to 80% 44 —14 44 

60% to 70% 44 —12 44 

50% to 60% 44 —10 44 

etc., etc. 


Inspection will consider two main factors: Appearance at time of In¬ 
spection; and Troop Organization, Records, and Attendance at Regular Meet¬ 
ings. 

Credit will be on the basis of a possible 100. Appearance will count 
40/100, and organization, etc. 60/100. 

A separate set of judges will officiate for each of these two Sections. 

Troop records, list of officers and certified statement of attendance for 
specified time will be presented by the Troop at the time of Inspection. 

Associate Scouts will not be counted in contest. 

Standing will be determined as follows: 

Section **A M 

2 points credit for'each thing found correct (Hat, Coat, etc.): total 
points for Troop to be divided by number of scouts registered at Headquarters 
for that Troop, making a total of 40 possible points. 

At Divisional and Final Inspections Scouts presenting note from parent 
or guardian certifying to illness will not be counted in determining standing of 
troop. 


Section "B” 

Records: 2 credits for each thing correct; Attendance: credits as in¬ 
dicated; Organization, credits as indicated—a total of 60 possible credits. 

An "Active” Troop Committee shall be considered one that meets as a 
Committee at least once every 3 months, and one member of which attends 
a meeting of the Troop at least once a month; each member having some 
definitely assigned duty in connection with the Troop. 

In “Troop Attendance” record, Scouts presenting note from parent or 
guardian certifying to illness to be counted as present at meeting. No other 
excuse to be accepted. 

d) Doing. Advancement will be encouraged by 
careful keeping of the “doing” in scouting,—the active, 
interest element in learning. 

e) Camp. The Boy Scout Camp has been found 
to be a potent source of scout advancement. The 
atmosphere of the camp, the desire to win camp em¬ 
blems, seeing what other boys can do, time in which 
to do it and immediately available instructors and 
examiners—all these stir the boy to advance. 

Hikes may be similarly used as a vehicle for all to 
pass their fire test or cooking or signalling test and so 
on. 
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f) Joint Action. A slogan with a time element 
in it has been found of value. For example— 

“Every scout to advance at least one rank this 
year.” 

“All Tenderfoot Scouts Second Class by Feb. 

1 .” 

“Two new first Class Scouts in each troop by 
May 1.” 

“All Camp registrations by June 1.” 

“Every scout to pass one test a month , 99 etc. f 
etc. 

g) Recognitions. While working for prizes is 
often theoretically assailed as providing unworthy 
motive, its judicious use may prove effective. A 
cup, a banner, a ribbon, a badge will often appeal. 
The important element is to safeguard the nature of 
the work done so that it is not lost sight of on its own 
merits. 

The Baltimore Council has for five years issued 
prizes not to individuals but to groups^—to troops or 
districts. This has revealed added socializing values 
through the team-work element involved. 

Some councils establish “standards of attainment,” 
as another form of competition. For example, if a 
certain troop reaches a certain standard in attendance, 
appearance, advancement, equipment, etc., it may be 
designated as “Standard Troop” or may receive a 
banner or a flag as a recognition. 

The functions of the local Court of Honor 

Article XI, Section 2, Clause 10, of the National 
By-Laws, provides that: 

“They (Local Councils) shall provide courts of honor 
in order that boys may meet the requirements in the 
various scout tests as prescribed in the official handbook, 
under such conditions as will reduce to a minimum 
the necessity of a boy’s travelling a great distance from 
his home or of interfering with his school work or home 
duties.” 
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The duties of the local 
Court of Honor cover 
with varying degrees of 
emphasis in various com¬ 
munities the following 
five items. 

a) Certifying Instruc¬ 
tors 


b) Maintaining Stand¬ 
ards 

c) Providing Examin¬ 
ations 

d) Holding Review 

e) Conferring Awards 


a) Certifying Instructors 

Suitable and qualified experts must be found, certi¬ 
fied and supervised to teach the more technical subject 
of scoutcraft such as First Aid, Signaling or Life¬ 
saving, Merit badges, etc. 

Such instruction is done in close contact with the 
Scoutmaster and his program. This “Faculty” are 
usually the special subject examiners as well. 

The far visioned scout leader will do well to capital¬ 
ize the exceptional scout as special activity instructors 
not only for his own troop but even in other troops. 
Some Councils use these picked patrol leaders to help 
train new scoutmasters. 

b.) Maintaining Standards 

The maintenance of national and local Council 
standards of achievement is one very important re¬ 
sponsibility of the Court of Honor. 
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The 1920 Handbook for Scoutmasters (Chapter 
VI pages 157-174) presents a standard interpretation 
based on ten years of experience by councils all over 
the country. This covers the tenderfoot, second and 
first class tests. A series of three pamphlets called 
“Scout Helps” has been issued for Tenderfoot, Second 
and First class requirements and giving more detail. 

A similar interpretation of the various merit badges 
is found in the Merit Badge pamphlets. 

c) Providing Examinations 

In the first decade of the service of the Boy Scouts 
of America the Court of Honor ranged in its function 
all the way from being a “rubber stamp” which placed 
its approval on work done entirely by others, to con¬ 
ducting as did one council—a highly specialized Indian 
ritual quite/definitely paralleling the tribal ceremonies 
of primitive tribes.. 

Section 1 of Article XV of the National Council 
By-Laws, which reads as follows, should be carefully 
noted by Scout Executives. 

ARTICLE XV—EXAMINATIONS 

Section 1—Examinations. 

Examinations for all scout tests shall be given 
under conditions and leadership which harmonize 
with the aims and purposes of the Boy Scout 
Movement and its appeal to boys, irrespective of 
creed or religious beliefs, and which takes into 
consideration the twelfth scout law, requiring a 
scout to respect the convictions of others in 
matters of custom and religion. 

Effort should be made to reduce to a minimum 
the necessity for requiring a boy to travel from 
home or to interfere with his school work or home 
duties. To this end examinations should be held 
at the place of meeting of the troop or in the 
neighborhood. 

Tenderfoot tests are given by the Scoutmaster 
whether or not under council. For conditions 
governing first and second class and Merit Badge 
tests see N. C. By-Laws, Art. XV, sections 3, 4 
and 5 respectively. 
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Section 5—Merit Badge Examinations. 

1 HAVE EXAMINED THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE: 


first Class Test in. 
Merit Badge Test in. 


aa stated on Page... • 


of the’Official Handbook of the Bor Scouts or Annie a, and I understand that examinations in 
the subject for which I am approved as Expert are to be conducted on the basis of these require* 
menta. 


Signed. 


To the COURT OF HONOR: 

The above named-...;...i* qualified to act as Expert 

Instructor-Examiner in the subjects mentioned, and it is recommended that he be approved by the 
Court of Honor. 


Chairman, Commiton. 


Dal*.. 


Vlce-Pr«*ld.nt, Dept, of Training. 


The name of the above (haute)... *... ..—... 

trail presented at a regular meeting of the- ......• •• ... 

District Court of Honor, held . «... , and after due discussion 

Of the evidence of his qualifications to act as an Expert Instructor-Examiner in the subjects men¬ 
tioned, it was voted that he be approved and that his services be accepted with thanks. 

Signed 


countersigned : .. 

Secretary. Court of Honor. 


Dlatr)?t ComaHaalonar. 


Approved: Queens Borough Council, Foy Scouts or America. 


Pat*. ..a..... . i9l ’ Scout Executive Afcmmlaatonar. 


These requirements as stated in the By-Laws (see P. 538) are 
not to be interpreted as requiring the Scout Executive or Com¬ 
missioner to burden themselves with the actual conducting of 
tests. The function of these officials is to serve as a leader of 
leaders rather than to be in direct charge of the scouts them¬ 
selves. The task of proper supervision and securing of duly 
qualified examiners should however be taken seriously by every 
scout official. 
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NEW PLAN FOR HANDLING MERIT BADGE 
CERTIFICATES , 

Councils now enter an “initial” merit badge order based on 
their expected needs for 3 to 6 months, and issue them directly 
on court of honor action before sending the “applications” to 
the National Council. Reports are made periodically, at least 
quarterly, upon merit badges and merit baage certificates issued 
—the scouts merit badge applications upon which the badges were 
issued accompanying the report. When more badges are 
wanted formal orders on regulation blanks are sent by the local 
council to National Council Headquarters Office. These “orders” 
accompany the “reports” of the disposition of the previous 
stock which constitute a perpetual inventory of the council's 
merit badge activities. This plan does not apply to the Life, 
Star and Eagle awards, which must be secured as previously. 

Certificates Given Only Within Proper Jurisdiction 
Certificates for advancement of second class, first class scouts 
and merit badge examinations successfully passed can only be 
given by the Local Council under whose jurisdiction the Scout is 
registered or properly affiliated except as provided in Article XV, 
Sec. 7, By Laws of the National Council, and in such cases 
authorities should respect the wishes of the council under whose 
jurisdiction the Scout is registered. 

This applies also to membership certificates in the Boy Scouts 
of America which should never be given out except by the local 
council under whose jurisdiction the Scout properly comes. 

The Objectives Of All Scout Tests 
Section 6, Article XV, of the By-Laws of the National Council, 
states the vital objectives which should be held in mind in 
giving all scout tests. It reads as follows: 

In all examinations, it should be borne in mind 
that the purpose of the tests and examinations is 
not to secure a mere technical compliance with 


MKkcScMt.. ... - T«*» 

Pleat* examine him thoroughly in ..- 

mad if you are satisfied that he has met the requirements of the 
lest sign the Merit Badge Application tshieh he presents. We are 
striving to maintain high standards. You are helping. 

Sincerely yours, 

Struttf, CWl t! ta 


requirements, 
but rather to as- 
certain the 
scout's general 
knowledge of 
subjects studied, 
and practical 
rather than book 
knowledge is 


desired. A scout should be prepared at any exam¬ 
ination for a review covering previous tests given 
him as well as to demonstrate that he knows the 
scout Oath and Law and is being guided thereby. 

The soundest practice of today delegates the 
giving of the special subject examinations or test to the 
special group of instructors and examiners. 

The soundest practice of today seeks to follow the 
scout theory of learning by doing and in the final tests 
to make deeds rather than words the basis. 
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To actually demonstrate and do the thing in ques¬ 
tion is a higher 
qualitied test than 
to have the scout 
sit down and write 
about it. 

Courts of Honor 
must avoid the 
dangers of tradi¬ 
tional school meth¬ 
ods of written ex¬ 
aminations if scout¬ 
ing is to retain the 
advantage which scout activities give the scout pro¬ 
gram. 

Let the examination be as near actual doing as is 
possible. 

Cards such as the above are often times used for the 
signatures of the examiners: 

d.) Holding Review 

The Court of Honor is presumably composed of 
some of the outstanding men of quality in the com¬ 
munity. They are to place the stamp of their ap¬ 
proval as representing the city, upon the boy's work 
and advancement. They are to declare it genuine. 
Their own examiners have previously examined the 
boy and, with the Scoutmaster and the Scout Execu¬ 
tive have certified him to the Court of Honor. 

The function of Review is fundamentally to en¬ 
courage the lad and dignify the Court's approval. 

To this end, the lad stands ready to be questioned not 
in a critical sense (that has been done by the examiner) 
but in a sympathetic manner giving the lad on his own 
initiative a chance to tersely tell the Court something 
about his “hobby.” This right (or obligation) to 
review is clear cut and inherent in the responsible 
nature of the Court of Honor. 

Needless, cornering questions which consume time, 
and perhaps humiliate the boy (or the inquisitor as ^ 
the case may be) cannot be justified in a Scout Court / 
of Honor. i 
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e.) Conferring Awards 

While practice varies somewhat as to details, yet it 
is under the authority of the Court of Honor that the 
awards of badges are made. 

Following the lad’s proper justification to the Court 
of the progress certified to it, it is eminently fitting for 
the Court to confer upon the lad, with a public 
ceremony of simple dignity, the recognition of the 
Movement. 

Such achievement naturally is to be considered not 
as the goal but as a stepping stone for only that growth 
is significant which leads on to yet further growth. 
The scheme and ceremony of awards can do much to 
foster growth by showing the boys what interest the 
leading citizens have in the boy’s advancement. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

Secretary of the Examining Board, 

Newark Council Court of Honor.— 

The following Scouts from Troop Number-will be present on Tuesday 

evening_(date) for examination in-Class requirements. 

All have been examined and are folly prepared, both in outdoor and indoor requirements 
NAMES NAMES NAMES 


Signed, 

Scoutmaster 

Our troop meets on_._evenings. We should like 

assistance at our meetings in the following subjects 

The New Council 

To the Executive taking up work with a newly or¬ 
ganized Council, the Court of Honor problem will 
early arise. 

The old troops accustomed to independent action 
and standards must be reconciled to the new ma¬ 
chinery and must cooperate therewith. Careful con¬ 
ferences with all concerned, with adequate time to 
“educate” them, will be time well spent as it will oft 
save later trouble. 
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Getting Scoutmasters to help recommend compe¬ 
tent examiners and instructors will early give them 
added confidence in the Court and its work. 

Newark Connell, Boy Scoots of America 

Examination Record at Court of Honor _[9 


SCOUT__TROOP 


Second Class Rank Examiner 

First Class Rank Examiner 

Troop Organization 

Signsling—Sending 

Gen. First Aid (a) and (b) 

“ Receiving 

Antiseptics 

First Aid — (a) 

Carrying Injured 

(b) 

Triangular Bandage 

(c) 

Cravat 

Id) 

Roller 

<e) 

Tourniquet - Splints 

<o 

Artery and Vein Injuries 

(g) 

Slings 

Map Readmg 

Signaling — Sending 

Map Making , 

“ Receiving 

Compass 

Compass 

Scout Recruit 

Result of Examination 

Result of Examination 



Scout Commissioner 

Scout Commissioner. 


Court of Honor Procedure 

It is very desirable to have the Scouts who have 
achieved progress appear before the Court of Honor 
as an awarding body. Such a body is logically made 
up of dignitaries, outstanding men in the community 
whose official action is significant to the boy and to 
his parents. 

With any volume of awards to be made or indeed 
with but a few it is quite difficult to try to combine 
the functions of award with those of painstaking care¬ 
ful testing, which must be done by some one with 
specialized technical fitness for it. 

It is required that the scout “personally appear be¬ 
fore at least three members of the Court of Honor. ,, 

How may this best be done? 

By division of labor. 

(1) Instruction 

a) by the Scoutmaster in certain subjects. 

b) By special experts in technical and merit 

badge subjects. 
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(2) Examination by this certified group of In¬ 

structors and Examiners in advance of the 
meeting of the Court. 

(3) The Examiners certify the fitness of the scout 

to the Court of Honor with the counter- 
signature of scoutmaster and Executive. 

(4) The Court reviews, approves or disapproves, 

and presents its awards. 

While in many councils the review is very formal and 
very brief, the Court of Honor should recognize that it 
is responsible for seeing that standards are main¬ 
tained. 

When the lad “personally appears” before them, 
they may fitly enquire into what he has done to meet 
the requirements and merit the 0. K. of the corps of 
Examiners. 

An actual statement of what was done from the 
examiner may be illuminating. 

It is well to remember as stated elsewhere in this 
chapter that the boy is not being subjected to jury 
trial or to cross questioning, he is before the Court with 
evidences of progress made, to have those evidences 
“vised” and to be so handled that the award of recog¬ 
nition for his progress shall confirm him in yet further 
progress. 

It seems sound to have him bring before the Court 
things made or in some way demonstrate or tell the 
Court briefly about his specialty and what he has 
done in it. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, Council requires a scout who 
is presenting himself co the Court of Honor for First 
Class examination to bring with him: 

1. Written account of fourteen mile hike. The account 
should be written in ink or with typewriter and on 
one side of the paper only. 

2 ‘ ‘Twist'' he has made and baked on a stick. 

3. Map he has drawn of country one half mile square or 
of equivalent size containing at least fourteen sym¬ 
bols, including scale and compass direction, drawn 
in ink. No writing except title plate containing 
name, troop number and rank, also location of terri¬ 
tory mapped. 
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4. Article of carpentry he has made. 

5. Collection of leaves of ten trees or photographs per¬ 

sonally taken of birds or tracks. 

6. Map of stars showing astronomy requirements. 

7. Evidence from school, parent and scoutmaster that 

requirement No. 11 has been lived up to. 

Indeed with nearly seventy merit badges a terse 
succinct bird’s-eye-view of the lad’s work by himself 
should carry valuable thoughts to the Court which 
probably knows less about many badges than does 
the boy who has earned it. This of course was not 
true of the specialist examiner who previously made 
the boy meet high and exacting standards and who 
certifies thereto. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PA., DUTIES, POLICY 
AND ORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRICT 
COURT OF HONOR 


1. A chairman is appointed to preside at all of the sessions of the 

Court. 

2. At least five men should be members of the District Court of 

Honor. 

3. District Court of Honor should meet monthly. 

4. Expert examiners are appointed to examine in subjects with 

which they are familiar. These men form the examining 
board of the District Court of Honor. 

5. After being passed by an examiner the Scout should appear 

before the District Court of Honor (with at least three 
members present) at its regular monthlymeeting with his 
signed application for Merit Badge. The recommenda¬ 
tion of the examiner is accepted, provided the Scout 
measures up to the recommendations when questioned by 
the Court. 

6. When the Scout has passed the requirements to the satisfac¬ 

tion of the Court, his application is signed and forwarded 
to Chester County Headquarters. 

7. A public presentation should be made of Merit Badges or 

certificates. This meeting should be a public one with all 
Scouts, parents and friends attending. At this occasion a 
talk may be made on choosing a vocation, using Merit 
Badge studies as a basis. An inspiring talk on Scout Ad¬ 
vancement may be given, urging the Scouts to strive for 
further honors, including Life, Star and Eagle grades. 
Certificates, Merit Badge Applications and additional in¬ 
formation will be gladly furnished free of charge by the County 
Headquarters. 
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Court of Honor Set-up and Operation 

Executives Shaw and Drake of District of Columbia 
suggest division of labor; the main court for Merit 
Badges and a special committee thereof authorized for 
second and first class work. The latter is called the 
Committee of the Court of Honor for First and Second 
Class tests. 

A. Merit Badge Court of Main Court. 

1. Membership—Five or more qualified citizens. 

2. Meetings—Either once or twice a month, omitting 

July and August. 

3. Organization— 

Chairman—A Vice President of the local Council. 
Secretary—The executive or a member of Head¬ 
quarters staff. 

Where there are many applicants, court is divided into 
several sessions with three or more men in each, meeting in sep¬ 
arate rooms. 

4. Procedure.— 

Scouts received one at a time; salute court; and 
are reviewed in subject; Merit Badge application 
blanks, properly endorsed by expert examiner, being 
already in hands of Secretary of Court. Most 
Councils require these to be returned from examiner 
two to ten days before meeting of Court. 

Review sufficient to satisfy Court that scout is prop¬ 
erly qualified for badge. 

After review Scout salutes and retires. 

5. Presentation— 

Under direction of Court of Honor, at times and 
places designated by them—generally, a public 
function, with Chairman of Court, or important 
dignitary to award badges. 

B. The Committee of the Court of Honor for first and second 

class tests.* 

1. Function— 

To review second and first class tests, and certify 
scouts as qualified; thus maintaining the same 
standards for all troops. Court does not examine 
Scouts; this is done by Scoutmaster for indicated 
tests, and by special examiners approved by court, 
for Signaling, First Aid, Map Making, and fre¬ 
quently for Nature Study. 

2. Membership— 

Deputy Commissioners and selected representative 
citizens or Troop Committeemen endorsed by 
Court of Honor; or Committee of Court itself. 

♦NOTE— This committee shall include such deputy as provided in Art. XV. 

Sec. 3. National By-Laws, see Constitution and By-Laws, 
Appendix A. 




Washington, D. C, 
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3. Plans of Operation— 

(a) One Court meeting at a central place, before 

whom all Scouts appear, Court subdividing 
if there are many applicants. 

(b) District Courts for each district, usually with 

Deputy Commissioner for that district as 
Chairman. 

4. Meetings—(Usually once or twice a month). 

5. Organization— 

Chairman and Secretary and their other members. 
Chairman usually a Deputy Commissioner. 

6. Procedure— 

Scouts appear singly, presenting approved form 
certifying to completion of tests. Court reviews 
work done, satisfying itself that standards have 
been maintained and is privileged to question first 
class applicant, also on his second class and Tender¬ 
foot Tests. 

7. Presentations— 

(a) Tenderfoot and Second Class Badges usually 

presented by Scoutmaster at regular troop 
meeting. 

(b) First Class badge usually presented by member 

Troop Committee, or some Scout Official 
not connected with troop; and often with 
elaborate ceremonies. (See Scoutmaster’s 
Handbook for appropriate Investiture Cere¬ 
monies). 


For many Councils the weak place in the above out¬ 
line will be that two sessions are assumed, one to 
review and approve and one to award. It is easily 
possible to unite these into one session by regulat¬ 
ing the number of candidates by the frequency of 
Court Sessions, and in large communities by the 
number of District Courts which subserve these func¬ 
tions for their individual districts. 

In such cases of district organization it is sometimes 
found desirable to hold a big central union court for 
life and star and eagle and Honor Medal scout awards. 

The Rochester, N. Y., Court of Honor is an example. 
The city is divided into five divisions, each division 
having a separate Court of Honor with Chairman and 
5 members. Each District Court of Honor meets 
once in five weeks, so scheduled that one Court is in 
session each week. Although each Court meets in its 
own division, it is possible for a boy to attend any 
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Examination. 

Certified examiners are approved only after a review of 
their qualifications by the court of honor. No scout¬ 
master may be certified, except for camp or service out 
of his district; never for work with his own troop or 
those of his community. 

In determining the ranking scout of the council the pos¬ 
session of Merit Badges is not the deciding factor. 

Composition. 

The Court of Honor is composed of— 

A Chairman who is also a member of the Executive 
Com., the vice president Training Dept., the vice 
president Inspection and Award Dept., a clerk, 
who is the ranking Eagle Scout of the Council, 
twelve men, all members of the Council. 

Regular Meetings are held quarterly for award. 

Meetings monthly of the Committee of Three for review¬ 
ing credentials of scouts having passed examinations. 
This review does not, cover the subject of the examina¬ 
tion. The examiner’s certificate is sufficient. It does 
deal with the applicant’s knowledge of the tenderfoot, 
second and first class work and his general attitude 
towards Scouting. The reasons for acquiring the badge 
applied for and encouraging future activity. 

Place of meeting is the Court House. Open to public. 
Program: 

The Function of the Court of Honor (by a visiting 
council officer). 

An Interpretation of the Scout Oath (by a scout). 
Recitation of Scout Oath. 

Recitation of Scout Law (Tenderfoot Scout). 
Tenderfoot, second and first requirements (Scout). 
Presentation of First Class Badge (Prest). 
Investiture of Full Scout (Commissioner). 
Interpretation of Merit Badge grade and require¬ 
ments for Life, Star and Eagle badges (by a 
merit badge scout). 

Presentation of Merit Badges (by Chairman). 
Presentation of government or community service 
awards (by citizens). 

Dismissal. Pledge of allegiance to the flag. 

Program announcements are made by the Clerk of the Court. 

The Scout Executive takes no part in this program. The Court 
sit in one group, the commissioner and staff in an other and the 
clerk with officiating scouts and citizens in the third. 

The council as such take no part in the ceremony. 

The idea is to make this a relatively serious ceremony. No songs, 
scout yells or other forms of entertainment used. 

The Scouts are seated in troops. 

Meetings are held in the County Court room. 
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SAN FRANCISCO COURT OF HONOR 
ORGANIZATION 

The Chairman must be a member of the Executive Board. 

The other members of the Court of Honor chosen from the 
Local Council membership, and include President of the City 
Board of Health: representative of American Red Cross; Scout 
Commissioner; tnree physicians; a Judge and three business 
men. The Court of Honor operates through its Board of Ex¬ 
aminers. composed of experts selected by the Court as qualified 
to examine boys for Merit Badge work. Meetings are held during 
the second and fourth weeks of each month in the afternoon, ana 
one meeting is held each month at night for the benefit of em¬ 
ployed boys. The Court meets in the Court-room of one of the 
Judges of the city, and the boys are seated according to rank, 
being called one at a time before the Court, where he is questioned 
regarding his examination, and at which time he submits certifi¬ 
cate of qualification. The Scout appears before the Court of 
Honor in much the same way that he does during his final exami¬ 
nation. Various members of the Court alternate in making the 
address of presentation. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
INTERVIEWS ARE HELD BY MEMBERS OF THE COURT 
OF HONOR WITH BOY SCOUTS RELATIVE TO THEIR 
VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS, AND AN EFFORT IS MADE 
TO PLACE BOYS IN OCCUPATIONS HOLDING THE 
BEST ADVANTAGES FOR ADVANCEMENT. 

This last function is at once interesting and suggestive. 
Boys have a real right to such opportunity. 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 

The Court of Honor of the Middletown, Ohio, Council is 
composed of a Chairman anil nine members each in charge of a 
section as shown below. Each secures experts for all of his subjects. 

Sciences—8 Badges; Physical—-6 Badges; Fine Arts—5 
Badges; Mechanical Arts—11 Badges; Nature Study—6 Badges; 
Civics—4 Badges; Crafts—=-7 Badges; Outdoor—6 Badges; 
Agriculture—7 Badges. 


WICHITA, KAS. 

There is excellent advice in the suggestions of Scout 
Executive B. B. Davison of Wichita, Kansas: “The Court of 
Honor proceedings should be pretty well the same the country 
over. It should be worked out and given to the men to follow. 
They have little time to work out such a ceremony. Simplicity 
and brevity should be the paramount features. It should allow 
the Scout to place his mind on the meaning of the cere¬ 
mony, rather than on the ceremony itself and doing or 
saying it right.” 

Based upon this suggestion the following suggestive scheme 
is presented: 
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Suggested Outline Program For Public Court 
of Honor Meeting 

D. W. Lawrence—Field Dept.—National Council 

1. Entrance of members of Court. 

2. Bugle—Scout Call. 

3. Formal entrance of candidates for awards. 

4. Invocation suited to mixed religious group. 

5. Pledge of allegiance to flag. 

6. Second class ) awards, with suitable investiture 
First Class > ceremony, including brief review 
Merit Badge ) of scouts by members of Court. 

7. Talk by Chairman, or a specially invited speaker, 

emphasizing ideals of Scouting, Oath and Law, 
and especially the value and importance of ad¬ 
vancement in Scouting. 

8. Scout Oath. 

9. Star Spangled Banner by all present. 

10. Taps. 


CHICAGO COURT OF HONOR 


INSTRUCTION —By Scoutmaster and certified instructors. 

EXAMINATION —By certified examiners; checked up— 

By First and Second Class Courts of Review. 

AWARDS —Tenderfoot Pin—Scoutmaster and Troop Commit¬ 
teeman 

Second Class Pin—Scoutmaster and Troop 
Committeeman 

First Class Pin—District Court of Honor 
Merit Badges—District Court of Honor 
Life, Star, and Eagle Awards—Central Chi¬ 
cago Court. 

All awarding done in public Community gathering. 


Instruction in each subject standardized by conferences and 
training of special examining boards from all over the 7 districts 
of the city. 



CHAPTER X 


SCOUT HEADQUARTERS AND ITS WORK 

by 

Scout Executive C. A. Worden, Queens Borough, N. Y. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: 

Scout Headquarters exists primarily to RENDER 
SERVICE and PROVIDE INFORMATION. To do either of 
these intelligently necessitates RECORDS. Results can 
be measured only as results are KNOWN. Weaknesses 
can only be detected as records periodically reveal FACTS. 

What records therefore, must the effective Council 
maintain? 

1— ACCURATE AND APPROVED AND PERMANENT 
MINUTES of all Council and Committee meetings. 
(These are the source of executive authority. 
This will include record of budget, reports, etc.) 

2— LETTER FILES containing copies of all correspond¬ 
ence involving decisions, policies, purchases, re¬ 
lationships, including instructions to paid staff. 

3— ACCURATE RECORDS OF ALL INCOME and 
EXPENDITURE items with original bills and re¬ 
ceipts. (This is essential to protect the Executive 
as well as the Council. These should be profes¬ 
sionally audited at regular intervals.) 

4— TROOP REGISTRATION including man and boy 
personnel kept down to date. 

5— COURT OF HONOR RECORDS OF SCOUT PROG¬ 
RESS. These should reveal the ranks of all scouts. 

6— CAMP RECORDS of attendance, finances, and 
general results. 

7— TURNOVER records of boys and leaders, showing 
age, rank, years of service and CAUSE of loss. 

8— TALLY SHEET—A perpetual summary on all work 
is easily kept by adding daily changes. 

The time has passed when a desk, a chair and a 
telephone—to say nothing of the proverbial hat— 
form the business office. Even the modern country 
store, in the interests of efficiency has given up its old 
round stove, and its saw-dust box around which the 
village orators and gossips congregated on chilly days. 
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“Efficiency,” that more or less new and widely used 
word with which modern business has recently formed 
a speaking acquaintance has revolutionized that world 
and converted the slip-shod business man into the 
Executive of the present time. 

Progressive business today results only after effi¬ 
ciency methods have been adopted. The modern man 
is not fair to himself—to say nothing of those whom he 
represents—until he has become a student of efficiency. 

To the Scout Executive, his Headquarters presents 
the first problem to be dealt with along the lines of 
efficiency. 

One of the general criticisms heard regarding social 
and religious organizations is that they are not con¬ 
ducted on a business basis. 

Office organization is a problem to which Scout 
Executives frequently give very little heed. Many 
are prone to put time, thought and energy into elabor¬ 
ate troop, field and Council organization schemes, 
which may not reach beyond the paper stage, and 
ignore entirely the fundamentals of their own office 
organization. This is a grave short-coming. 

Office organization, no matter what the size of the 
field, will more or less naturally shape itself under 
three different heads, viz:— 

1. The office and its equipment; 

2. The staff and its functions; 

3. The systems used in carrying on the work. 

1. The office and its equipment. The Scout 
Executive’s office is the fountainhead of Scouting in 
the Community. As people are judged by the com¬ 
pany they keep, so will the Scout organization be 
judged, in large measure, by the appearance of Scout 
Headquarters. In many cases, upon entering an 
office one is immediately confronted with a counter 
and show-cases, giving the impression of a store and 
its attending commercialism, rather than that of a 
dignified business office. Posters are placed hit or 
miss upon the walls. Packages and boxes litter the 
floors. Truly, the first impression is not one that 
would breed confidence. The effect upon the staff is 
as unwholesome as it is upon the casual visitor. 
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The following, which are basic principles, should be 
borne in mind. 


1. Locate the office as centrally as possible to the field 
covered. If possible, it should be in a prominent building 
with other well-established organizations or concerns. 

2. Standardize the office furnishings, by having the 
desks, files, cabinets, chairs, and other furnishings of the 
same finish and style. 

3. Instead of posters on the walls, framed pictures of 
Scout activities speak eloquently of the progress being 
made, and give a more cheerful appearance. 

4. If conditions permit, have a general office, for the 
clerical force, and private offices for the Executives. 

5. Arrange the desks and files so that the routing of 
the work is done economically and in an orderly manner. 

6. Tidy desks vouch much for the efficiency of the 
ones using them. 
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Remember that Scout Headquarters is a place of 
and for business and it should not be used as a club 
room, a “hang-out” for men or boys, a museum, a 
storeroom nor a store. It should stand as a SERVICE 
STATION to those engaged in the conduct and pro¬ 
motion of Scouting. It should be a place for inspira¬ 
tion and information. It should be the record office 
for the archives of Scouting in the Community. 

2. The staff and its functions: 

Plan, and then state graphically, the functions of 
each one on the office staff. The plan will depend 
largely, of course, upon the size of the staff and the 
field covered. However, certain fundamentals are 
general. Form “A,” on the preceding page, outlines 
the staff organization of one local Council. A copy 
should be in the hands of each employee. 


For the Scout Executive himself, a further develop¬ 
ment of this plan is necessary because of the many 
matters passing through his hands. Form “B” 
automatically calls up daily some particular subject 
which might otherwise be overlooked. The items 
shown on the chart are standard activities. Seasonal 
activities and those which arise occasionally may be 
noted as they arise. It is not intended, for instance, 
that the “Court of Honor” is to be convened on the 
day shown on the chart, but that on that particular 
day, the Executive has called to his attention auto¬ 
matically any problems arising which must be con¬ 
sidered in connection with the Court. On the day 
assigned for “Accounting” the Executive checks back 
on this subject with the staff member who is assigned 
to that particular task. In large territories, the names 
of towns or Districts are inserted on the chart and on 
the designated day the Executive gives consideration 
to conditions in those sections, checking back if neces¬ 
sary with the assistant, in whose field they lie. * It will 
be seen that the system is flexible and if the chart is 
placed under a glass mat on the desk, the entire out- 
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line of the Executive’s duties are constantly before 
him while the files are reposing in the cabinet ready 
for reference when necessary. This same system 
could be very easily extended to cover the weekly 
routine of every one on the staff. 
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3—SYSTEMS 
Letter Files 

Particularly to the uninitiated systems and files 
sometimes present real problems and cause waste 
efforts. Each Executive should, therefore, study his 
requirements carefully, and if then unable to develop 
a workable and efficient system, call in a specialist 
from one of the houses supplying office equipment. 
These men will usually be glad to render assistance in 
return for an order for supplies. Some houses employ 
specialists whose services are free to the business 
public. 

As an example of poor system, the writer recently 
found a very elaborate method for filing communica¬ 
tions to and from the National office. The Executive 
had a separate file for each party with whom he had 
been in correspondence. He had not weighed the fact 
that whereas Mr. Brown might today correspond with 
him on a given subject, Mr. Jones might be the cor¬ 
respondent the next time the matter was brought up. 
In another office, an elaborate numerical system of 
filing was found and when asked to secure a certain 
letter (as a test of the system) such a letter could not 
be found and many other files were searched. Result: 
—No letter. 

Through experience, the writer has found the best 
system to be the alphabetical with variations. For 
example: all letters of a general nature are filed behind 
plain alphabetical guides. Correspondence to and 
from the National Council is filed in monthly folders 
behind the general guide “B”—sub-guide “Boy 
Scouts of America.” In instances where considerable 
correspondence is passing to another Council, Brook¬ 
lyn or Manhattan, for example, separate files are made 
out and labelled for those councils and are then filed 
behind the general guide “B” or “M” in either of the 
cases cited. Matters frequently arise which result in 
many letters, as in the case of the “Jamboree,” 
“Older Boy Problem,” etc. Separate folders are pre¬ 
pared for each subject and are filed alphabetically 
behind a major guide; (“J” or “0” in the above two 
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cases). For troop correspondence, it has been found 
most convenient to have a separate folder for each 
troop into which are filed letters, etc., from any source 
which may pertain to that particular troop. With the 
departmental plan of organization as developed in 
Queens, there are separate files for each department 
and committee thereof. This system is practically 
‘ ‘self-con trolled. 3 ” 

Above all things it is recommended that files be kept 
in a neat and tidy condition and up-to-date. Do not 
overcrowd the file folders ta the letters are thus easily 
disarranged, and frequently damaged. 

Cross Filing Device 

Editorial Insert 

Mr. E. S. Martin, Secretary of the National Editorial 
Board has an excellent, simple and inexpensive filing sys¬ 
tem for letters. 

When a letter is written, two carbon copies are made— 
one on white paper which is placed in the subject files, 
with all other correspondence thereon—the other on green 
paper which is placed in an alphabetic file under the initial 
of the name of the addressee and with a notation on the 
sheet that the other carbon is in a certain subject hie. e. g. 
letter from Mr. Brown on Court of Honor—the original 
letter and the white carbon are filed under Court of Honor 
in the subject file, while the carbon on the green paper is 
filed under B in the alphabetic file with a marginal nota¬ 
tion to see Court of Honor. 

The alphabetic file takes up very little space, and is less 
trouble than the customary “carding”—as it is made when 
the letter is written. 

Registration 

Troop registration (or charter blanks) and addi¬ 
tional enrollments should be copied when received at 
the Council office and one copy filed in a folder similar 
to that shown in Form C. This set of folders properly 
separated by troop numeral guides contains the active 
Troop enrollment of the Council. When the charter 
application expires and is renewed or when the troop 
is considered “dead,” the papers are taken out of 
these folders and filed in the regular troop letter file. 
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Desk Systems 

The desk is the business man’s work bench. It is a 
poor workman who cannot find his tools when needed. 
Study, therefore, the desk requirements and organize 
accordingly. A cleared desk is soothing syrup for 
overwrought nerves. A littered desk reminds one of 
the dog chasing his tail—a great deal of effort which 
does not get him anywhere. As suggestions: The 
upper left hand desk drawer can be used for the 
“days work” file; the drawer beneath as a temporary 
file for letters, replies to which are on the stenographer’s 
note book; the bottom drawer, if there be one, for 
miscellaneous matters. The middle drawer—which 
is usually the scrap basket of the desk—can be con¬ 
verted into any orderly resting place for the tools of 
the Executive—pencils, pens, ruler, scissors, blank 
cards, etc. The upper right hand drawer holds the 
“tickler” and desk filing systems; whereas the large 
deep drawer underneath, equipped with letter folder 
arranged by months and days becomes the follow up 
file which brings correspondence and memoranda to 
the Executive’s attention at specified times. Handy 
to the desk, a sectionette file will hold “matters pend¬ 
ing” in folders indexed to suit the circumstances. 
Trays on the desk for “outgoing,” “incoming,” “file,” 
etc., will help to “Keep the house in order.” 

In preparing for an efficient desk be careful to guard 
against an opposite extreme—i. e., the over-systema¬ 
tized desk. 
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Card Systems 

Discard roll top desks as their pigeon-holes are only 
receptacles for jobs which “will be done tomorrow,” 
but which in reality are never done. 

SYSTEMS 
Card Systems 

Card systems should be adopted wherever possible. 
These should be as simple as is consistent with effi¬ 
ciency and good business practice. The cards should not 
be “loaded up” with a mass of detail for which Head¬ 
quarters is absolutely dependent upon the field and 
which is seldom obtained. Always remember that 
Scoutmasters are volunteers. They are not paid as 
Executives. They are not paid to promote Scouting 
and they usually abhor detail. Incomplete statistics 
are as bad as none at all. 

In the main, card systems are recommended for the 
following: 

1. Individual record card (Form D) for each enrolled 
Scout. This card to be filed alphabetically behind a general 
guide card signifying the troop number. The information on this 
card is to be taken from the troop registration, and is to be supple¬ 
mented by information as to the Scout’s advancement supported 
by certificates of tests passed which may be filed behind the card. 


Tacor 

_ Johneqn. *ohn ___4 laaalaa; 

Address .... Street.,.. ft"™ 0 *** 



From 

To 


3/l0/^7 


1/3/20 

1/3/21 






School . .. 












1/3/20 





... Z/l/20. . 





9/2/20 

.AP/L. 




. p/L.-. 




. AS/M . 


«-. 


S/M . 




Form “D” 

Individual Record Card 
Size 4" x 6" 
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(Form F—Tenderfoot) (Form G—2nd Class) (Form H—2nd 
Class reverse) (Form I—1st Class) (Form J —1st Class reverse). 
On the reverse side of the card, (Form E) all Merit Badges should 
be listed, and dates inserted as tests are passed. Metal tips 
placed over the tops of the cards in certain positions will show the 
ranks of the Scouts. 

In the event that a Scout does not reregister when his 
membership expires, his card is taken out of the Troop file and 
placed in a “dead” file, alphabetically arranged. 

2. Card index of Scoutmasters and Assistant Scoutmasters 
and Councilmen (Form K). Some Councils also “card” the Troop 
Committeemen. 

3. Cards naming the expert examiners and Merit Badge 
Faculty so cross indexed as to show: 


First Aid 

Electricity 

Phys. Dev. 

Firemanship I0/I5/2O 

Athletics 

F. A. Animals 

Personal Healthm/i^ fo{\ Forestry 

Public Healthlo/ls /20 

Gardening 

Life Saving 

Handicraft 

Pioneering 

Horseman 

Agriculture 

Interpreting 

Angling 

Leather 

Archery 

Machinery 

Architecture 

Marksman 

Art 

Masonry 

Astronomy 

Mining 

Automobile 

Music 

Aviation 

Painting 

Bee Keeping 

Pathfinding* 

Bird Study* 

Photography 

Blacksmith 

Plumbing 

Bugling 

Poultry 

Business 

Printing 

Camping* 

Safety First 

Carpentry 

Scholarship 

Chemistry 

Sculpture 

Civics* 

Seamanship 

Conservation 

Signaling 

Cooking* 

Stalking 

Craftsman 

Surveying 

Cycling 

Swimming 

Dairying 

Taxidermy 


Form "E” 

(Reverse side of Form “D”) 
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a—The names of the men, etc. (Form L). 
b—The subjects they are qualified to handle (Form M). 



QUEENS COUNCIL. BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
320-322 Fulton St., Jsmaiea, L. I. 


Troop 



TENDERFOOT CERTIFICATE 

/ (To beAled at Council Headquarters) 

/r t .has accepted 

(Locality) 

i a member. He was 


(Street Address) 

On 1920. he passed satisfactory 
' ©t Requirements before me. 

wco, .. 

(Scoutmaater qittii'l i) »e*r>n»aat 


I enclose 5 cents for which please send Tenderfoot pin. 

I encIose^C? cents for registration until expiration of troop. 

(1 to S mo’s, H cents; \ to < moa. Id oente; 7 to IS sna'a, IS cents) 


Office Record 

Re*. Rec’rt 
. 192 

Re*, to 
Re-re*, to 
1‘e-re*. »o 
Re-re*, to 
Re-re*, to 




, 19 * 


Re-re*, to 
Re-re*, to 


. 192 
. 192 


Associate Scout 


Pin sent 
Card sent 


Form “F” 

Filed behind Form “F”) 
Size 4" x 6" 


A QUEENS COUNCIL 

*^0 BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

. 19f 2c? 

is to flfrtttn that I have examined Tenderfoot §pouT 
. of Troop*^f> 

/nJiflL Second>0fm6s requirements except No. 2, and that^he has 
^fMtssed a satisfactory examination in accordance with the Official 
Handbooks and the Queens Council j^gulatioiy 

Deputy Scout Commissioner 
(Certificate for Requirement No. 2 on Reverie Side. I 





Form “G” 

(Filed behind Form “F”) 
Size 4" x 6" 
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A study of systems in use by a number of Councils 
discloses the fact that when a Scout enrolls as a Ten¬ 
derfoot a card is made out for him and that when he 
reaches Second Class and finally First Class rank ad¬ 
ditional cards of special design and color are made out 
for his file record. Much of the data which appeared 
on the original tenderfoot card is in each case rewritten 
on the file card of the next highest rank. This necessi¬ 
tates an additional cost for extra forms as well as 


(FIRST AID) 

Certificate for Requirement No. 2—Second Clare 

. /Qj/Ki .. .19 7*7 

QUfis is to (forltfg .that 1 have examined TenderfoofJgeout 
. of Troop 

/iiyeecond Classraquirement No, 2, and that he has passed^satis- 
' Jbctary examination in accordance/C^th the Official Handbooks 
'and the Queens Council regulatu 





Form “H” 

(Reverse side of Form 


‘G”) 


* 


QUEENS COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF /^ERICA 



(ZHfis is to (firrtify that Second Cla 

. .. . of Troop h&r'passed all First Class 

/Requirements, expert and non-exp yfy as per data given on reverse side 
^of this certificate, and is entitled to appear before the Court of Honor. 
Tests have been passed in accordance with the Official Handbooks and 
ens Council regulations. 

. 



Secretory, 

District Court of Honor. 


{/StwiUmtmr' 


Form “I** 

(File behind Form “G M ) 
Size 4" x 6" 
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considerable labor in transcribing. Form “D” in this 
Chapter gives data space to carry a Scout’s record from 
Tenderfoot rank through all the grades up to that of 
Scoutmaster without change. A little metal tip or 
“flag” placed in a predetermined location at the top 
of the card immediately signifies the rank of the Scout 
without even making reference to the card. 


L 

2 . 

4. 

6 . 

8 . 

9. 

11 . 

12 . 


6 . 

7. 

10 . 


Swim 

Thrift 


NON-EXPERT TESTS 
(Scout Master’s Tests) 

Date 

Trip . 

Cooking .. 

Ax-Handicraft . y/^,/ 

Judging . 

Use of Law. 

Recruit sff/ J 

(Recruit's name 

ExfpERT TESTS 

(Tests to be passed by Authorized'Experts) 

Signalling ../?..... .... 

(System ...) / 

First Aid . • 

Map ... 

Nature Study . 7A£>/&e ... 




Form “J” 

(Reverse side of Form “I”) 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA-CHICAGO COUNCIL 

SCOUTMASTER’S RECORD 



Form “K” 

One colored card for Scoutmaster 
Another color for Asst. Scoutmaster 
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w»m« linson, X, K, M.D* ' fin 

Addms 588 Hatch Avenue, Wood haven 
Phoo« 'Richmond 'Hill 1796 

Recommended by 


Approved by Exec. Comm 1 /\0 J 20 

Examiner >n First Aid, Personal Health and Public Health 


Special Examiner tat 


Remarkv• Troop Surgeon - Woodhaven 8 


Form “L” 

Merit Badge Faculty 
Size 4" x 6" 



Form “M” 
Merit Badge Faculty 


NOTE—Form L is filed by the name of the instructor. Form M 
is filed by the subject. 
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Miscellaneous Forms 

The “‘Scoutogram”—Form N-has proven very effective in 
securing prompt action when letters have failed. The envelope 
in which the form is mailed is very similar to that used by the 
telegraph companies. 

QUEENS COUNCIL 

Boy Scoot* V Ao*ric« 

HHBMk.*. JmLI 

♦ 

SCOUTOQRAM 

C. * WOtbtN. tmmt !■■■«.. nm. immmm 4* 




Form “N”—Scoutogram 


Inspection Report 

Form 0 witii the reverse side shown in Form P is invaluable 
to field men on inspection trips. 


Troop No. 

Scoutmaster. 

{ Home. 

Business.. 
Troop Headquarters. 

Address. 

Day of Meeting. 

A. S./M. 


Address *| 
A. S./M.. 


Home .... 
Business 


( Home. 

Address < 

( Business. 


Deputy. 

.Phone 

.Phone 

.Time. 

.Phone 

.Phone 

.Phone. 

.Phone. 


Form “O”—Inspection Report—(Lefax Size) 
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For reporting visits to troops by Field Executives and 
Deputy Commissioners, forms similar to “Q” are much in use. 
The original is punched for filing in a loose leaf record book, and 
the duplicate is kept by the official making the inspection. 



FIELD REPORT 


Trdop. 

DkU Visited. 


..........I......tedMrfi 

PUee of Martin,........ Jkddnaa .Hoar. 

Tp A t tenda n c e . Tenderfaat. -Bacond Ctess.. JlntCtess..Asristute..ViaHptf.. 

Bsciatend. Tenderfaat.Second Cteaa.Pint Claaa.Aaslsteate. ,.... Visitors. 

Condition of Troop....... 



Submitted by—Nam* 


.*.. Title,.. 

Form “Q”—Field Report 

NOTE—Summaries of Field Reports will give totals in each rank. 

Order Form 

An effective and business like Order Form is shown as “R”. 
The carbon copy is run from the same press impression, but is 
punched on the left margin for filing in a loose leaf book, size 8J^" 
xll". 

SNsmjaManalll 0«0|M NO. 

QUECN8 council 

BOY SCOUTS Or AMERICA 
320*322 PULTON STMCCT 
JAMAICA. L. I. 


PLEASE DELIVER THE FOLLOWING MATERIAL 


TO 


PAPCCL POST 

PI PST CLASS MAIL 

CXPPESS 
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A perpetual inventory of Troop and Scout strength may be 
kept through the use of Form “S.” Each registration passing 
through the Executive’s office is entered on this sheet which is 
filed in a loose leaf binder. In the minus column is entered the 
number of Troops, Officials and Scouts dropped upon reregistra¬ 
tion. 




u 

DISTRICT 

u 





mm 

,c ft 

* 

•f* 

15 


§ 

i 

3 

K 

B 

i 

£ 

■ 

a 

8 

■ 

H 

a 


4 
'7 

7' 

t* 

5 



/ 

£? 

/ 

r* 

7/ 

7* 

/ 

/ 

7° 

7/ 

7° 

/ 

j 

/ 

/ 

* 

-5 

/X 

SI 

V 

f 7 to 

/ 7 

'7 So 


Form “S” 

Perpetual Troop and Scout Inventory 


Qualification Blanks 

Great care should be used in the selection of expert instructors 
and examiners for Scout troops. No one should be permitted to 
act until his qualifications were approved by the proper council 
authorities. 

Form T is recommended as a document for use in cases of 
this kind. 
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QUEENS BOROUGH COUNCIL 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

JAMAICA. U. t. 


MEMORANDUM OF QUALIFICATIONS 

FOR EXPERT INSTRUCTOR OR EXAMINER 


(Residence). Telephone.. 


(Business). Telephone. 


Graduate . . . School, Year-. 


Professional School. Year. 


Present Occupation. 


It Is suggooiad test Experts sn (Its caadldatss May nhukls Uses fna (Mr ova larssr s xp or l—os ist 
tkas Was Asa tbolr outlook boyoad tbs formal rsqulroMats o t tho Haadbook. For oxamtaatlos. howoroBdM saa- 
aot la tko latsrssts of Jastloo sad salfsnslty go boyoed s liberal tatorprotaUoa of tbs Haadbook roeutraafcja. 


SXPBSlBMCRi’ 
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As a transmittal blank for papers passing between members 
of the staff, Form “(J” has met with success. 

Mr. Beals 
Mr. Engelhart 
Miss Hart wig 
Mr. Kolm 
Mr. Roud 
Miss Pfeiffer 
Mr. Worden 

PLEASE HANDLE EXPEDITIOUSLY 

For attention. 

“ approval and forwarding to. 

44 approval and return. 

44 comment and return. 

44 filing. 

44 noting and filing. 

44 noting and forwarding to. 

44 noting and return. 

44 report and return. 

44 

D«te ....~. Form "U” 

By.-. Transmittal Blank 


Finance and Accounting 

Many honest men have been branded otherwise be¬ 
cause of the poor accounting methods they used. 
Personal funds and Council funds should never be 
intermingled. 

The Scout Executive owes it to himself, to his 
Council and to his contributing constituency to keep 
complete and accurate record of all financial trans¬ 
actions. The scrap of paper or the crude memo may 
serve for the moment, but soon the record is lost and 
the accounts are in a chaotic condition. 

If an Executive has had no accounting experience, 
he is urged to immediately secure the service of an 
expert. It may be that on the Local Council there is 
such a man whose advice and physical assistance 
would be inestimable. 

This, however, should not excuse the Executive 
from becoming familiar with accounting methods as 
accounting is one of the essentials demanded in the 
proper promotion of business enterprises. 

It is not the intent here to give a treatise on account¬ 
ing for that would be impossible in the space allotted; 
nor is it deemed advisable to go into systems which 
would require the understanding of a bookkeeper or an 
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accountant to interpret. What is shown and ex¬ 
plained will be such forms as are necessary to carry a 
Council's financial records at a minimum of both 
labor and equipment. 

The books which will be discussed axe 

1— Journal Form V. 

2— Cash Book Form W* 

3— Ledger Form X. 

4— Voucher Record—Form Y. 

5— Subscription Ledger (or card) Form Z* 

Certain books called “Complete account books are 
used for some professional accounts and combine the 
first three books above named in one volume, but 
such books are not generally practicable for general 
business purposes.” 

The Journal —(Form V) is a book containing all adjusting 
entries in addition to any other entries which cannot be properly 
recorded in any of the other books of original entry. As is shown in 
the cut, the Journal has been used to transfer to “Field Supplies 1 ’ 
and “Court of Honor” accounts in the Ledger, two items which 
had previously been entered in other accounts. It would not 
have been policy to make original entries of these transfers in the 
Ledger for there would be no place available for an explanation of 
the need of transfer—no “supporting document” in other words 

Journal. 
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The Cash Book (Form “W”—receipts) gives record of all 
funds received and deposited. In explanation of the several 
items: 

Upon recording the subscriptions pledged, a Journal entry is 
assumed to have been made charging the “Subscription Ledger** 
account with the total amount shown by the subscription report, 
and crediting “Accounts Receivable.** When Jones and Dixon 
paid their subscriptions, entry was made in the cash book and their 
respective accounts in the Subscription Ledger credited with the 
amount paid. As the “Subscription Ledger’* account had pre¬ 
viously been charged with their pledges, credit is now rendered by 
transferring the amounts to the opposite side of the Ledger 
account. The notation “10” shows that entry has been made. 
Likewise, as “Accounts Receivable’* had been credited with the 
amount, it is, by transferring the total in the “Pledge” column to 
the “Accounts Receivable” account in the Ledger as noted by the 
“20**—(page number of the account in the Ledger) discharged. 

The sales item of $25.00 and the camp credit of $300 are, as 
signified by notations “12** and “13** credited, respectively, to 
“Merchandise** and “Camp” accounts in the Ledger, as both of 
these accounts have profitted by the transactions. 

The total of $1,325 in the “Bank** column becomes a charge, 
as indicated by “1** against the “Cash** account in the Ledger. 


Cash Book - Receipts 


Date 

Name 

Particulars 


Pledges 

Mise’I 

Bank 


J_ 

73aJOcuyKjes 





o 

o 

o 

00 

/OOO 

CO 


J_ 


du/rQCn<jjXtcn\, 

/O 

500 

oo 



_5C0 

oo_ 


% 

tyc* >164 73 l - 

" 

(0 

500 

00 



500 

00 


5 

dcJc&d'lQtyidXls’l 


/I 


~ 


oo 


oo 


4_ 



O 



_3_oo_ 

00 

3oo 

00 






/OOO 

_ 

00 

/32Z 

00 

2325 

00 



13a&*n<X,(DcXl 

- 



z 



/0oo 

oc 





vf 




4 325 

00 

— 

— 

L-- 

-- 

_ 


_ 

L vj 



Form “W” 

(Cash Book—Receipts) 

On the credit side of the cash book (Form “W-l”) all dis¬ 
bursements are entered. The total of the “Accounts Payable’* 
column is charged to that account in the Ledger to off-set the 
credit which was made when the Voucher Record was closed and 

% 
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the Ledger page—number 24— is noted to signify entry. The 
total of the “Bank” jolumn is credited to “Cash” in the Ledger. 
The balance as of November 1st, as shown is carried forward to 
the debit side of the next page of the cash book as an entry under 
November 1st. 


Cash Book - Disbursements 


Date 

Payee 

El 

Accounts Pay 

Cktck 

No 

Bank 


D 


140 

50 


S3 


E2 


a 



/ 

SZl 

m 


E3 

■I 

d 

Gc/e*rru) » 

3 00 

/ 

EH 

■3 




5r 

fartnig, Ccryv*roA^. 

US 

40 

Eg 

EJ 

40 



7 

v> Go-. 

29o 

24 

00 

A 

24 

E3 


7 

'lllfictcd*-rv 

294 

too 

00 

5 

/oo 

00 


7 


2 95 

AS 

00 

6 

45 

00 


7_ 

73a£o t/Mce 7Zotr / 





2062 

77 
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IT 


2 325 

00 

Ttoxr 

j_ 

73o£cl**c£. ^yvurcuiel 


3 



20 62 

77 


3 

cCuaA 

%_n> 



— 

262 

3 

23 


Form “W-l” 

(Cash Book—Disbursements) 


The Ledger (Form “X”) is the book used for assorting all the 
debits and credits from entries in the records of original entry and 
books of summarization. These debits and credits are entered 
in the Ledger under the names of the accounts involved. A 
page, or section of a'page, in the Ledger is reserved for and headed 
with the name of each separate account, and entries are made 
accordingly. 

Of course it is understood that the left hand side of the 
Ledger is the debit side and that it receives all charges; whereas 
the right hand or credit side receives all of the credits. As an 
example, the cut shows the “Office Salaries” account page taken 
from a Ledger. The monthly totals of “Office Salaries” have 
been entereafrom the Voucher Record to the Ledger, as the book 
of final entry. At the end of the year, the total of $922 as a loss— 
for there was no tangible property to show for the expenditures,— 
was “charged off” by Journal entry to the “Profit and Loss” 
Account where it stood, not as a credit as here shown but as a 
charge. These two entries, it will be seen were then in balance 
and the “Profit and Loss” account showed the charge originally 
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appearing against “Office Salaries.” When all such “charge off” 
entries had been made, the regular running accounts appearing 
in the Voucher Record showed a “clean slate” ready for the next 
year’s entries. The “Profit and Loss” account had in the mean¬ 
time, however, increased its total by all of these “charge-off” 
entries until it was possible to ascertain the actual loss for the 
year. This loss would, of course, be decreased by credit entries— 
such as profits on some accounts—which would be similarly 
handled. 



Form ** X 99 Ledger 


In modem accounting the Voucher Record—with its ac¬ 
companying Voucher has become a recognized standard in 
financial systems. Convenience, accuracy and economy make 
this method the best disbursement record. 

The Voucher Record, a sheet of which is shown in Form 
“Y” is merely a record of all vouchers prepared, usually entered 
as monthly units—and shows the voucher number, check number, 
name of payee, total amount of voucher (Vouchers Payable) and 
then a series of columns corresponding in title to the various 
items in the budget to which the vouchers are chargeable. All 
of the columns are totalled and closed monthly, the total of the 
column (which we will call “Vouchers Payable” column) is trans¬ 
ferred to a like account in the Ledger as a credit. The totals 
of each remaining column is transferred to its respective account 
in the Ledger as a charge. 

The total of the vouchers in the Voucher Record which do 
not have a check number noted opposite them constitute “Vouch¬ 
ers Payable” and should tally in total with the like account in the 
Ledger. 
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Form “Y” Voucher Record 


Subscription Accounts 

For the purpose of recording the status of subscription ac¬ 
counts, a Subscription Ledger ruled as shown in Form “Z” is 
given. 

If preferred, a card record system may be used in lieu of the 
ledger. A separate record is made out for each subscriber who is 
charged on the debit side with the amount of the subscription, 
and credited on the right side with payments made. 




1 A<* 3 
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1 
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Form “Z” 
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VOUCHERS 

The simple voucher (Form AA) size 8" x 8}£", used in con¬ 
junction with the Voucher Record, contains all the facts in¬ 
cidental to the financial transaction. The interior portion of the 
Voucher gives short particulars bearing on the charge, the record 
of audit, the approval to pay, and finally the receipt of the payee. 

On the reverse side, (Form BB) appears a list of distribution 
items which correspond with the items in the Council budget. 
The amounts chargeable against budget items as shown on the 
invoices attached to and covered by the Voucher are to be charged 
against the proper account. 

Sometimes, the Voucher and check are one and the same 
document as shown in Form “CC”. When this form is used, the 
invoices, etc., which usually form the contents of the Voucher are 
not sent to the payee with the Voucher, but are held in the Council 
office until the return of the Voucher-check. 

Some organizations do not care to send their Vouchers to the 
payee because of their value as evidence of the transaction. In 
that case a transmittal blank is mailed with the check, and the 
check endorsement is considered as a receipt. 


N*-24_ dh, qo»obw 80th, 1980 

_aiaaa_ oouwa. 

Boy Scouts of America 


T» Tha Starling Stntlonarr Co ^_ 1^34 vw v^i cxt*. 



Form “AA” 
Voucher 





Stationary Co. 



TUt voodMT when Mfncd by the Trmmrtr ot the Queen* Comdi and <ounUn%ind by 
the Executive Secretary ot the Adviaory C a w i tt a a far Greatar New York la payable at the 
___- -_whan receipted and endortcd aa par aotiea below. 



Form “CC” 
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Queens Borough Council Boy Scouts of America 

Th. Starling Stationery Co., 1284 front S?., 8.T.C. 

Sept tl Imroloe 464 10.TS 10.T6 

■ 80 " 444 10.00 10.00 

M.te 



Form “DD” 

(Reverse side of Form “CC”) 

Petty Cash 

A petty cash account should be on hand in every office with 
which to pay the many small items of expense which are pre¬ 
sented daily. It should be definitely stipulated what accounts 
should be paid in this manner. The usual items are carfare, ex¬ 
press, postage, etc. 

No expenditure should be made without a “Petty Cash 
Voucher” similar to that shown in Form “EE” to substantiate 
the payment. 

All “Petty Cash Vouchers” should be summarized monthly 
and attached to Form “FF” for vouchering. 


New York City._ 


PETTY CASH VOUCHER 

Sop ftcouto of Smerita 

•- — . ■ ao rough council 



Form “EE”— Petty Cash Slip 


•lOIMATVnS 
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Form “FF” 


Cupply Account 

In handling the many receipts resulting from the sale of such 
supplies as scout insignia it has been found advisable to use an 
autographic sales slip in duplicate—the original for the customer 
and the carbon for the office files. The sales slips are entered in a 
sales register, on the debit side—giving date, ticket number and 
amount and the money deposited in the sales box. When the 
amount warrants a deposit in the bank, the money is put through 
the regular channels and a credit entry of the amount deposited 
is made in the sales register. The balance, if any, as shown by 
the totals in the sales register should tally with the amount left 
in the sales box. The slips are then filed away in numerical order 
for reference purposes. Form * ‘GG” shows the autographic sales 
slip. 

N? 4643 

DaU _ 

ffhms _ 


Form “GG” 
Autographic Sales Slip 
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At monthly Executive Board meetings, it is well to submit a 
Monthly Budget Statement, similar to Form “HH” for a com¬ 
parative analysis. 


MONTHLY BUDGET STATEMENT 
June 1st, 1920 

Expended Total 

in expended Balance 

Item _Budget_May_to date unexpended 


1. Week-end camps 

$ 500 

$ 52.75 

$ 234.10 

$ 265.90 

2. Contingencies 

200 

17.80 

82.40 

117.60 

3. Office equipment 

500 

20.75 

194.00 

306.00 

4. Field supplies 

5. National Council fees 

300 

100 

5.40 

78.47 

100.00 

221.53 

6. Postage 

7. Printing and office 

350 

27.50 

148.75 

201.25 

supplies 

500 

32.20 

194.50 

305.50 

8. Publicity 

100 


57.00 

43.00 

9. Contests and Awards 

300 


68.90 

231.10 

10. Rent 

600 

50.00 

250.00 

350.00 

11. Rallies 

300 


40.00 

260.00 

12. Sea Scouts 

500 

10.80 

78.00 

422.00 

13. Educational 

1,400 

19.48 

543.00 

857.00 

14. Salaries 

12,000 

980.00 

4,875.00 

7,125.00 

15. Telephoned Telegraph 

350 

20.75 

124.00 

226.00 

16. Transportation 

2,000 

30.48 

204.00 

1,796.00 

Total 

$20,000 

$1,267.91 

$7,272.12 

$12,727.88 


Form “HH” 


In connection with the securing of financial supporters and 
later collecting their pledges, Form “II” and “JJ” are suggestive. 
Each form is business-like,—of necessity—and hasa strong appeal. 

The name of a prominent local banker as Treasurer will add 
greatly to the prestige of the appeal and contact. It gives 
confidence. 
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I Ocsirc to ■( (nijollcd a. a_ 

SUegftrn? Count? Council of JJop dcouttf of America 

1211 Bcsssmcr Building. PITTSBURGH. PA. 

•NO WILL CNOCAVOU. IN CONTINUARCC OP THIS HCMIIMHI. TO CONTNIOUTC ANNUALLY 

THC SUN OP--DOLLARS POP THC AOVANCCMCNT. MAINTCNANCC ANO 

CXTCNSION OP THC POT CCOUT WORK. PATAOLC AS INOICATCD RCLOW 


classo cp conta iru tors 

Mark with X how patmcnts will oc made 

Somm* ' ’ *288 

COMTftlBUTO* • 100 

Supports* * 29 

Asjociats - . IO 

ANO OVCR 

ANO UNOCF 







_ 



Mali Chsck Payaols To AL.CX. Dunnan Trcasurcr. 


Form “II” 
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Form “JJ” 

funds are in the hands of careful stewards 
be too strongly emphasized. 


A final word with 
reference to account¬ 
ing:—Insist upon the 
Council conducting a 
systematic annual 
audit of all books of 
account. This not 
only protects the Ex¬ 
ecutive, but it corrects 
accounting defects, and 
gives assurance to the 
contributors that the 
This point cannot 


In closing the books of account for the fiscal year detailed 
statements should be struck off, viz:— 

Treasurer’s Report—Form “KK.” 

Profit and Loss Statement—Form “LL.” 

Balance Sheet—Form “MM.” 


The items shown in the three forms are suggestive only as in 
many instances different accounts and conditions will have to be 
treated. 


.COUNCIL 

TREASURER’S REPORT 
.192 

receipts 

Cash on Hand beginning of year $. 

Merchandise sales 
Pledges 

I nterest on deposits and i nvestments 
Accounts Receivable . 

Miscellaneous Income (per attached) . $ 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Budget items per attached $.•— 

Investments 
Equipment per attached 

. . $..~ 

Balance on hand this report 

Form “KK” 
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Form Letters should be developed where the time 
of the Executive and his staff has to be taken into 
consideration. A careful study of the files will dis¬ 
close that many letters may be reduced to standard¬ 
ized forms. By numbering these various forms for 
identification purposes and then directing that a form 
letter bearing a certain number be sent in reply to a 
letter received, the time of the Executive is saved in 
dictating and the time of the stenographer in taking 
notes. 

Copies of all registrations and additional enroll¬ 
ments should be made and filed in local council offices. 
Many times, Executives taking post have found that 
their predecessors had made no such record. The 
result has been an additional burden upon the Na¬ 
tional Office to supply what an efficient Executive 
would already have in his own files. 

It is a good rule to permit no document to pass 
through an office to a depository outside of the office 
without “striking” a copy of it. There is no telling 
when the Executive may be called upon for the 
record or the facts contained in the record. 

Business Cards 

Your business card is your forerunner. Its appear¬ 
ance upon presentation often determines whether or 
no you are to have admission to the “sanctum sane- 
torium.” You should, therefore, have your card neat 
and business like. Use a simple style of type and few 
printed words. If you are fortunate enough to have 
engraved cards, so much the better. If not, there is a 
printing process now used by some printers which 
raises the letters on the card. The next time you 
present this little ambassador of yours see if the re¬ 
cipient does not automatically run his fingers over the 
surface of it. 

Standard Sized Forms 

It is strongly recommended that a standard sized 
form be adopted. The 4” x 6" index card is ample 
large for any data which will need to be recorded. In 
other forms, the 8J^" x 11”, standard letter sheet size 
is convenient. 
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In reviewing the systems used by some councils one 
is impressed by the ridiculous size of some of the forms. 
It must be remembered that some sizes do not cut out 
of regular run paper without loss and that the printer 
is not the loser. 

Numbering Forms 

In ordering the various printed forms in use, it is 
well to have each given a form number and have that 
number together with the quantity, date of order and 
initial of printer appear in very small type in one 
corner, as:—“Form 5 —2 M—8-10-20E P Co.” 

For ready reference a separate folder might be 
placed in the letter file in which would be filed a sample 
of all forms used. 


Troop Registrations 

The problem of following down Troop reregistra¬ 
tions is an ever present one. Some Executives notify 
the troops by letter a month in advance of the re- 
registration date and enclose the necessary papers for 
filing. In the event of failure to register on time a 
system of follow-up postcards is brought into play. 
On the message side, each card calls attention to the 
delinquency in no uncertain terms. 

On the address side short criptic statements are 
made such as: 

(First Notice, green card) 

“The Registration Chart at Scout Headquarteito shows Green 
card standing for your troop—Avoid the hated red flag—Reregister at 
once.” 

(Second Notice—red card) 

“Red flag standing—Avoid the disgraceful yellow flag—Save the 
honor of your troop— reregister.” 

(Third Notice—yellow card) 

“Yellow flag standing—Final warning—A real scout never quits. 
Reregister.” 

A LIBRARY of books bearing on Scouting subjects 
should be in every Scout office. It will prove excellent 
as a reference library. Public libraries have fre¬ 
quently been kind enough to furnish such books for 
permanent use. 


Scrap Book 

It is advisable to have a large scrap book into which 
can be pasted in chronological order all press clippings 
n local Scouting. 
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A DAILY DIARY should be kept by each Execu¬ 
tive in which is noted his personal activities and con¬ 
tacts of the day. This will often prove very useful in 
checking back beyond the limit of memory. 

Delivery Boxes are installed in many Council 
Headquarters where mail, etc. for troops is deposited 
pending a call from the Troop messenger who is dele¬ 
gated to act as postman. In small cities, or where 
transportation problems are not perplexing, this 
system works very satisfactorily and saves much in 
postage charges. 

Office Appliances 

It will be found that the installation of a mimeo¬ 
graph machine as well as a mechanical addresser will 
prove of value when frequent bulletins are being sent 
to the field. 

As Secretaries of Councils, Executives will find it 
very convenient to draft pro forma minutes of each 
Council or Board meeting before it takes place. The 
minutes should outline the program of the meeting, 
and state in full text the resolutions to be acted upon. 
With a set of such minutes in the hands of each mem¬ 
ber, resolutions can be altered to suit the sense of the 
meeting in far less time than would be taken to draft 
the original minutes. 

The Scout Executive should see that complete 
minutes are made and properly filed to cover every 
meeting of the Council and its Committees. Such a 
proceedure will, in many cases, settle disputes which 
are bound to arise. 

Conclusion 

The forms which are shown in this Chapter are those 
deemed necessary for the successful conduct of a 
Scout Executive’s Headquarters. More elaborate 
systems could be and have been developed, but there is 
grave danger in stretching the point of efficiency so 
far that it will break. It is advisable to reduce the* 
mechanism of Scouting to the minimum else card 
indexing and organization will take all the time at the 
Executive’s disposal and the boy in Scouting will be¬ 
come an unknown quantity. 
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An endeavor should be made to work for simplicity 
of form and routine. 

Office Records 

The following description of records is from the 
Aurora, Illinois, Council and indicates some of the 
“follow up” methods used. Any system of records 
and checks to be meaningful must be kept down to 
date. With limited office force this makes simplicity 
imperative. 


OFFICE METHODS 

Aurora (Illinois) Council 
R. H. Nodine—Executive 


A. General Records 

1. “Membership card Index*’ containing: 

a) File of “troops** arranged numerically, showing on tha 
back of each card: 

1) The names and addresses of the Troop Committee; 

duties of each troop committeemen are indicated by 
the following: 

Chairman—C. 

Promoter—P. 

Inspector—Insp. 

Instructor—I. 

2) Head of institution. 

3) Number of scouts registered in that troop with the date 

of the last change in scout personnel. If there are # 
associate members, these will be counted separately 
from the active members, and listed in a similar 
manner. 

b) File all scouts, filed alphabetically under troop guides, 

showing data regarding scouts* residence and advancement. 

c) Tally File, including cards to show the number of Tender¬ 

foot scouts, second-class scouts, first-class scouts, Life 
scouts. Eagle scouts. Star Scouts, Veteran scouts, and Ten 
year men. Also to show the number of scouts born in 
each year so the number of scouts of any age may be 
quickly determined. 

d) File all Commissioned Officers, filed alphabetically. 

Red Card—Assistant Scoutmaster. 

Green “ —Scoutmaster 

Blue “ —District or Deputy Commissioner 
White “ —Acting Scoutmaster, not commis¬ 
sioned, troop registered. 

White “ with flag—Acting Scoutmaster not regis¬ 
tered ; new troop in process of organ¬ 
ization. 

e) File of “Committeemen,*’ including Councilmen’s connec¬ 

tion as follows: (Flag signals at extreme right to indicate) 
Dark Red—Councilman represent troop 
Blue — “ at large 

f) “Former Member File,** containing individual record cards, 

(Filed alphabetically) of all scouts and officials, who.have 
for any reason terminated their connection with Scouting 
in the Council’s jurisdiction. 

g) “Dead Troops,** containing cards of troops no longer active, 

filed numerically. 

h) Alphabetical file of Court of Honor members. 
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2. Vertical Filing Cabinets containing: 

a) “Data File/* containing clippings, pamphlets, etc. of value 

to Scouting. Material to be filed in folders arranged 
numerically and cross-indexed by an alphabetical cardfile 
or list. Mark for file by number. 

b) “Subject File,'* folders containing correspondence, etc., 

bearing upon a particular subject of local activity, which 
will most likely have association with the subject rather 
than any individual. Arrange numerically, beginning in 
a different series than the date file, so as to avoid confusion. 
Mark for file by number. 

c) “Troop File/* containing two folders for each troop. 

1) “Correspondence and Report** containing correspond¬ 

ence and reports to, from, and about the troop. 

2) “Miscellaneous/* containing troop printed matter, and 

other miscellaneous material. 

Mark for file by “T** and number subdivisions or let¬ 
ters. (At the end of the calendar year, all material 
may be transferred from “a** and “b** and combined in 
one folder, if desired, so that a new set of folders may 
be started for the new year. In addition .to other in¬ 
formation, the label should then be marked with the 
year). 

d) “General Correspondence Files/* containing correspond¬ 

ence, etc., not adapting itself to filing in any of the other 
files, filed alphabetically, purely personal matter of any 
member of headquarters staff is marked with distinctive 
colored tabs. Mark for file with letter “G**. When there 
are three or more sheets for a correspondent, a direct 
name folder is written. 

e) “Follow-up File/* containing a folder for each day of the 

month into which is put material to come up on a future 
date. Mark for follow-up with date material is desired 
(and initials if there is apt to be confusion). 

f) “Periodical File/* containing copies of local and national 

scout periodicals which are received regularly, a division 
being kept for each magazine. 

3. Activities Records 

a) Instruction Class Records—Filed under “Instruction 

Classes’* in the Subject File each class to have a separate 
folder and to be filed under a sub-guide designation 
whether it is a Scoutmasters* Training Course, Patrol 
Leaders* Course, etc.. The tab on the folder for each class 
will show the nature of the course, and opening date. 
On the front of the folder, will be given a summary of the 
results of the Course when completed. Examination 
papers are filed in the class folders. 

b) Court of Honor. 

1) “Register and Journal of the Court of Honor** in which 

scouts are registered in advance for appearing before 
the Court when applications are received, and in which 
there is shown the members of Court present at each 
session, record of all scouts appearing before the Court, 
and minutes of any special activity of the Court. It 
is signed after each session’s record by the clerk and 
presiding officer. 

2) Court of Honor Personnel 

a) File of members of Court of Honor, filed alphabeti¬ 

cally (See membership Card Index). 

b) File of approved merit badge examiners. (See 

“Scout Executive’s Handy Reference Desk Tray.**) 
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c) On a Statistical shaat, in tha Scout Executives 

Personal Book, a record of the number of scouts 
appearing at each session from each troop, show¬ 
ing how many of these pass satisfactorily and how 
many fail. 

d) On Statistical sheet, a record of number qualifying 

each month, for second-class, first-class, summary 
of all merit badges. Life, Star, and Eagle. 

c) “Council Secretary’s Book,” with copies of constitutions of 

National and Local Councils, containing minutes of pro¬ 
ceedings of the Local Council and its sub-committees. 

d) “Scrap Book,” containing newspaper clippings regarding 

local Scouting. 

4. * ’Scout Executive’s Handy Reference Material* * in 3x5 card tray: 

a) “Registration follow-up” containing a subdivision of card 

index for each month, and one marked “Current” will be 
kept the follow-up cards of the troops whose registrations 
are due or delinquent. 

b) “Clubs, Lodges, etc.” with data concerning each. 

c) “Institutions, Local,” with data including each, including 

churches, schools, playgrounds, etc. 

d) “Merit Badge Examiners,” cross index by subjects on dif¬ 

ferent colored cards. (And such other data may be, as 
desired.) 

1) “Personal Book” (8^x11 loose leaf) In this there are 
divisions for Council Regulations, Scoutmasters bulle¬ 
tin, Deputy Commissioners bulletins, council and 
troop organization, data, copies of form letters, cur¬ 
rent numbers of national scout publications statistical 
charts and records, etc. 

5. “Headquarters Clerk Reference Book” (8^*11 loose leaf). In 
this are divisions for Council Regulations, copies of form 
letters, supply sales records of cash and merchandise, “day 
book” record of scouts added and dropped, and such other 
material as may be desired. 

€• Financial Records of the Council. 

a) Account of Receipts and Expenditures, and such other 

records as necessary for accounting of the moneys of the 
Council and the wise administration of the Council’s fund. 

b) Alphabetic File of pledge and contribution cards, showing 

payments as made. Flag signal as to indicate dates of 
maturity as follows: 

1. Red—Quarterly (Collectible 1st of Nov., Feb., May, 

and Aug.) 

2. Blue—Semi-annually (Collectible 1st of Nov. and 

May.) 

3. Pink—indicates due or delinquent items. 

c) An alphabetic book record of pledges and contributions, 

showing payments made. 

d) Paid bills are filed with voucher forms attached in the 

general correspondence file. 

e) Canceled checks are filed numerically. 


\ 



CHAPTER XI 


MEASURING RESULTS 


Knowing What the Results Are 

Just as the Inventory, and Planning definite ob¬ 
jectives are initial steps, so Measuring Results is the 
last step in any intelligent effort. Were the objectives 
attained? What was accomplished? 

It is at once obvious that measurement of results 
is conditioned upon knowing What the results 
aret 

Records is the answer! Science enters when 
records begin, because thereafter judgments are not 
guesses but are basable on facts—they may be meas¬ 
ured, they become quantitative. Records are there¬ 
fore necessary. 

They must also be adequate, available, and as 
simple as possible. Some men in Scout work say 
“This office work and complicated records is well and 
good probably—but it isn’t Scouting. Fll work with 
the boy.” Agreed! Now it’s over—what did he 
accomplish? Shall he be the sole judge? No— 
others must also judge his results. 

How can we determine? “Records.” 

Records then are kept that the next service to boy¬ 
hood may be done in the accurate, scientific, quantita¬ 
tive light of past service. We must avoid its mistakes 
and capitalize its strength. 

Standards 

Assuming that such records are kept, how shall the 
results be measured? There must be measuring rods 
or standards, and one of the serious tasks of any new 
or growing movement is to create sound standards. 
In such an effort there are certain facts which it is 
important to note: 
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I. Standards are natural growth, not im¬ 
posed from without. 

Standards inhere in the very nature of our life. 
Anyone working soon learns there are different ways 
of doing things and among these are better ways. 
Comparison and selection at once produces a stand¬ 
ard. Sound standards arise from experience and are 
not “wished on” from without. 

II. Standards do not fix a pulseless uni¬ 
formity but establish a minimal level 
above which individual initiative and 
ability and power and leadership may 
do their best. 

A scout should be standard. Why? Standard not 
in the sense that every scout must be no greater or 
better or more efficient than any other scout—but 
standard in the sense that every scout shall come up 
to a certain level at least, and we hope above that 
level. Take for example the scout “Good Turn.” 
We have said a scout should do at least one “Good 
Turn” daily to some person. “Does that mean that 
when a scout has done his one “Good Turn,” he can 
close the windows of his soul and no more go about 
looking for a chance to do good? No indeed. It 
means that he ought to at least, have one “good turn” 
to his credit, but thaf represents a minimum, a point 
above which his individual energy and initiative shall 
make possible a further and larger and better result. 

III. Standards provide a definite goal or ob¬ 
jective, or target minimal but real—a 
a point on the thermometer weVe asked 
every scout to reach. 

Too much effort lacks a conscious goal—a definite 
objective to reach. 

Shooting, like achieving, is relatively simple. 
Know what you want to hit, aim at it with your loaded 
gun and then pull the trigger. Standards foster 
efficiency through providing a target. 
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IV. Standards in social work, grail-like move 
onward. 

Standards of social service (unlike the standard 
weights and measures in Washington, D. C.) do not 
stay “put.” They are elastic in that they keep 

growing. 

The very opportunity and genius of our standards 
is that as we attain a certain level we are able from 
that point of vantage to see above that and beyond, 
yet finer things to be and do for our boys. 

Indeed the concept of standards as low-water marks 
has itself encouraged individual Councils to go ahead 
in sound growths whither we all have later followed 
them. 

V. Standards cut waste. 

Indeed it is part and parcel of the idea of a standard 
to select the best ways, which means avoidance of the 
wasteful ways and results. Standards cut the wastes 
of omission and of commission. 

VI. Standards are great eveners of men. 

They even them up not by holding back the superior 
who would set up their own methods—but they even 
up by bringing up the poorer quality to an attainable 
standard these alone would have never initiated. 

VII. Standards foster morale. 

Standards provide a definite thing to accomplish so 
that the satisfaction of success, of mastery can come to 
him who achieves. Both he and his community can 
know if he has met the requirements. This begets 
community confidence. 

How Do We Get Standards? 

A) By compiling the facts of today and yesterday. 

B) By studying such facts covering numerous places 

and cases over quite a time period. 

C) What have the averages been? 

D) What has the wastage been? 

E) What are the needs to be met? 

F) What are the resources available? 

Resources of men and of money? 
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G) What then in the judgment of your advisors and 

in the light of the above facts is a fair goal to 
set as a standard? 

H) An experimental effort or trial must then be 

made to see if the objective can be reached. 
Failure may lie in the effort or in the goal set. 

I) Gradually out of such experience will emerge a 

common recognition—that e. g. not less than 
5 or 10 or 20 or “some” per cent of the boys 
should be enrolled. 


STANDARDS FROM THE FIRST TEN YEARS 

A) The general nature of the scout organization has 

through a decade’s experience been produced 
and established with a socially sound general 
form of local organization. 

Standard Constitution—see Chapter IV, p. 74 
Standard By-Laws “ “ “ p. 81 

How to organize a troop “ " I p. 7 

B) The general nature of the Program while elastic 
. yet has minimum standards set up in its Oath 

and Law and in the Tenderfoot, Second Class, 
First Class, Merit Badge, Life, Star, Eagle 
and Veteran ranks. 

A standard type of Training Course with certifi¬ 
cation thereof has been developed by the 
National Department of Education. 

A standard quality of camping privilege has been 
made possible through the minimal standards 
set up from experience by that Department. 
A standard quality of reading matter has been 
similarly set up by the Library Department. 
Standard uniform and insignia have been auth¬ 
orized and protected by the Federal Charter. 

C) The genius of the educational method, the 

psychology of the movement is standardized 
through adhering to the “learning by doing” 
philosophy. Scouting is thus set apart from 
usual educational procedure in that it builds 
skill and character and citizenship through 
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doing, through the actual exercise and living 
of the standard. (Beginnings in standardiz¬ 
ing methods of instruction, meetings, hikes, 
contests, etc. were made in the new Handbook 
for Scoutmasters—1920. 

D) The major objectives of scouting as affirmed in 
its constitution and formally recognized at the 
First National Conference of Executives: 

1) Character Building 

2) Citizenship Training 

3) Physical Fitness 


STANDARDS TO BE PERFECTED IN THE 
SECOND DECADE 

Anything worth doing is worth doing well. Hence 
the actual answer to the above query is that probably 
every fundamental step in scout service could have 
minimum standards set up for it through mobilizing 
alternative experiences and out of them drawing such 
standard efficiency conclusions. Doubtless time and 
experience will do this. The first decade has produced 
the program tried and proved, and with it a socially 
sound, locally responsible scheme of organization for 
its use. 

The second decade must produce the needed leader¬ 
ship, and must further perfect the training and per¬ 
manent holding of that leadership. It must also 
create standards and means of evaluating the service 
of the leadership. 

A) A more standard leadership. 

1) Standards of Personnel are now being pre¬ 

pared to help meet this need 

a) For Scoutmasters see Chapter VI. 

b) For Scout Executives see Chapter II. 

2) Quality of Character is secured by selection 

The First National Executives Conference clearly 

affirmed that: 

a) Character in a Scout Leader is basic. 

b) He must practice what he wants boys to do. 

c) He must be actively and normally religious. 
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d) He must grow intellectually. 

e) He must know and do his job. 

3) Their knowledge and efficiency must be in¬ 

creased through training. This means 
that the excellent beginnings made in 
training Troop Committeemen, Scout¬ 
masters, Patrol Leaders, Scribes, etc., shall 
be further developed. Methods, content, 
grading, ways of taking it to the man! 
all these must be made the object of ex¬ 
tensive study, of research, of experiment 
and of evaluation with resultant standard 
“best methods.” See Chapter VI. 

4) A more permanent tenure. Care in selection 

by the Parent Institutions, troop Com¬ 
mittee; better training graded, varied, in¬ 
dividual, holding and helping; finer morale 
created and sustained through warm per¬ 
sonal qualities and through a vision of boy 
need—these must be developed. See 
Chapter II. 

6) A more standard outcome in the life of the 
Individual Boy. 

1) This will come locally through the better 

quality of man as leader. 

2) Through the better training mentioned above 

including specifically knowledge of Boy 
nature. 

3) Through the individual leader working de¬ 

liberately toward specific objectives with 
the best methods for realizing them being 
made available to him. 

4) A well organized Court of Honor (see 

Chapter IX) can do much through stand¬ 
ardizing its instruction and testing. In all 
these the vital standard must be that the 
scout be able and be called upon to do, 
not merely to know. 

5) What should be a satisfactory moral out¬ 

come of the program? Voelker’s study of 
the enhancement of Trustworthiness by 90 
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days of Scout training on new groups (with 
proper non-scout parallel control or test 
groups) revealed a 22% quantitative in¬ 
crease in trustworthiness. While most 
men will not desire or find it desirable now 
to thus try to test moral outcomes in la¬ 
boratory fashion yet it is important that 
qualitative judgments from parents, pas¬ 
tors, teachers, the boys themselves and 
others be used to supplement one’s own 
judgment of outcomes. The results should 
} show in the boy’s life. Definite effort 

should be directed to establishing high 
standards. Perhaps the safest guaranty 
is the tone of the unconscious atmosphere 
of the leadership, including one’s self. 
Lofty personal standards tend to be soon 
reflected. “Character is caught nottaught.” 

6) Service is a moral outcome. What individ¬ 

ual and community “good turns” should 
be a fair goal? The minimum standard of 
a “daily good turn” is one so vital to the 
real spirit of scouting that its practice 
should be kept focal in attention and em¬ 
phasis. Doing it one’s self to the boys 
and others creates a sound personal back¬ 
ground for emphasis. Without the “good 
turn” there is no Scouting Two com¬ 
munity “good turns” annually should be a 
minimum which most groups will multiply 
several fold. 

7) The program through merit badge and ad¬ 

visers should link definitely with vocation. 

C) Local Council Standards of Service. 

In attempting to set up numerical standards 
of achievement for local or national work 
there are a few factors which should color the 
interpretation of mere figures. 

a) The age of the council 

b) Progress already made 
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c) The annual objective 

d) What have been the facts for other councils 

during the past year? 

It is important that these facts be reduced to a 
common denominator so as to make compari¬ 
sons possible. 

For example to say that one city has 1,000 
Tenderfoot Scouts and another has 200 tells 
little—the significant thing is what percent¬ 
age of the scouts are Tenderfoot. 

This last is done in the following summary. 



Class A 5795 233 349 3.73 58.7 22.2 5.9 21.3 3.9 $ 6.45 

Over 1,000,000 

Class B 2022 85 282 4.47 62.0 24.8 10.6 16.7 4.1 $ 7.63 

400,000- 
1,000,000 

Class C 1089 44 186 6.97 69.3 21.3 6.6 14.3 3.4 $11.34 

125,000- 
400,000 

Class D 607 26 161 7.69 66.7 30.3 9.8 16.8 3.1 $10.36 

75,000- 
125,000 

Class E 319 15 161 7.84 70.0 27.2 9.0 13.8 2.3 $16.21 

35,000-75,000 

Class F 213 10 101 13.51 69.0 27.2 18.9 18.3 2.2 $17.63 

Under 35,000 


Grand 637 26 211 9.4 67.9 25.5 8.4 13.8 3.1 $12.06 

Averages 

Average Results attained by six groups of cities under First Class 
Council for year ending Dec. 31st, 1919. 


1) What % of available boys 12-19 should be en¬ 
rolled? Nat’l. Average (1919) 9.4%. (1st class Councils.) 

The average for the country is 9.4% or but one in 
ten. The smaller the city, the greater the % of boys 
enrolled, the percentage passing steadily from the 
Metropolitan average of 3.73% to the cities under 
35,000 which reach 13.51% of their boys. 

Should not a growing record be made year after 
year, measurably increasing the % of boys reached? 

Communities below the national average have a real 
task to become average. 
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Communities above the national average will do 
well to push onward as the highest percentage of boys 
recorded is 49.8% (Lewistown, Mont.) 

With boys yet unreached no character building and 
citizenship training program can stop. 


2) What should be a fair age distribution of the scouts? 

Bar cent 



On the above chart is the average percentage age 
line of 100 councils 1920 and also those of Lancaster, 
Pa. and Champaign, Illinois. The Lancaster line 
approaches a line which holds up all the way across. 
The distribution would be 12J^% in each age if no one 
died or dropped out and if there were no growth. 

When the percentage in the 12 and 13 years together 
in an established council rises above 38-40% it means 
that there are too few older scouts left. There is ex¬ 
cellent ground for urging that the 18 year old should be 
8-10% of the scout enrollment. Each council should 
better the average record above. x 


3) What percentage of loss (if any) should be 
accepted as inevitable? 

(a) Scoutmaster Loss. The average % for 

all First Class Councils in 1919 was 33%; 
22,922 registered during 1919—7,542 drop¬ 
ped. (See Chapter XXII, p. 471.) 

(b) Troop Loss. The average % for the First 

Class Councils in 1919 was 19%. (See 
Chapter XXII, p. 472.) 
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(c) Scout Loss. In 1919 one scout in every 
three was dropped. 

Every council should strive to keep below these 
averages—which are dangerously high. 


4) What is a fair and defensible annual per 
scout cost? (Annual First Class Council Average 
$12.06.) This should not include permanent equip¬ 
ment, camp site, etc. expenses, only the cost of actual 
operation. 

The table above shows a higher per scout cost in the 
smaller cities ranging from $6.45 in Metropolitan to 
$17.63 in cities under 35,000 with a range from 
$2.29 to $63.50 per scout. 

Age of council is a vital interpreting factor as a 
Council just beginning may have the overhead ex¬ 
pense which could handle 300 scouts as well as the 30 
they have for example. 

However per scout costs can only be justified in 
terms of the results in % of boys reached, progress 
made, etc., etc. 

The real question is what could the metropolitan 
group spending $6.45 do if they could have $17.63 
or even the National First Class Council average of 
$12.06 per boy? The larger councils need more money 
and they have relatively fewer first class scouts and 
merit badges than the smaller cities and also reach a 
smaller percentage of the available boys! The reason 
must be sought. 

Local Council Standards of Progress 

1) What percentage of growth should be 
sought? Nationally the percentage was 8.8 in 
19199 over 1918. 

It is important that growth be permanent; be nat¬ 
ural, not mushroom; be continuous, not “spurty.” 

Perhaps the most significant standard is to fix a 
possible growth objective and meet it. It would 
seem that growth might properly at least keep pace 
with the population growth. 

Many have suggested that a 10-20% growth an¬ 
nually is entirely reasonable to seek. 
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In determining this locally it is desirable to have the 
percentages for a series of years, the inventory of un¬ 
occupied territory and of eligible institutions therein, 
and an inventory of community boy life. 

The average troop in the U. S. has about 20 in it. 
Adding 5 boys to a troop would at once add 25% to 
the enrollment. To grow 10% is only necessary for 
every troop to add 2 or 3 boys. 

Boys must not be taken in more rapidly than can be 
given adequate leaders. 

Another and inverse measure of this question is 
found in the number of population to one scout. 

2 ) What should be the percentage distribution 
of scouts among Tenderfoot, Second and First 
Class? 

The above summary indicates that the national 
figures are approximately 

67% Tenderfoot 25% Second Class 8% First Class 
with 1 scout in 14 getting merit badges 

It is good scouting to strive to keep the Tenderfoot 
Class smaller—probably not over 50%. 

The fall of the year will naturally find more Tender¬ 
foot than the coming of the next summer as the inter¬ 
val will have permitted advancement. 

Allegheny Co. Council set up the standard of 
each scout to advance at least one rank during 
the year. That is simple and if done guarantees 
steady progress. 

3) What merit badge progress should the 
scouts be expected to reach? 

Certainly the rates of 1 in 14 is low, though one 
should remember that there are only 8.4% First Class. 

If each eligible scout will earn not less than 2 
merit badges annually: if the ratio of scouts to one 
merit badge scout be kept below 14 to 1—these, while 
not too high, represent goals attainable. 

The other items of the above table are to be found 
in the appendix and should be studied comparatively 
in setting up local standards. 
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To you who enter 
this room as a guest, we, 
the Boy Scouts of Toledo, 
extend a hearty welcome. 

We may never see you or get 
to know you, but we want you to 
feel that Toledo is a friendly city and 
is glad to greet you. We want you 
to think of Toledo as a city of Boy 
Scouts. 

This is your home, be it for a 
day or night only. The people of 
Toledo, through the management of 
this hotel and the Boy Scouts wish 
you well. 

Our motto “Be Prepared, "our 
slogan "Do a Good Turn Daily” 
puts every Scout in the city at your 
service. Hail a Scout for informa¬ 
tion or help. You are cordially in¬ 
vited to visit Scout Headquarters on 
the 17 th floor Nicholas Building. To 
be of service to you will be a pleas¬ 
ure. Scouting is a practical philos¬ 
ophy of life, made for every-day use. 

Sincerely, 

TOLEDO BOY SCOUTS 


^lutuuiiiiuuiitiiuiHUiiitimiiiiiiiimiuuuiuiiiiiinumiiuiianiiniimiiiiiiiiimnmiiujnjnui 










CHAPTER XII 


THE PUBLICITY PROGRAM OF THE LOCAL 
COUNCIL 

W. M. Kiplinger—Regional Scout Executive 


The local council has continually before it the prob¬ 
lem of educating its community as to what the Boy 
Scouts of America stand for and how the program of 
Scouting can be utilized. Few public institutions 
have been able to go far without the aid of construc¬ 
tive publicity; hence it is imperative that every 
Scout Executive acquire a working knowledge of the 
fundamentals of publicity, which is the quickest and 
most effective way of reaching the people of the com¬ 
munity. 

The successful council must educate its community 
to appreciate boyhood and to know the problems of 
boys 1 work in the community. The task of making 
the community acquainted with the conditions of its 
boyhood and how the Scout program meets their 
needs is one of the most important problems of the 
Scout Executive and he should have the assistance of a 
strong committee of the council to plan this feature of 
his work. Every activity of the local council is in a 
more or less degree dependent upon the publicity pro¬ 
gram. The relationship of publicity to the raising of 
money, to enlisting leadership, to camp activities, is 
such as to make it essential that adequate attention 
be given the question of publicity by the local council. 
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WH.\T SCOUT PUBLICITY 
SHOULD ACCOMPLISH 

“First, it must awaken the community to a consciousness 
of the fact: 

a. That there are boys maturing in the community. 

b. That these boys have needs different from adult 

needs. 

c. That what these boys do determines their habits— 

determines largely the kind of citizens they shall 
be. 

d. That the providing of things for these boys to do 

cannot be with social safety left to chance; that 
boy wastage spells community danger. 

e. That the community must therefore recognize the 

need of purposeful character and citizenship 
building service. 

f • That the community must be inspired to meet the 
need. 

Second, the publicity program must reveal the fact that: 

a. Scouting offers a proved program for boy need. 

b. While the program is national it is for local use, 

run by local men for the benefit of local 
boys. 

c. The program is fundamentally and actively re¬ 

ligious though non-sectarian, treating Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew with equal “respect” for 
the convictions of each. 

d. The churches have endorsed and are widely using 

this program to make the church a hub of the 
recreational and community service life of its 
boys. 

e. The scheme of organization is democratic and rep¬ 

resentative. 

f. Scouting provides the community with a wealth 

of social service from its boys, it awakens boys 
to do something for the community that the 
“Good Turn” means “going about seeking to do 
do good.” 

g. The value of boy service to the community has 

been very generally under-estimated. 

h. Thus providing the boys with chances to partici¬ 

pate in community life it trains its boys to be¬ 
come later leaders of community" activities. 

(by Dr. H. W. Hurt, in “Scout Executive” June 1920) 

PUBLICITY METHODS 

There are several headings under which the 
subject of publicity may naturally group, as: 

1. The Press. 4. The Picture. 

2. Scout Service. 5. Demonstration. 

3. The Voice. 6. Indirect Publicity. 
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THE PRESS 

Newspaper publicity is of great value, in that it 
quickly reaches thousands of homes. It must con¬ 
tain the following elements: 

1. Human Interest. 

2. News value. 

3. Must be non-technical in nature. 

4. Must possess a general as well as a class appeal. 

It must be written to reach the greatest 
number of people. 

5. Should contain names. 

A regular Scout column in a local newspaper is a 
good feature. The advantage of it lies in the fact 
that Scouts and Scout leaders look for it, and find 
there many items of interest. The weakness of the 
regular column lies in the attitude of the public toward 
any departmental stuff; they are liable to skip it. 
The Executive should plan on conducting a Scout 
column for those interested, but should run special 
stories often which will interest the general public. 
Care should be taken to split news among the various 
papers of the community. It is important that no one 
paper be favored; it is wise to have newspaper men 
on the council. 

After considering what the newspaper will accept as 
good news, the Executive should realize that every 
story which is run about Scouting should have a 
definite objective; namely: 

Objective 

1. To win the support of the general public. 

2. To stimulate a desire in the heart of readers to 

have their boys become Scouts. 

3. To sustain morale. 

4. To create a desire in non-scouts to join troops. 

5. To awaken men to the possibilities of Scout 

leadership. 

Care should be taken to avoid: 

1. Sensationalism which is not lasting, and which 
will key up the readers to expect the impos¬ 
sible. 
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2. Stirring up class feelings. 

3. Executives should see that iteftns do not appear 

in their papers, which will lead sects and fac¬ 
tions into believing that Scouts are being used 
against them.. In this connection it is well 
to emphasize the value of suppression as well 
as the value of publication. 

4. Care must be taken to see that trivialities which 

may give the public the impression that 
Scouting is a petty sort of a movement are 
kept out of the newspapers. 

Difference Between News and Propaganda 

News paints a word picture only—it is written to 
appeal to the greatest number of readers. Interest is 
the main objective, and it matters not whether the 
story will help or hurt the subject that they write on. 

Propaganda, on the other hand, is definitely biased 
in favor of a subject—to illustrate—it is actually good 
news from the standpoint of the newspaper <when a 
Boy Scout drowns; for here the unusual has happened, 
not an ordinary boy but a Scout, one who is supposed 
to have a knowledge of water. As good as this story 
is from the angle of the newspaper, it is ruinous from 
the angle of the Scout movement. On the other hand, 
if a Scout should be drowned in attempting to save 
life, the story could be written as an illustration of the 
spirit of sacrifice which is instilled by Scouting. 

News Material 

Every piece of Scout service rendered presents an 
opportunity for publicity. Constantly calling the 
attention of the public to service rendered by Scouting 
is essential to the success of Scouting. 

A carefully prepared story on the Court of Honor 
makes good reading, and helps both the Scout and the 
movement. 

The material sent out by the publicity department 
of the National Council, furnishes a basis for splendid 
news stories. This material, however, should be given 
a local turn whenever possible. 
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The Executive will find constant news to give out 
of informative and inspirational character in the 
printed material sent out regularly from the National 
Council Office. The Chief Scout Executive’s page of 
official news in “Boys’ Life” in addition to the regular 
issue of Scouting, contains official news of the move¬ 
ment nationally. 

Almost every activity of the local council—hikes, 
camps, troop meetings, competitions, council meet¬ 
ings, etc.,—furnishes material for newspaper publicity. 

How to get Newspaper Publicity 

a. Appeal to the Editor. 

This should be done on the grounds that publi¬ 
cation of Scout news is a business matter for 
the newspaper. 

Point out that Scout news is good news for the 
newspaper, containing the elements described 
above. 

b. If preparing his own news stories the Scout Ex¬ 

ecutive should study the style of* his local 
newspapers and learn how to “dress up” a 
story. It is newspaper style to “begin at the 
end”; the important features of the story 
should be told in the first sentence. 

If dealing through a reporter give the reporter 
news with enthusiasm, and be READY for 
him. Never keep a newspaper representative 
waiting. 

c. Prepare your copy along the lines accepted by 

the newspaper—always typewritten and 
triple spaced. Have your names and or¬ 
ganization in the upper left hand corner, and 
the date of release for your story in the upper 
right hand corner. Keep the appearance of 
your copy as clean cut as possible. In pre¬ 
paring your story describe the action the story 
tells about, but do not make “editorial” 
comment upon this action unless such com¬ 
ment is used as a quotation. Most news- 
pers prefer to write their own headlines. 
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d. Furnish photos to your newspaper as much as 
you can. Be sure that the photos in them¬ 
selves tell a story, and that they are supplied 
with adequate descriptive captions, including 
full names of people, etc. In furnishing 
photographs to newspapers always furnish 
glossy prints as better cuts can be made from 
them. 

Church papers, bulletins of local civic and other 
organized groups should not be overlooked. Such 
publications are usually glad to co-operate in carrying 
stories of the movement. 

Local Council Papers 

While during the past ten years there have been 
many experiments made in conducting local council 
publications of various kinds, there has never been an 
opportunity for such a thorough study of this subject 
as to warrant any conclusive judgment as to the rela¬ 
tive value of such publications. 

It is known that there are a number of scoutpapers 
which have apparently justified their publication, but 
on the other hand, there have been a great many which 
have started and have not been able to continue for 
various reasons. Paper and printing and the special 
qualifications involved in the publication of a credit¬ 
able paper costs a great deal of money. 

Any project of this kind which is started should be 
undertaken on the basis of an experiment with definite 
provision for determining its value as related to the 
investment, not only of money but of the time of the 
Executive and other members of the headquarters 
staff. If a scout publication is undertaken, the ques¬ 
tion as to whether it should or should not contain ad¬ 
vertising ought to be considered as an independent 
problem. It is poor economy to solicit advertise¬ 
ments for a publication of this kind at the expense of 
genuinely given outright contributions to the Boy 
Scout work on its merits. 

Mimeographed or multigraphed bulletins to all 
active scout officials are quite a general practice. 
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This service is being maintained without great ex¬ 
pense. In many cases there is very definite convic¬ 
tion that this service more satisfactorily meets the 
need than what is involved in expensive printing. 
On the other hand there are advantages of a simple 
scout bulletin published regularly, where the resources 
and the leadership permit it without considerable extra 
investment, because of the great saving in postage 
where entry can be had as second class mail. 

Year Books 

Practically the same reasoning should apply in the 
consideration of a year book. But few councils have 
undertaken them. 

All such questions should be analyzed very definitely 
from the standpoint of the leadership and resources 
available for investment in such purposes as compared 
with the needs of the organization along other lines. 

The National Council has agreed to undertake a 
thorough study of this whole subject for the benefit of 
the field. 


SCOUT SERVICE 

Second only to the press in the publicity program of 
the local council is Scout Service. Perhaps the best 
and most lasting contribution to publicity is for 
Scouting to really do something in the community— 
something big and good. The Executive should seize 
every opportunity to serve in community affairs. A 
single bit of service by a London Scout brought the 
movement to America. The Press, the Public and the 
individual observing Scout service intelligently render¬ 
ed with Scout spirit will tell about it to their friends 
and neighbors and to the world. 

VERBAL PUBLICITY 

By word of mouth advertising is the best advertis¬ 
ing you can have—what one person may say to an¬ 
other. 

A speakers bureau is a splendid asset to the pub¬ 
licity program of a local council. 

Arrangements should be made to present Scouting 
to Churches, Schools, Lodges, Clubs, and other gather- 
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ings whenever possible. Speakers should be care¬ 
fully selected and well prepared with short snappy 
talks on the fundamental purpose and program of 
Scouting. 

Council members, Scoutmasters and Troop Com¬ 
mitteemen should be furnished with up-to-date in¬ 
formation which will make it possible for them to talk 
Scouting to their friends and business associates at 
every possible opportunity. Educate them to do this. 

PICTURES 

More and more is the picture coming into common 
use as an advertising medium. Therefore in his pub¬ 
licity program the Scout Executive should not over¬ 
look the publicity value of the picture. Every Scout 
office accumulates many photos which may be used in 
many ways to tell stories of Scouting to the com¬ 
munity. Mounted or framed they may be placed in 
Railroad stations, Hotel Lobbies, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Headquarters, Churches, Clubs, etc., to con¬ 
stantly bring to the attention of the community the 
story of Scouting. 

Motion pictures are excellent publicity, both for 
educating the public and for recruiting new Scouts. 
The best of these are: “The Adventures of a Scout,” 
“Knights of the Square Table,” “The Lions Cubs,” 
“Days of Real Sport,” and “The Littlest Scout.” 
Information as to distributors of these films in various 
parts of the country may be secured from the Library 
Department at the National Office. 

Every local council should accumulate a set of lan¬ 
tern slides covering their activities, camp, hikes, etc. 
These are of invaluable use in securing enrollments for 
summer camps, and enlisting the interest of boys and 
adults, in Scouting generally. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

There are times when stunts are legitimate for 
publicity purposes. A carefully prepared demonstra¬ 
tion on Scouting activities introducing the great out- 
of-doors, cooking, signalling and first aid, will do 
much to stimulate the interest of the community in 
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the Scouting program. Window displays are excel¬ 
lent; these may include Scouts applying bandages, 
building bridges, and doing other Scout stunts. In 
cities where restaurants cook flap-jacks in the windows 
there is a splendid opportunity to station a couple 
Scouts with turning ladles and some camp scenery. 
The big thing in Window trimming is the presentation 
of a single idea, either through the use of a number of 
articles relating to that idea, or through a solid window 
of one thing. 

Any book store will concentrate upon Boy Scout 
books or out-door literature. 

Any Department store can easily put on an over¬ 
night camping scene in their windows showing various 
material and equipment used. 

Obviously it is impossible to attempt to describe 
the endless advertising stunts possible under the head 
of demonstrations. Care should be taken at all times 
to make certain that all stunts in Scout demonstration 
are in accord with the ideals of the movement. Fake 
fires or fake first aid stunts pulled off on the streets are 
dangerous; it is far better to render one little bit of 
service which is real than to put on a sensational faked 
stunt which is staged. 

INDIRECT PUBLICITY 

Not the least important factor in the publicity pro¬ 
gram of the local council is the advertising given 
Scouting by the appearance and behavior of Scouts 
and Scout Officials. Every Scout and Scout leader is 
a walking advertisement of Scouting. Every in¬ 
dividual in the movement presents to the public not 
only himself as a Scout, but is responsible for the 
opinion people have of the 548,000 and more boys and 
men who comprise the membership of the Boy 
Scouts of America. As far back as the time the boy 
becomes a tenderfoot he should be impressed with the 
responsibility that the badge and uniform places upon 
him. 

Every personal good turn, every bit of local or 
national service is an advertisement of Scouting. By 
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thought, word and deed the Scout, Scoutmaster, and 
Scout Executive and indeed all who are a part of the 
local organization should exemplify in their daily lives 
to the people who are supporting the movement the 
ideals for which the Scout program stands. 

The Executive in his own personality, personal bear¬ 
ing, official actions, and business dealings will be a real 
publicity asset if he is true, dignified, a man of high 
motives, prompt action and manly bearing. 

A group of high-minded Scoutmasters, loyal to 
Scouting ideals, sacrificial in service and thorough in 
their Scouting ministry will give the Scout Movement 
splendid standing and an excellent appraisement by 
the Community. 

Well groomed, gentlemanly Scouts who live up to 
the Scout Oath and Law and who are well disciplined 
and well trained are of the greatest value as a publicity 
asset. 

If the local Scout movement can have identified 
with it the best men of the community as its council 
members and a man of unselfish mien and purpose as 
its Commissioner, the community will give high ap¬ 
praisal to its Scout work. 

No amount of attractive publicity material will 
make up for deficiency in boy and man personnel. 


While the above six major methods cover the 
general scope of local council publicity there are many 
publicity stunts which have value and which should 
be incorporated in publicity program. For instance: 

Scout anniversary week offers an opportunity to 
bring to the public in a big way the things for 
which Scouting stands. Detailed suggestions for 
anniversary week programs are announced by the 
National Council each year. 

City celebrations such as fall festivals, Memorial 
day, Armistice Day, etc. offer opportunities to 
bring Scouting before the public. 
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Field days, rallies, contests, etc., should be used. 

Public Courts of Honor are effective. 

Parents 9 nights at troop meetings present an 
opportunity to acquaint Parents and the Public 
with Scouting. 

Summer and winter camps and, as said before, 
practically every activity of the council, has in it 
publicity possibilities. 

Emergency duty publicity is a splendid means of 
showing the public the value of Scout Training. 

CAMPAIGN PUBLICITY 

Proper publicity at the time a local council budget is 
raised has more to do with the success of the financial 
campaign probably than any other single factor. A 
strong Publicity Committee should be one of the first 
considerations in planning a financial effort. Finan¬ 
cial campaign publicity might well be divided into, (a) 
Press, (b) Features and display. 

The following suggestions will aid the campaign 
publicity committee in working out its program: 

Press 

Prepare news items of the organization of the cam¬ 
paign committee and announcements of the plans as 
they develop and as they mature. 

Enlist the co-operation of editors in writing editor¬ 
ials on the problems and needs of local conditions 
affecting boy-hood, and the value of the Boy Scout 
Movement in character building and citizenship 
training. 

Secure appropriate cartoons. 

Secure co-operation of local advertisers in carrying 
slogans and catch lines in their advertising copy. 

Supply copy for donated advertising space. 

Note 

A very effective series of articles, 21 in number, out¬ 
lining from a “selling” standpoint the program and 
purposes and activities of Scouting was run by the 
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Aurora, Illinois, Council in their local paper before and 
during a campaign. These articles ran double column 
14 to 18 inches per day. The constant presentation 
of Scouting and what Scouts are, and what Scouts do 
gave results that marked the plan as a success. This 
series has been printed by the National Council and 
is available at $2.95 per set, from the Supply Depart¬ 
ment. 

Features and Display 

a. Window displays of Scout made material. 

b. Painted bulletins and special signs. 

c. Street banners and Flags. 

d. Car Cards. 

e. Motion pictures and slides featuring Scouts; 

slides advertising the campaign. 

f. Printed folder in connection with the campaign. 

There should be issued a printed folder telling 
briefly the accomplishments of the past and 
the things Scouting stands for. Such a folder 
should contain the Scout Oath and Law, en¬ 
dorsement from prominent national and local 
men and a definite statement of the benefits 
the boys, the community and the nation 
derive from organized Scouting. 

g. Other forms of local publicity will suggest them¬ 

selves to the Committee. The publicity 
committee should not consider it its duty to 
merely attract people, but to educate and 
inform them as to the value of the Scout 
Movement. 

The aim of the local council’s publicity program 
must be to acquaint the community with what Scout¬ 
ing really is—that it is not merely a pastime, but that 
it is a tremendous force for good in character building 
and citizenship training service. Publicity is a vital 
force in reaching the public and it is not for the Ex¬ 
ecutive to say whether he shall or shall not furnish 
newspapers with news, put on demonstrations, or¬ 
ganize speakers bureaus and promote other publicity 
stunts, for that is an obligation he must fulfill. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FINANCE 


Why Money for Scouting? 

For a community to provide for its boys the benefits 
of the scout program with its attendant adult com¬ 
panionship, costs much of time and something, rela¬ 
tively small, of money. 

The Scoutmasters and other leaders give their time 
the community as a whole must supply the needed 
funds. 

But since the Scoutmaster gives his time, and some 
institution gives a place of meeting, and the boy 
preferably earns but at least provides his own uniform, 
and the troop organization meets the incidental ex¬ 
penses of the troop—and since these contacts with 
boys are the essence and reality of scouting—why 
should the community provide money for Scouting? 

It has no building program costs to maintain as it 
uses building equipments already available—so why 
should scouting need the community’s financial 
support? 

Only for the purpose of creating a service through a 
small group of one or more executive specialists to do 
certain things for the volunteer organization, which 
they have found it helpful and, because of the techni¬ 
cal aspects, necessary to have someone do for them. 
In larger communities, the pressure of responsibility 
for so vital and growing a movement as Scouting be¬ 
comes too heavy for volunteers and the Executive is 
secured to help the community recognize its boy 
need; to help it find and train and use and keep 
Scoutmasters and leaders; to help provide safe 
camping privilege and all needed council or city 
wide equipment; to help it plan and serve and 
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grow sanely and vigorously and continuedly and 
along lines sufficiently bulwarked by successful 
experience to safeguard the interests of the boy 
and the chartered obligations of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

In reality then, the community is only asked to pay 
a nominal sum for a very few executive specialists to 
serve its boy workers and to responsibly conserve the 
name, interests, and extension of the movement; and 
a further modest sum for such general camp or other 
activity equipment which individual troops do not 
have; and also certain amounts for publicity and 
office, and training and travelling operation and ex¬ 
tension, incidental to the major purpose. 

Modest as are these needs it is fundamental to a 
right approach to the problem of thus financing Scout¬ 
ing in a community to remember that money is not 
being sought for an outside organization coming 
in but rather for making available a method, a pro¬ 
gram for the community to use within itself to help 
bring out the good in its boys. 

True, in recent years, the plan and practice of 
National quotas has grown up—but these modest 
quotas are given for fundamentally the same reason— 
to help make possible the research and literature and 
other National field service rendered to all communi¬ 
ties and to permit these benefits to be made available 
to communities and boys not yet receiving them. 

How Scouting is Financed 

The community is dependent upon voluntary con¬ 
tributions for its money for Scouting. These must be 
provided by the adults—the boys may not be used to 
secure finances for the community. To ensure the 
permanency, dignity and effectiveness of the effort, 
there are certain general principles which should 
obtain in Scout finances: 

(1) A Permanent Policy 

Whatever methods may be used for raising money, 
certain it is, that the financial policy shall be such as 
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to look definitely forward and build for a permanent 
Scout constituency in the Community. Those men 
whose generosity underlies all large community proj¬ 
ects must be interested and enlisted as the permanent 
constituency. 

(2) Many Contributors 

In addition to those larger givers who will carry a 
large part of the load, there should be as many as 
possible other contributors. It is better to have a 
thousand contributors than a hundred giving the 
same amount. Investing even a small sum of money 
in scouting also involves as a by-product the invest¬ 
ment of some interest. More givers then means more 
people interested, more as enabling shareholders. 

(3) Universality of Support 

The principle of many contributors should be 
applied universally so as to include all the various 
groupings and interests. Catholic, Hebrew, Protest¬ 
ant should all be included; capital and labor; etc. 
The wider the range the surer the resultant founda¬ 
tion. 

(4) Contributing Based on Knowledge 

No man can be expected to give to something he 
does not know about. Publicity, educating the public 
as to Scouting is the first and basic step toward secur¬ 
ing support. 

This need for publicity is continuous, hence its use 
must be continuous. Community interest, action or 
spirit cannot be expected to outrun its facts. The 
average community has very few facts about Scout¬ 
ing. 

As such educative work must be continuous, care 
must be exercised to build publicity * broadly and 
fundamentally so as to build permanently. The 
temptation to “play up” the spectacular must not be 
allowed to pass over the basic, big things for which 
Scouting-exists. 
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(5) The “Good Turn” and Money 

Service to the community through community or 
troop “Good Turns,” if well done is the finest sort 
of publicity—though it should be done for a higher 
motive. Such “Good Turns” are the magic key to 
community interest and support, they constitute an 
ever potential financial asset. 

(6) Men and Money 

Scouting needs men more than it needs money. It 
is therefore not only the man's contribution that is 
desired but the man himself. Not a case of “your 
money or your life” but one of “your life and there¬ 
fore your money.” Given men interested in serv¬ 
ing boys, and they and their friends will watch its 
financial interests. 

(7) The Potency of the Boy 

The direct appeal of the boy to the man for finances 
is distinctly forbidden by the National Council. 

However the potency of the boy's direct appeal for 
public interest through demonstrations and personal 
service—should be recognized. 

Demonstration troops or groups will always add to 
any public presentation of scouting and of course such 
demonstration uses incident to financial campaigns 
are entirely sound and fair to the boys. 

( 8 ) Budgeting and Reporting 

It is a sound general principle of financial appeals 
that the proposed uses for the money sought, should 
be definitely budgeted and made known. Those in¬ 
vesting their money have a perfect right to know 
exactly for what purposes their money is to be used. 

This, however, very definitely involves the final 
step as well, And makes necessary a final report or 
accountability as to how the funds were actually 
expended. 

Whether this final or annual accounting to the 
public should take the form of a public statement or 
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whether one should be personally sent to all contribu¬ 
tors is a matter for local determination. Perhaps 
both may at times be sound. 

(9) Accounting 

A vital principle for all, dealing in any way with pub¬ 
lic social work funds is to establish simple and accur¬ 
ate and reliable records of every financial transaction. 

Many honest but careless social workers have come 
to regrettable but inevitable grief because their own 
personal finances have gotten mixed up with those of 
their council. 

The most scrupulous care must be exercised to 
avoid this—indeed the Scout Executive is wise who 
delegates all receiving of scout money to the treasurer 
or cashier or secretary in accordance with regularly 
set-up machinery. 

(10) Limiting Promises 

There have been scout councils and other social 
movements which have “promised” their Constituency 
when securing a pledge that they would not be asked 
again to contribute for a year or for three years and so 
on. 

Unexpected needs and conditions which have later 
arisen have found these workers much embarrassed 
because they had needlessly tied their own hands. 
It is sound policy to operate on a definite time basis— 
to ask for funds for a specific period such as two years. 

There is, however, no justification to tie the hands 
of the organization with promises to not ask for more 
if it is needed. 

Such a promise is in reality an apology for asking at 
all—and no scout worker should apologize for asking 
the community to create its own community machin¬ 
ery to meet its own boy needs. 

Kinds of Campaigns 

During the war, and in part since that time, the 
word campaign has in the minds of many people 
come to be thought of as a big, public “drive.” 

The word campaign as used h§re will follow its 
meaning as interpreted in the dictionary. 
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“A campaign is an organized, systematic, 

connected series of operations to bring about 

some desired results/ 9 

Such an organized effort may be conducted along 
widely different lines: 

1) Publicity and Educational Campaigns 

By this campaign is meant the so called “drive” with 
adequate publicity, interest appeals, extensive organ¬ 
ization and numerous personal workers. 

The more detailed operation of such a campaign is 
discussed elsewhere. 

* As Mr. Whiting points out (page 339), such 
campaigns of course, are aimed at much more than the 
financial returns, as they seek leadership and general 
interest and boy interest as well. It is only fair to 
state that the war period has brought such campaigns 
into disfavor in many quarters—yet if thoroughly 
organized, they still operate successfully. 

2) Annual or-iennial? 

Should the campaign, whatever its form be con¬ 
ducted annually, biennially, triennially or what? 

Those who favor an annual “set-up” and campaign, 
urge the value of the annual educational publicity— 
this however, can be incorporated into an educational 
week as operated first at Flint, Michigan, and at 
Baltimore, Maryland, where such publicity work is 
conducted because of its own benefits. 

The campaign for a term of years has the advantage 
of the element of permanency and if the budget be 
wisely foreseen and allowances made for emergencies 
will probably work little hardship even with new 
financial needs. 

Special emergencies can be met by special gifts if 
necessary. 

3) The “Gum-Shoe 99 Campaign 

The “gum-shoe” campaign covers those that are 
conducted quietly without public advertising or notice. 
A selected group of actual or potential supporters are 
“seen” by the workers and the results secured quietly. 
Such methods are usually used to meet unexpected and 
extra-budgetary needs. Such campaigns are how- 
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ever “short” on the general educational features of the 
more public efforts. In “drives,” such quiet methods 
are generally used in advance of the drive to secure the 
large contributions. 

4) Continuous Campaigns 

Some organizations do not operate annual or “peri¬ 
odic” campaigns but keep in operation a steady and 
constant search for funds. Such search very properly 
follows the “Gum-shoe” method, and generally pre¬ 
supposes someone devoting a definite amount of time 
regularly to such work. 

For a service movement like Scouting, it seems in 
general to be sounder advice to urge that finances be 
handled and then full attention be given to the serving 

and the doing of the scout work itself. 

5) The Mail Campaign 

There are some organizations which almost wholly 
finance their work through letter appeals. It should 
be remembered however, that a letter can be “turned- 
down” much more easily than an able solicitor. 
Where letter campaigns are used, it is more effective 
to have letters signed by prominent citizens and sent 
by them to their friends.. 

Such appeals should be accompanied (or preceded) 
by terse, pictorial, attractive, human-interest circular 
or booklet material, to convey the information and 
stimulate the interest on which giving must stand. A 
letter campaign, of course, involves a “follow-up” 
letter or indeed series of letters. Lists made up of 
former contributors will usually respond more readily 
than new lists. 

It is sound strategy to continue the correspondence 
relation during the annual intervals between gifts by 
letters containing attractive reports or human-interest 
results of progress of the work. 

Literature and letters alike should be brief, epi¬ 
grammatic in style, virile, and with human-interest 
appeal. The psychology of attracting favorable 
attention, turning this into interest, and making inter¬ 
est become active, “on the dotted line” is as true in 
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letter campaigns as in face to face salesmanship—only 
it is more difficult. Whether these letters should be 
sent to the individual’s business office or to his resi¬ 
dence is an important item which should be carefully 
determined—perhaps individually. 

6) Telephone Campaigns 

In general what has been said of mail campaigns is 
true of efforts to secure results over the telephone. 
Literature or pledge cards on their desks at the time 
when the friend or other worker telephones, will be of 
value. The telephone, however, is probably most 
useful as a follow-up when the interest already exists 
in part. In the closing hours of campaigns the tele¬ 
phone may be used for quick action toward aggregate 
goals. 

7) The Book Campaign 

The “by-mail” circulation of subscription booklets 
with one page for $1000 gifts—one for $500—$250— 
$100—$50 and so on. The book containing the names 
of certain ones who had already signed. The book 
was returned and then sent to another man. 

In larger places, probably 50 or 100 booklets might 
be in circulation. These were adaptable either to an 
annual or a continuous campaign. The method was 
formerly in use by certain local Y. M. C. A. organiza¬ 
tions. 

8) Renewal Campaigns 

Renewal campaigns are significant as they are an 
initial step toward the creation of a permanent finan¬ 
cial constituency in the community. 

All of the campaign methods already mentioned 
lend themselves to use in the renewal efforts. 

Indeed if this is recognized in the original pledge 
(see page 343) the problem is simplified. 

It is possible to carry the body of the work on re¬ 
newals and handle new and extension work by en¬ 
listing and developing additional new givers. 

9) “Farming-it-Out” Campaigns 

The “farming-it-out” campaigns include those 
where a Commercial Club or Rotary, or Kiwanis, or 
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Exchange, or Lion Club or a lodge or some similar 
permanent group of citizens undertakes to “raise the 
budget” for the Council. 

Such evidences of interest are of great value pro¬ 
vided however, that it is important that such a group 
should under its leadership call into active participa¬ 
tion all of the various elements of religious, business 
and social life in the community. 

Scouting is a community project and its financial 
support should come from the entire community in¬ 
sofar as possible. 

10) The Community Chest 

Viewed from the angle of the contributor, the Com¬ 
munity Chest has a potent appeal. The name 
Community Chest, however, should only be used 
where all the philanthropic and social movements 
seeking community-wide support are included. 

The advantages to the giver are relief from a suc¬ 
cession or train of appeals as the Chest does this all at 
once, and for this reason, the Community Chest will 
doubtless continue to be in evidence. 

From the angle of Scouting, sight should not be lost 
of the fact, that Scouting with its service to boys, has 
an appeal to the community more potent than that of 
many organizations which may be in the Community 
Chest. 

Then too, when in a Community Chest, the Scout 
Council will be limited somewhat in the part of the 
publicity which Scouting may use. This will probably 
make an educational campaign desirable at another 
time and from a service angle. 

If the Scout Council is made up of leading men and 
if the service of Scouting to the community has been 
of fine quality and ample quantity the scout movement 
can participate in a Chest with full safety. 

If only part of the community organizations are 
included or if they have difficulty in securing their 
joint budget—then the Scout Council should carefully 
consider the strength of its appeal and the desirability 
of going before the community alone. 
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11) Inside or Outside Leadership 

While there are occasions perhaps incident to the 
setting up of permanent investment when a large sum 
is wanted, when it may be desirable to bring in a 
campaign manager from without, it is usually un¬ 
necessary. 

Generally speaking, the head of the campaign should 
be an outstanding community leader to whom there 
can be imparted the necessary knowledge of Scouting. 

Generally speaking it is sound and economical 
strategy to use the communities own leaders and 
usual machinery for raising money. 

Usually there has emerged out of the community 
some outstanding man or group of men who know 
and to whom has fallen leadership in financial cam¬ 
paigns. He and his group of workers are the logical 
men to mobilize money within their own community— 
the Council should use them. 

12) Special Devices 

In certain cases in response to special needs, special 
devices have been used to appeal to the interest of the 
giver. 

In other cases, these have been utilized as supple¬ 
mentary means of arousing interest. It seems vital, 
however, to urge that all devices shall be such as to 
contribute to a permanent financial constituency. 
Among such devices have been the following: 

a) * * Put a Scout on your Pay-roll* * 

Among others, Oakland, California, has successfully suggested to the 
industries and business concerns of the city, that they “place one or more 
scouts on their payroll’’—i. e. that they assume the annual per capita com¬ 
munity cost of one, or ten, or fifty scouts-^the money, of course, being paid to 
the council as a contribution. 

b) “Scout Daddies” 

Dayton, Ohio, Jersey City, New Jersey, and other communities, have 
asked the men of the community to become “Scout Daddies” by contributing 
to the scout funds. In many cases the men are also asked to give some service 
as well as their money. 

c) “Preferred stock in Future Citizenship” 

Carrying out the analogy of investment has been used by Terre Haute. 
Indiana, and in pamphlet form by Chicago, Illinois. The illustration here¬ 
with shows the form of one such “certificate.” 

d) “Citizen insurance” represents another business idea adapted, to the 
scout situation, in which the donor takes out a certain “insurance policy” for 
community citizenship in his contribution. 

e) “The Man-Boy Partnership” plan of Pittsburgh represents another 
form of special interest appeal. 
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SSOO.OQ a Year Club—Total $ 1000.00 


New Haven, Cohn., Jane. .... 1919. 

Fot Two-Year 'Extension Program foe the Boy Scouts Movement tat New Haven, 
Including an appropriation towards acquiring a permanent camp site, Itoill pay the 
sum of OOt) dollars a year foe two years. 


Soal-Aaaaany m or baton July 1, 1919, Jaaaary 1, 1990 
" N “ " " July 1, 1990, Jaaaary 1, 1931 


UakM otbanrtoa dtnotod ana dollar of thla aatwcHpUoa wfll bo ferwanSod to tbo National Canned of 
Boy Soon* of Aaorfca, aad will antiila tbo raboeribar to bo aaroHad ao aa aatociato moatbar of tba 
National Canaan for tbo rw 1919. 
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Fifty Dollars a Year Club-Total $150.00 

Far a Tluee-Yem Exteamm taps* far the BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT a BRIDCfc 
PORT, CONN, I mm pay the nm at -—FIFTY DeOana Year, far Three Yean. 


nr nuts or payment am changed please so indicate 


$10.00 a Year Club—Total $20.00 

New Haven, Conn., Jane . 1919. j| 

For Two-Year Extension Program for the'Roy Scouts Movement in New Haven, x J 
deluding an appropriation towards acquiring a permanent camp site, Itoill pay the J | 
sum of IO dollars a year for two years. 5 | 

Signed ___ __ _ _ _1 1 


ParoMa Sami-Annually aa or baton Jaty 1, 1919, Aaaoary 1. 1990 
- N « " " Wfl, 1990. /unary 1, 1991 


Ualaai otbanrtoa dtnotod aaa dollar of tbio aabeeriytioo vtU bo tonrardod to tbo initial! of 

Bay looati of Anoitoa, aad aifl entitle tbo aaboeriber to bo oanllod ao aa aooaotato ao a b oc of tbo 
national Caaaafl for tho yoar. 1919. 
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New Haven, Conn., Jane .., 1919. 

Foe Two-Year Extension Program for theBoy Scouts Movement in New Haven, 
including an appropriation towards acquiring a permanent camp site, Itoill pay the 
sum of dollars a year for two years. 

Signed. _____ 


Payablo Seal-Anaually * 


* baton lily 1, f919, Jaaaary j, 1999 
" “ duly 1, 1990, /aanary 1, 1991 


rloo dtnotod one dollar of tUo aaboertytioa wfll bo tonrardod to tho national *•_rf l of 

f Anorioa. and wffl oatitlo tbo aaboorihot to bo oanllod aa aa imrl.t. anbn of tb. 
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MOBILIZING MONEY 

by W. A. Whiting—Former Deputy National Field Scout 
Executive 

“Mobilizing money is a vital problem in connection with the 
organization, maintenance and management of a Scout Council. 

The attempt is made here to point out some of the basic 
factors in the problem, to supplement the initiative and judgment 
of those responsible for securing the funds. 

Securing money on a community-wide basis is not due to 
luck nor to “a good idea” which someone chanced to hit upon, 
but is purely a matter of cause and effect, and we get the desired 
effect—gifts of money—only when we bring about the necessary 
causes or conditions. 

A Campaign? 

A carefully organized procedure is absolutely necessary. 
Sporadic and spasmodic attempts on the part of several in¬ 
dividuals, without supporting efforts appropriately timed and 
without the advantage of group spirit will almost invariably re¬ 
sult in partial or complete failure. Continuous solicitation by 
paid workers is also unsound. 

An organized public financial campaign is analogous to a 
well-organized sales campaign with its general advertising, its 
cultivation of customers, its trained and organized selling force, 
its well-timed and concerted approach to the public and its 
businesslike and systematic records, follow-up ana safe-guarding 
of the reputation of the commodity involved. Untold millions 
have undoubtedly been lost by ill-advised, disorganized and 
incomplete sales campaigns. The same could be said of money- 
raising campaigns which have not been set up and conducted in 
accordance with sound principles. 

In this respect a campaign is somewhat like the baking of a 
cake. The omission of even one or two ingredients is pretty apt 
to cause a failure. And the most unfortunate part is that both 
processes are alike in that the realization of the omission fre¬ 
quently comes only after the baking is actually in process and it 
is too late to prevent the whole thing going flat. 

Three essential elements are involved in the successful cam¬ 
paign: 

(a) The development of a body of prospective con- 

tiibutors, informed, and favorably disposed 
toward the Movement. 

(b) A force of personal workers, thoroughly informed 

and enthusiastic for the Movement. To be 
effective this group must be organized with 
competent leadership, committed to a schedule 
of action and properly equipped. 

(c) These two elements (a) and (b) must be brought 

together under conditions which will facilitate 
definite results. 
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Successful Fund-Raising Summarized— 

1— Conditions previously made favorable should be utilized by 

judiciously timed and effectively planned efforts to arouse 
intense interest, primarily on the part of those individuals 
from whom it is desired to secure financial aid; secondarily, 
on the part of the community public. 

2— With a properly organized, trained and equipped sales force, 

the merits of community service to boyhood through Scout¬ 
ing must be presented to those asked to contribute. 

3— If the confidence of the former and prospective contributors 

has been maintained, and if they feel satisfied with the in¬ 
terpretation or demonstration of the Scouting idea as given 
locally—in short, if the local council has made good and 
inspires confidence in the future—then the result of “one” 
and “two” will be favorable action (gifts) on the part of a 
reasonably large number of those approached. 

The steps therefore are: 

(a) The development of confidence in the cause and 

Council. 

(b) The focussing of the general attention of those ex¬ 

pected to give, under favorable conditions. 

(c) Arousing of personal interest and recognition of 

merit in the cause 

(d) Securing agreement, assent, and actual positive 

action. 

It will be recognized that these are mental conditions and 
that to produce them successively in one person in one inter¬ 
view requires real salesmanship. To produce these effects and 
results without personal interview is next to impossible. Even 
if accomplished by advertising and mail-order methods, the 
psychological moment usually passes, and the money with it, 
unless the dotted line on the subscription card is pointed out in 
timely fashion. 

Moreover, to ask volunteer solicitors to seek to arouse this 
necessary series of feelings or reactions “in cold blood”—out of a 
clear sky—is unfair to them, an imposition on their time. 

Attention and real interest should be secured in advance by 
community-wide service and activities, by preliminary dis¬ 
tribution of literature, meetings and publicity. The solicitors 
can then clinch existing interest. 

To mobilize the sentiment and attitude of a whole community 
toward a proposition—resulting in desired action on the part of 
many—is readily achieved by the application of scientific methods. 
When so done there is a campaign. Without a campaign, results 
are very doubtful and almost always seriously disappointing. 

Campaign Objectives— 

Although the securing of funds with which to carry on a given 
project may be the first end in view, it is usually true that several 
other very important objectives must be recognized and reached 
either as a means of securing the money or in order to make the 
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effective use of the money possible. After all, Scouting is a 
means to an end and the ultimate objective—service to boyhood 
—must not be lost to view. The average local council campaign 
for funds, therefore, will emphasize the following: 


First— TO EDUCATE, INFORM, INSPIRE OR WARM UP 
THE COMMUNITY concerning: 

(a) Boyhood, local conditions affecting boyhood and the 

specific needs of boyhood. 

(b) The means and effectiveness of meeting the needs shown 

through the Scout Movement, and the importance, 
therefore, of supporting and participating in local 
Scouting. 

(This will help to create local clientele and that general sentiment 
of interest and approval which constitutes one of the necessary 
elements in a successful campaign and in successful community 
work.) 


Second— THE ENROLLMENT OF INDIVIDUALS IN PER¬ 
SONAL SERVICE TO BOYHOOD, to the community and 
to the Nation through participation in the Boy Scout Move¬ 
ment. 

(This may involve a mere expression of desire to help, or accept¬ 
ance of a commission as Scoutleader or Member of Council Com¬ 
mittee. It will effectively aid in the success not only of the cam¬ 
paign, but of the organized efforts in the interest of which the 
campaign is conducted. 

(The first service of such volunteers might well be in the cam¬ 
paign, thus creating a campaign personnel of men who will not 
half-heartedly go through with their part, but will put their 
whole soul and energy behind the task given them to do.) 


Third— THE RAISING OF THE FUNDS necessary to effective¬ 
ly organize and carry on the Scout Movement locally for one 
or more years. 

(This should be in effect community action, for the purpose of 
enabling the Scout Movement, as locally organized, to function 
in and for the community.) 


Fourth— ENROLLMENT OF THE LARGEST POSSIBLE 
NUMBER OF BOYS of Scout age as registered Scouts 
committed to the Scout Oath and Law and subjected to the 
benefits of the Movement for character-development and 
citizenship-training. 

(This objective should be emphasized before and during the cam¬ 
paign, but action should be deferred until after the campaign. 

It is the means to this end which the campaign makes possible.) 

With the public—and especially the prospective contributors 
—appealed to with these objectives and by methods which con¬ 
form to the scientific and ethical laws which apply, the Council 
budget should be secured easily and with satisfaction to all con¬ 
cerned.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS IN 
DISTRICT III 

by A. A. Schuck—Regional Scout Executive 

“To conduct a successful campaign education and organiza¬ 
tion are necessary. Education of the community to the value of 
our movement as a character building and citizenship training 
program, and the perfecting of a large enough force of campaigners 
to thoroughly canvass the community in the solicitation of funds: 

The procedure naturally divides itself into three sec¬ 
tions as follows: 

1— The Budgetary Survey. 

2— Pre-campaign activity: 

1— Publicity and education 

2— Building of campaign organization 

3— -The intensive campaign: 

System of operation 
The Budgetary Survey 

Before compiling the local budget a survey should be made of 
the local field, keeping the following suggestions in mind: 

1— Population and wealth of community, 

2— Strength of existing Scout Organization, 

3— Possibilities for extension, 

4— Equipment available: Office furniture, camp equip¬ 

ment, etc. 

5— Area of field to be covered. 

The budget is then compiled to assure an adequate organiza¬ 
tion with sufficient finances to efficiently operate the Scout pro¬ 
gram, keeping within the financial possibilities of the community. 
(For items see page 353.) 

It is recommended that the campaign be for a three year 
budget, contributors pledging an annual contribution for three 
consecutive years, payable semi-annually. This recommenda¬ 
tion is made as a measure of practical economy, as the expense of 
conducting a campaign for three years is about the same as one to 
raise funds for a one year budget. It has been found, however, 
that about 20% of all pledges are for one year only. 

Ten per cent per year is added to the total of the first year’s 
budget for the second and third year, to cover increased expendi¬ 
tures, due to larger organization needs, salary increases, etc. 
Pre-Campaign Activity: 

Publicity and Education. 

It is absolutely necessary that the movement be fully 
appreciated locally before the opening of the campaign, and the 
doing of this requires publicity and education. A strong publicity 
committee, organized under a capable Publicity Chairman, is 
needed. 

1—Newspaper Publicity: 

The outstanding medium for bringing the movement before 
the citizens of the community is the newspaper. For at least 
three weeks prior to the intensive solicitation of funds daily 
articles appear, including: 
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Bo. MR 

Name_ 

Rn- 

Bus. Ado — 
Occur- 


MASTER LIST 

-PLEDGE S- 

— Phone- Paid S- 

—Phone- Bal. S- 


No- 


Rstoat - 

Class- Group-- -Woakka- 

AS SOON as woakka to whom this name is assigned is cntkaed. detach this 
CAAD. ALACK IN ALPHABETICAL PILE. NOT TO BE AEMOVED. (UNLESS DISCAADEO) 



SSOO. 


ISO 


IOC 


SO 


SS. 

lO. 


CITIZEN) 


SUBSCRIPTION CARD 

Your HCLP IS NCCDCD POP VMS LOCAL suocrr 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMEAICA 
(CMARTCRCO 8V CONORUt I 

OATS__ 

FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA (LOCAL BUDGET! AND IN CONSIDERATION 
OF SUBSCRIPTIONS BY OTHERS I HEREBY 

AGREE TO PAY S___ Y _ 

FOR THE ENSUEING YEAR AND A LIKE AMOUNT 
FOR EACH OF-YEARS FOLLOWING. 


SIGNED:__ 

This Year's Subscription_In 10 Days_ Semi Annual.. Quarterly__ 

SOY SCOUTS DO A 6000 TURN DAILY 

iia Training Character Development Americanization 
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(a) Human interest stories, based on local and national 

Scout activities. 

(b) Publishing of endorsements of the Movement and the 

campaign, secured from the most prominent citizens 
of the community. 

(c) Material for news articles can be secured from National 

Council literature. Aurora publicity stunt and 
plates supplied by the Western News Agency. 

2— Demonstrations: 

For at least one week, preceding the solicitation of funds, 
first aid, signalling, knot tying and other Scoutcraft demonstra¬ 
tions are conducted by Scout Patrols on the main streets. 

Windows in the most prominent stores are secured and win¬ 
dow displays set up, including model fires, lean-to’s, knots tacked 
on a board, Scout Oath and Law cards, etc. 

In communities having a number of registered Scouts a small 
window card, to be placed in the Scout’s window at home, bearing 
the announcement “A Boy Scout lives here” has proven very 
effective. 

3— Posters: 

Posters advertising the campaign are circulated liberally and 
placed in store windows. Automobile windshield posters are 
very effective when used in quantity. 

4— Moving pictures and theatres: 

The Managers of all Moving Picture Houses and theatres 
can be interviewed and permission secured to run slides. It is 
suggested that one slide have an announcement of the campaign 
dates, amount, etc., and another have the Scout Oath thereon, 
etc. 

5— Public Speakers: 

Starting a few days before the campaign, “Minute Men” 
appear in all theatres, moving pictures and public gatherings, 
emphasizing the value of Scouting to the Boyhood of the com¬ 
munity. 

Every minister, priest and rabbi is requested to preach a 
Scout sermon on the Sunday preceding the campaign, and litera¬ 
ture to be used in preparing same is supplied. 

On the same Sunday “Ten Minute Speakers” appear in every 
Sunday School, to emphasize the value of Scouting to the Sunday 
School and its members. 

Addresses are delivered before all Clubs and Lodges, includ¬ 
ing Rotary, Kiwanis, Lion and Exchange, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Business Men’s Clubs, Churches, Schools, etc. 

Progress Sign: 

Just before opening of the campaign, a large sign, erected in 
the most prominent location available, to denote the progress of 
the campaign, will be of great value. It should be so planned 
that it will hold the interest of the people all during the campaign. 
This can be done by having something mechanical, that appeals to 
the eye. 
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Four suggestions follow: 

1— A perpendicular sign, depicting Scout climbmg a ladder. 
Move the figure up a rung for each certain amount raised. 

2— Horizontal sign, numbered across the top from left to 
right, with figures ranging from $1,000, advancing consecutively 
by thousands, to amount necessary to be raised. Have a Scout 
effigy to hang on the face of the sign, which can be moved from 
left to right across the board, as the indicated amounts are raised. 

3— A large clock sign, having on the dial amounts ranging 
from one thousand consecutively by thousands, to amount needed. 
Clock hand to be moved to indicate amounts as secured. Cap¬ 
tion “You still have time to make a subscription.” 

4— Clock sign, denoting amounts as above, but having a 
large Scout in the center, signalling. The signalling arms should 
be movable, so that they can be raised to ppint to the amounts as 
raised. Cloth flags in the hands of the signalling Scout will 
attract the eye of passers-by. 

The effect of this publicity and educational campaign will be 
to create sympathetic community interest that will insure a suc¬ 
cessful campaign, but even more important than that, will be the 
educational effect it will have on local interest in the Scouting 
movement and its future development, which, even excluding the 
money raised, would be worth all effort, time and expenditures 
made in the campaign. 

CAMPAIGN ORGANIZATION 
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Citizens' Committee: 

The Citizens’ Committee is composed of all the leading citi¬ 
zens of the community. An effort is made to have all members of 
the local Council (if organized), Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Chamber of Commerce and others included. 

Campaign Executive Committee: 

The Campaign Executive Committee consists of seven to 
twelve of the most aggressive men of the community. A man 
capable of leading others, big enough to enlist the support of all 
leading men and with inspirational qualifications, is chosen as 
Chairman of this Committee and the Campaign Organization, to 
be known as the Campaign Chairman. 

This Committee is responsible for the planning of the Cam¬ 
paign, through its committees and for the organization of the 
“Flying Squadron,” preferably from its own membership, who 
will be responsible for securing, by solicitation of large prospective 
contributors, 30% of the total amount before the intensive cam¬ 
paign opens. 

Committee on Prospect Lists: 

This Committee is responsible for the preparation of a list 
of selected contributors. This list should have between 2,000 
and 5,000 names thereon, according to the size of the community 
and the amount to be raised. 

Old campaign lists, telephone books, directories, etc., are 
used in the compilation of this list; but care must be taken that 
all “dead” names are eliminated. Prospect cards should be pre¬ 
pared in advance, with name, address, etc., thereon, to be used by 
solicitor. 

Suggested form: 


NAME. 

Residence. 

Business address. 
Remarks: 


Team No. Worker’s Name 


Note: If pledge is secured this card can be destroyed. If not, 
report of reason, etc. should be made under “Remarks” and card 
turned in to Campaign Committee immediately. 
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In many campaigns the placing on the prospect card of the 
amount it is thought the prospect should contribute, for the in¬ 
formation of the solicitor, has proven very effective. This is 
often done in code: e. g. BRICK HOUSE 
12345 67890 

Publicity Committee: 

The duty of this Committee is to carry out the plan of pub¬ 
licity, as outlined in the forepart of this article, under the head¬ 
ing “Publicity and Education.” It is recommended that this 
Committee have three sub-committees, in order to insure the 
carrying out of the plan in detail. 

The Committee on Speakers arranges with Lodges, Churches, 
Theatres, etc. for speaking engagements, and supply the speakers. 

The Committee on Literature, Posters, etc., arranges for the 
securing of all advertising material and the distribution of same. 
Uniformed Scouts can be used to good advantage in the distribu¬ 
tion. 

A Campaign information folder is prepared and printed; 
this is mailed three days before the campaign opens to every pros¬ 
pective contributor for whom a card has been made. This folder 
includes several good Scout pictures, endorsements and pictures 
of the leading citizens, religious endorsements signed by the 
Protestant Mmisters, Catholic Priests and Jewish Rabbi; en¬ 
dorsements of the Governor of the State, endorsements of Na¬ 
tional Government Officials; an article stating in detail what the 
money will do, an article explaining the value of the Scout Move¬ 
ment as a civic, religious and social asset, and a list of the names 
of the Campaign Committee. This folder should be attractive, 
neat, appealing, to make an impression on the prospective con¬ 
tributor that will be of assistance to the solicitor. 

The Committee on Demonstrations in co-operation with the 
local Scoutmasters, arranges for all street demonstrations, par¬ 
ades, window displays, progress sign, etc. 

Workers’ Committee: 

The Campaign Vice-Chairman is Chairman of this Com¬ 
mittee and leader of the Team Captains. He may be called the 
“Colonel.” Under his leadership a strong soliciting organization 
is perfected. When organizing, the goal is generally at least one 
team for every Thousand Dollars. $2,000 has been found a good 
team limit in the average community. 

The minimum strength of a team has been five members 
and the objective ten members. Team Captains have been per¬ 
mitted to select their own workers, and it must be realized that 
as this is a most important undertaking, real men must be secured 
as Team Captains and Workers. The following sources can 
easily be relied upon to furnish the right type of men: Rotary 
Club, Kiwanis Club, Lion Club, Exchange Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, Young Men’s Business Clubs, Elks, Knights of 
Columbus, etc. Remember the more workers secured, the easier 
the individual’s job. 

Team spirit must be created, which will result in competition 
that insures success. 
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Finance and Audit Committee: 

This Committee authorizes all expenditures and also receives 
all campaign funds and audits Team Captains' daily reports. 

It is suggested that the Campaign Treasurer be made Chair¬ 
man of th« Committee. 

This Committee generally uses a Pledge Card, to be signed 
by contributors: 


A Sample Form 


Name of Town 

., Boy Scouts of America 

ANNUALLY 

Amt. Cash $.Dec..1920 

1921-22-23 

$ 10 . 

IS . 

Realizing the value of the Boy Scout 
Movement as a character building and 
citizenship training asset to 

20 

25 . 

SO . 

of others, I pledge to pay annually during 
1921-22-23 as a SUSTAINING MEMBER, 
the amount checked in the margin. Pay¬ 
ments may be made semi-annually, prefer¬ 
ably and 

75 . 

100 . 

Payable.. 

250 . 


500 . 

Signed. 

1000 

Address.. 




Make all checks payable to 

.Treasurer, 

Boy Scouts. 

A SCOUT LAW: “DO A GOOD TURN DAILY.’* 

Secured by . 

. Team No. 


INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN 
System of Operation 

The intensive campaign is frequently conducted for a three 
day period. It is suggested that the campaign officially open on 
a Monday night, with an early dinner, so that the entire evening 
will be free for the distribution of prospect cards, inspirational 
talks, etc. 

The prospect cards which have been previously prepared by 
the Committee on Prospects, may be distributed earlyin the 
evening. The Chairman should impress on the Team Workers 
the necessity of every prospect being seen and the card returned 
if he refuses to contribute, with the reason noted thereon. 

Two systems of prospect card distribution are recommended 
as follows: 
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1. The cards to be previously sorted, so as to have the 
prospective contributors grouped geographically into as many 
packs as there are teams. The teams, as units, to be seated at 
tables and the Captain to distribute the cards to his men, giving 
the individual the prospects he can most efficiently and conven¬ 
iently solicit. This method, unfortunately, enables some teams 
to get the sections of the city in which more wealth is located. 


ONE PAYMENT PLAN 


RECORD OF PAYMENTS 


192 — Due.-Paid s-Bal 

OAT* 

CORRESP 

Remarks— .. - — ....... 


Due s-Collect. 

□ATE 


192 — Due. 

DATE 

CORRESP 

Remarks— 


Paid s-Bal Pue s- Collect. 

DATE 


192— Due- 

DATE 


Paid s — _ Bal Due $-Collect_. 

DATE 


PART PAYMENT PLAN SEMI ANNUAL_ QUARTERLY- 

192- DUE $-DATE_PAID-DUE S- DATE--PAID 

192- DUE S - - - -- 

DUE S - - - - -- 

192— Due s- - - - - 


PROSPECT CARD 

Name----- 

Res-Phone- 

Bus. Add-.-Phone- 

Occup- 

Remarks- 


Pledge $.. 
Paid s_ 
Bal s- 


No- 


Report--- 

Class--Group--Worker- 

NOTE; APPOINTMENTS. HOURS IN ETC. UNDER REMARKS. FINAL REPORT ON 
NEXT LINE. Fill IN FIGURES. SIGN YOUR OWN NAME AND GROUP NUMBER AND 
TURN IN IN REPORT ENVELOPE IMMEDIATELY 
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My Dear Sir 

We want to thank you, on behalf of the boys of Chicago—one- 
third of whose life as leisure time is endangered by lack of useful 
and interesting things to do—for your contribution which is making 
it possible for the Boy Scout Movement of our city to bring to these 
boys the companionship of an earnest, red-blooded, right-hearted 
member of our community, who is trying to help these boys do things 
that will build character and good citizenship. 

In these troubled times such human qualities are needed and 
we appreciate your help in this work. 

On behalf of our President, Mr. Harold F. McCormick, and Mr. 
Howard F. Gillette, the chairman of our Finance Committee, and in 
the name of our Treasurer, Mr. Charles S. Dewey, I want to thank 
you for your check for $. 

I hope, should opportunity be available, that you may stop 
some time at our Central Office, 203 South Dearborn Street, that we 
may tell you something of the work which your contribution helps 
make possible. 

Yours for a better Chicago. 

Cordially, 


SCOUT EXECUTIVE 
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After the campaign is over a list should be made by the cam¬ 
paign manager of the men that developed as possible good men 
for the Council organization and turned over to the proper local 
men. A list also can be made out of effective captains and 
solicitors for possible use in the next campaign. 


temporary receipt 

Bridgeport , Cmm ., -Iff* 



liflrtsi Irnljit frtNB Tksasunr wffl k* salted at Gteaa of Oaapalca 


THE BRIDGEPORT COUNCIL — BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The Cooacfl gratefully acknowledges receipt of your payment of $ .-•••• 

(In Full) (Annual Instalment) (Semi-Annual Instalment) 

on your subscription of $.for the three year extension program for 

the Boy Scout Movement 

..Treasurer 


“tXJ A COO® TURN DAILY- 


I W A vuvu /L/ruv 

■ffic fcrislj to admofcleitge fartl] \EljanhB .a 
contribution to tljc $ 0 % grouts of .America. 

Tfaxioed from 


LTFORD COUNCIL, BOY SCOUTS OF AM ERIC 
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2. This -system has brought excellent results: 

The prospect cards are divided into as many packs as there 
are teams. Each team captain is handed a pack and given a 
certain number of minutes to read off the names of prospective 
contributors thereon. His team workers take those cards they 
can best solicit. At the end of the allotted time (usually three 
minutes) all teams exchange cards, the cards remaining in packs, 
and this procedure is continued until all packs have been gone 
over by each team. This system stimulates considerable interest 
among the team workers in their effort to secure the cards of the 
prospects they desire to see. 

Note: The prospect card system does away with the house to 
house, door bell pulling campaign, and makes it a personal affair, 
whereby each man can choose ten or fifteen or twenty prospects 
that he can not only most efficiently solicit, but also usually get 
best results from. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday are recommended as 
soliciting days, leaving Friday and Saturday for “Clean-up” 
days, if the campaign is not “over the top” by Thursday night. 

It is suggested that the campaign officially open with a 
dinner, to be served in the early evening the night before the first 
day of active solicitation, so that the entire evening will be free 
for the distribution of prospect cards, inspirational talks, etc. 
As suggested above the Campaign Chairman should impress on 
the Team Workers the necessity of every prospect being seen, 
and the return of the card if said prospect refuses to contribute, 
with reason written thereon. Someone else may be able to get 
him. 

A strong, inspirational Scouting talk is generally given and 
pledges taken from all Team Workers before the meeting ad¬ 
journs. 

This three day intensive campaign usually accomplishes 
better results than one having a longer period of time, as the 
workers start at once, realizing they must work fast and hard, 
to put it over in that space of time. This keeps up the enthusiasm. 

As many cash payments on the first year pledge are secured 
as possible and where convenient to the giver. 

Luncheons are held daily, at which time reports are re¬ 
ceived from each team and marked on a large “Team Progress” 
board, previously made for that purpose. 

An inspirational short talk may well be given and challenges 
between teams worked up, to see which team brings in the great¬ 
est amount. 

The “Team Progress Sign,” above mentioned has proved 
a stimulus to greater efforts and better returns. 

The last day's luncheon may well be held at night, so as to 
enable the team workers to have a full day for work. The first 
two days it is recommended that noon-day luncheons be served. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


“ The purpose of this corporation (Boy Scouts 
of America; shall be to promote through 
organization, and COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES the ability of boys to do things for 
themselves and others, to train them in Scout- 
craft, and to teach them patriotism, courage, self- 
reliance and kindred virtues, using the methods 
which are now in common use by boy scouts, by 
placing emphasis upon the Scout Oath and Law 
for character development, citizenship training 
and physical fitness.’* 

General Policy 

The position of Scouting toward other organizations 
therefore is clearly set forth in the National Constitu¬ 
tion—cooperation is its task—never competition. 

Serving boyhood is its business, in which, however, 
it neither seeks nor desires monopoly. Every agency 
which resultfully seeks to serve boyhood in character 
building or citizenship training is a brother-in-effort 
to be aided. The task of reaching the boy into whose 
life come too few character building influences is a task 
which all existing agencies are at present unable to 
cover. 

Scouting and the Home 

(1) The aims of Scouting for character building in¬ 

timately coincides with the Home aims and 
prayers for its boys. 

(2) The outcomes of scouting, its “good turn,” its 

cheery obedience, its worthiness of trust, etc. 
are to be awaited as results sensed through 
their being lived in the Home. Frequent 
visits and conference and understanding be¬ 
tween the Home and the Scoutmaster will 
make possible more effective work by each. 
Scouting must ever be considerate of the 
home point of view. 
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(3) Scouting does not compete with the Home— 

drawing boys from it but deliberately seeks to 
strengthen the home ties. 

(4) Scouting, in the light of past experience, may 

resultfully look to the home for adult leader¬ 
ship, cooperation, and support in the general 
work of Scouting. The testimony of scout 
workers as to “how I became interested in 
Scouting” points with almost unerring direct¬ 
ness along the trail to his own or some other 
boy. 

(5) The contacts of the Executive with Scout 

Homes will generally be through the Scout¬ 
masters or through correspondence. 

Scouting and the Church 

(1) The aims of the church include the Scout Aims 

of Character building though the church has 
traditionally given too little of organized heed 
to the boy's interest. The relationship of 
Scouting to the church is that of a developed 
and tried program, ready and available for the 
church to use. 

(2) The chief problem is coordination with the 

church program and this is basically only a 
problem of personnel; given any scout man 
who can read and live the 12th Scout Law 
there need be no problem. The scout leader 
who disregards the church dates and services 
in preparing his own troop or city program 
ought to have trouble. Team play and 
respectful consideration for the convictions 
and customs of others leave no ground for 
trouble. Such difficulties are automatically 
solved when the church runs its own troop, 
with its own committee and leadership. 

(3) Suitability of Program for Church Use. 

(a) Scouting is essentially sound as a Social 
organization in that it makes the commun¬ 
ity responsible for and active in meeting 
its own boy needs. From the viewpoint 
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of the Church this is imperative. No 
church could soundly use a character 
building program over which it could exert 
no coordinating or censoring control. 

(b) Scouting has no great building costs and pro¬ 

gram and problems with a professional 
staff working somewhere in their own build¬ 
ing and hence apart from the church: 
Scouting in the church ideally and actually 
operates under church control, with the 
church as rendezvous, and with Church 
Leadership—a volunteer but selected lead¬ 
ership. 

(c) In small and large communities alike the 

control of a scout troop inheres constitu- 
* tionally in the Troop Committee, who 
represent the institution or group of citi¬ 
zens who are thus actively assuming an 
organized interest in their own boys or in 
some other group—preferably their own! 
The Church’s control of its Troop Committee 
is definite and absolute. The Troop Com¬ 
mittee controls the troop through selecting 
the Scoutmaster and other leaders and 
through responsibly supervising their ac¬ 
tivities. 

(d) The Church finds in the scout group a natur¬ 

al grouping bound by internal ties of 
other associations and experiences and 
adventures—upon which may be built a 
very definite program of religious educa¬ 
tion. 

(4) The Advantages Scouting Offers the Church 

(a) As just suggested above, Scouting offers a 

tried, proved program ready for use under 
conditions of complete church control to 
reach boys the church wants and needs to 
reach. 

(b) Scouting gives the church potentially a seven 

day grip on the boys leisure and may thus 
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make the church the “Hub” of the boys 
recreational life. 

(c) Traditional church and school procedure gave. 

scant heed to boy interests. Scouting 
offers the church a program of activities 
which grips boy interest, thus making 
possible to hold him through those restless 
years of ’teen readjustment whence crime 
and religion alike recruit their largest 
numbers. 

(d) Scouting provides a habit rather than a pre¬ 

cept basis for morals. The things boys 
do build their habits and their habits 
determine their conduct and character. 
The program builds habits both personally 
and socially useful. 

(e) The Church has boys or needs them—it has 

men or needs them—it has a building for 
troop headquarters use—Scouting provides 
an attractive task for holding big men in 
church work as scout leaders. 

It can at once provide training for boy leaders 
which will prove useful in other depart¬ 
ments of Church work. This “something 
to do” applies to the older boys as well. 

(f) “The Good Turn” Habits are builded 

through exercise. Moral habits are not 
created through conversation—they result 
from doing. They are builded into the 
nervous system. The church then is con¬ 
cerned with giving boys right and altruistic 
things to do. This is the soundest moral 
strategy and need. Churches have tradi¬ 
tionally afforded too little to do. The 
“Good Turn” is a typical case, doing it 
makes it habitual—a part of—man’s char¬ 
acter. 

The Scouting program can thus help the 
church help the boys build moral habits. 

In this doing the church should not overlook 
the tremendous boy service possibilities 
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which war service revealed and which await 
mobilization and direction for the services 
of peace. 

(g) Scouting offers the church a program so sound 
educationally that Scouting method has, 
by outstanding leaders quoted elsewhere in 
this volume, been designated as represent¬ 
ing the front rank of modern educational 
improvement. 

Sunday School methods of reaching and in¬ 
teresting boys has much to learn therefrom, t 
Indeed the Sunday School authorities of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
others, are organizing Scout Troops as a 
part of Sunday School work—making the 
“class” into the “troop.” 

Scouting and the Denominations 

Among Churches there has come a great awakening 
to the need of activities —purposeful, constructive, 
yet interest-gripping—for church youth. 

Indeed the Church is so natural a “user” of the scout 
program that in 1919 half the scout troops held rendez¬ 
vous in Churches. 

The far-visioned leaders of various denominations 
and religious groups and societies have investigated 
and have officially recommended the use of the scout 
program among their churches and parishes. 

For the use and information of the Scout Execu¬ 
tive—the texts of these original resolutions are given 
herewith. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
BOARD OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

“Voted to approve the arrangement by which the Boy 
Scout program becomes an accepted mid-week program for 
Methodist Sunday School classes of requisite age. 

The detail of adjustment is such that the mutual interests 
of the two agencys are safe guarded. At the same time the 
complete resources of each are added to the other. We believe 
that his will add materially to the attractiveness and effective¬ 
ness of the program of our Young Peoples Department.” 


t See "Self Help for Teachers”—Macmillan & Co. 
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BAPTIST CHURCH 

Northern Baptist Convention 

May, 1918. 

“Whereas, The United States of America being engaged 

in war, we recognize the necessity of safeguarding our 
youth from the dangers of moral laxity and increase 
of juvenile crimes, incident to war time conditions, 
and 

Whereas, accepting at all times the obligation of develop¬ 

ing our boys along lines of civic and national respons¬ 
ibility and service, we recognize the present especial 
necessity of boy conservation and citizenship training 
in preparation for the reconstruction period subse¬ 
quent to the war, and 

Whereas, taking into consideration the fact that 60% 

of the membership of the Boy Scouts of America is 
organized in conjunction with churches, and further 
recognizing the remarkable service rendered by scouts 
in War Savings Stamps and Liberty Bond Campaigns 
and in cooperation with the American Red Cross and 
the Y. M. C. A. and other War Service agencies, 

Be It Resolved, 

First, that we approve and endorse the work and pro¬ 
gram of the Boy Scouts of America and commend the 
promotion of the same in every church in the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

Second, that this conference go on record as desiring 
to participate in this program by fostering the scout 
movement as a valuable supplementary contribution 
to the work of the church in character training. 

Third, that the attention of every church in the 
United States should be brought to this great oppor¬ 
tunity for service to our country and our boys by 
helping to develop the program of the Boy Scouts of 
America.’ ’ 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

RESOLUTIONS ON MEN’S WORK 
ADOPTED BY UNANIMOUS VOTE OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

MAY 20TH, 1918. 

“That we recognize the Boy Scout Movement as a great 
opportunity for Christian service by our Men, realizing the value 
of this organization to promote patriotic, civic and recreational 
activities among boys under the influence and in the atmosphere 
of the Christian Church.” 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Del Vaticano, Oct. 7, 1919. 

“The Holy Father has learned with much interest and 
pleasure that steps have been taken to promote the formation 
of distinctively Catholic units among the Boy Scouts of the 
United States; that the movement has the approval and support 
of His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons and also of so many Arch¬ 
bishops and Bishops and that its chief aim is to build up the 
Boy Scouts spiritually and physically. 

Such a movement is deserving of the highest commenda¬ 
tion. His Holiness therefore wishes it every success and gladly 
bestows the Apostolic Blessing on all those who further the 
Catholic extension of the Scout movement under the auspices 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. ,, 

J. Cardinal Gasparri. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON MEN’S WORK, 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE U. S. A. 

“That the General Assembly’s Committee on Men’s Work 
emphasizes strongly the importance of boys’ organized activity 
in our churches, and recommends that, wherever practicable, 
Boy Scout troops be formed and directed by the men of the 
church. That in doing this, it does not recommend the Scout 
work as a substitute for that of the Sunday School, or any other 
organization within the church, but that scout work is to be 
supplementary to these, offering to the church an agency, which 
broadens the scope of its work for, and strengthens the hold of 
the church on its boys. The Committee hopes the ultimate aim 
will be to lead the boys to Christ, and that no effort will be spared 
to develop their spiritual life. 

That the secretaries of this committee be directed to pro¬ 
mote this work by the preparation and use of suitable literature, 
and also by presenting it in conference as one of the greatest 
opportunities for service open to men’s organizations.” 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 

“We commend the Boy Scout Movement and Program as 
a valuable means of contact with the boys of the Church and the 
Community and as a supplement to other forms of work with 
boys within the Congregation, provided that the Scoutmaster be 
a loyal member of the Congregation himself and that the act ivities 
of the Troop be carefully regulated by the Troop Committee of 
the Congregation as provided in recent amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Boy Scouts of America.” 
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THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 

''The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer¬ 
ica, through its Administrative Committee, expresses its deep 
sympathy with the Boy Scout Movement. 

Several of the constituent denominations of the Council 
have appointed commissions on relationship with the Boy Scout 
Movement and render earnest testimony of its great value to the 
Church. 

The plans of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 

America relative to the.relationship of the Movement 

with the churches.are commended to the sympathetic 

attention of the pastors and churches as offering a valuable oppor¬ 
tunity for mutual cooperation. 

The attitude of the Boy Scouts of America in their recogni¬ 
tion of religion and their loyalty to the Church is cause for 
deep appreciation upon the part of the churches/’ 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

FROM MINUTES OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL AT GRAND RAPIDS 

MICHIGAN—OCTOBER 21ST TO 29TH, 1919 

"Recommendations of the Business Committee were 
adopted as follows: 

1. In view of the availability and value of the program of 
the Boy Scouts of America for the development of character and 
training for citizenship in boys, and in view of the special service 
which it may render to the church in the religious training of its 
boyhood, the National Council of the Congregational churches 
commends this program to the churches of our order as offering a 
means of supplementing the work of other educational agencies in 
training our boys for service; and it further recommends that 
the Education Society be requested to give guidance to our 
churches in their effort to utilize the Boy Scout Program.” 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY HOUSE OF 
DEPUTIES—OCTOBER 22NP, 1919. 

“And be it further resolved, the House of Bishops con¬ 
curring that the General Convention commends the Boy Scouts 
of America as an effective agency in welfare work among boys.” 
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CHURCH OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

RESOLUTION 
passed by the 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
Sunday, October 15th, 1919. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Recognizing the importance of character building in the 
life of the boys and girls in our churches and desiring to give 
opportunity to conduct our work among boys and girls with 
national organizations which specialize in such work. 

We recommend, that our congregations investigate the 
opportunities afforded by the Boys’ Department of the Y. M. C. 
A., the Girls’ Department of the Y. M. C. A., and also the Boy 
Scouts of America and the Campfire Girls.” 


UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 

RESOLUTION 
Adopted by the International Conference 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 10, 1919. 

“The Boy Scout Movement, with whose program for manly 
strength and integrity we are in such hearty accord that we re¬ 
joice in entering upon a plan of the most mtimate co-working, 
coveting the closest possible co-ordination.” 


MARYLAND STATE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
UNION, SALISBURY, MARYLAND 

OCTOBER 14th TO 16th, 1919. 

“In accordance with the action of the United Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, and of the Executive Committee, in the 
acceptance of the plan of intimate co-working and closest co¬ 
operation, strongly recommending the special application of the 
principles of Scouting to the spiritual development of the youth 
of the State.” 


Church Scout Pamphlets 

Many of these approving religious bodies have is¬ 
sued their own pamphlets for advancing the use of 
scouting in their churches. The following list of such 
pamphlets and related booklets will oft enable to 
Executive to approach a luke-warm pastor with in¬ 
fluence from his own church authorities: 

No. 3027 Boy Scout Scheme in Nutshell. 

No. 3103 Is the Church Caring for its Scouts? 

No. 3252 The Troop Committee. 

No. 3245 The Boy Scouts and the Baptist Church. 
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No. 3250 The Boy Scouts and Wesley Intermediate Bible 
Classes. Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

No. 3291 The Boy Scout Movement Approved by the Religious 
Education Association. 

No. 3407 Boy Scouts and the Presbyterian Church. 

No. 3408 The Scout Oath as a Basis for character ideal—Gates 
(Published by the Rochester, N. Y., Council). 

No. 3369 The Boy, the Church and Scouting (Congregational). 
No. 3390 The Scoutmaster Speaks. 

No. 3409 Federal Council of Churches of Christ of America. 
No. 3373 Methodist Episcopal Sunday School and the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

No. 3375 Scouting in Methodist Episcopal Sunday Schools. 

No. 3294 Scouting under Catholic Leadership. 

No. 3410 Church School Service League (Episcopal). 

Extracts from Letters from Church Workers 

“I consider Scouting a very tangible asset to any Sunday 
School. The fact that there is a troop attached to a Sunday 
School naturally attracts boys of scout age to it, and they are 
generally boys who are anxious to get on in the scheme of scout¬ 
ing, which means they are earnest and steady. The boys 
soon come to feel attachment to the church whicn houses them, 
even if they are not attendants at its services. Those who do 
attend feel proud that their church is sponsor for the troop. My 
troop last year saw that our fence was in bad shape, and they 
raised money to buy new wire, and then painted it themselves. 
They wanted to have the grounds look well.” 

REV. JAMES BOYD HUNTER, 

Pastor, Faith Reformed Church, 
Scoutmaster, Troop 5, Jersey City, N. J. 

“I think scouting is providential. It gives the boy what he 
wants at the time he wants and needs the knowledge in the way 
he should have it. It cannot help but bring up a generation of 
boys, who, inculcated with its doctrines, become community 
assets ” 

REV. GEO. W. KNEPPER, 

Pastor, Central Christian Church, 
Member, Local Scout Council, 
Spokane, Washington. 

“I wish to bear enthusiastic testimony to the value of Scouting 
as a part of the Church program. ... I can count at least 
5 boys who have joined our Church directly through the Scout in¬ 
fluence. In most of these cases whole families have been opened 
to Church interest. A number of other families have also been 
interested. Besides these most of the girls of*scout age are made 
much more active in all lines of Church work by their member¬ 
ship in the Scouts. Others who have joined with us were influ¬ 
enced in part at least by this atmosphere of juvenile enthusiasm. 
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“Certainly no Sunday Class would make a mistake in becom¬ 
ing a Scout Troop—provided it could find a suitable Scoutmaster. 
The Scout activities encourage manliness, fraternal feeling, and 
eager enthusiasm for all allied organizations. 

“As a mid-week activity I have never known anything better 
than scouting among the boys . ” 

REV. ROBERT L. BAUSAM, 

Pastor, Pimlico Baptist Church, 
Scoutmaster, Troop 112, 

Baltimore, Md. 

“I have found Scouting a distinct asset to the Sunday School. 
The Scout Law and general program promotes* loyalty to the 
Church. Boys of my acquaintance joined the Church via a 
Scout Troop. Therefore I recommend the organization of Troops 
as Sunday School Classes. The rule worlS both ways. One 
helps the other. Boys in the Sunday School make good scouts 
and Scouts make the right kind of Sunday School members. The 
aims of the Boy Scouts and the Church are fundamentally iden¬ 
tical. The only difference is that of method. The Church 
should back Scouting to the limit.” 

REV. RICHARD BRAUNSTEIN, 

Pastor, Sharon Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Special Field Scout Commissioner, 

Sharon, Conn. 

“My position as a minister and a Scoutmaster gives me the 
liberty and duty of expressing my firm conviction as to the 
value of Scouting in furthering the practical aims of the church 
and Sunday School. 

“Among the many agencies we employ for enlisting the open¬ 
ing faculties of these boys who are placed under our direction— 
agencies which in many cases must be laboriously home-made— 
here is one which has been wisely and carefully planned out for 
us, the machinery of which has been dictated by the broadest 
experience, and in-wrought by warm-hearted sympathy. These 
well considered rules and regulations for organizing our boys 
combine two valuable qualities, which, in advance, assure us of 
their complete success, wherever they are given a real and honest 
trial, namely, that breadth of vision so re-assuring to those who 
are desirous of leading and improving the young; and, also, that 
human and practical activitv which wins the interest of every 
red-blooded boy. This method of Christian activity is surely 
an asset to any community and to any church that will take full 
advantage of it.” 

REV. A. M. STOCKING, D.D., 

Pastor, Spencer Memorial M. E. Church, 
Scoutmaster, Troop 17, Rock Island, Ill. 

THE RELIGIOUS POLICY OF THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

“Scouting presents greater opportunities for the develop- 
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ment of the boy religiously than does any other movement in¬ 
stituted solely for the boys. Its aim to develop the boy physi¬ 
cally, mentally and morally is being realized very widely. 

“The Movement has been developed on such broad lines 
as to embrace all classes, all creeds, and at the same time to allow 
the greatest possible independence to individual organizations, 
officers and boys. 

“The Boy Scouts of America maintain that no boy can 
grow into the best kind of citizenship without recognizing his 
obligation to God. The recognition of God as the ruling and 
leading power in the universe, and the grateful acknowledgment 
of His favors ana blessings is necessary to the best type of citizen¬ 
ship and is a wholesome thing in the education of the growing boy. 
No matter what the boy may be—Catholic, or Protestant, or 
Jew—this fundamental need of good citizenship should be kept 
before him. 

“The Boy Scouts of America, as an organized body, 
therefore, recognizes the religious element in the training of a 
boy, but it is absolutely non-sectarian in its attitude toward that 
religious training. Its policy is that the religious organization or 
institution with which tne boy scout is connected shall give definite 
attention to his religious life. If he be a Roman Catholic boy 
scout, the church of which he is a member is the best channel for 
his training. If he be a Hebrew boy, then the synagogue will 
train him in the faith of his fathers. If he be a Protestant, no 
matter to what denomination of Protestantism he may belong, 
the church of which he is an adherent or a member should be the 
proper organization to give him an education in the things that 
pertain to his allegiance to God. 

“All scout officials and men who are given certificates of 
leadership in carrying out the program of the Boy Scouts of 
America are required to subscribe to the Scout Oath and Law and 
Constitution and By-Laws, which include this declaration of 
principle. 

“In thus making available to boys of all classes a common 
meeting ground where they may play and compete and learn to 
know that the ‘other fellow’ is quite as good as themselves, the 
Scout Movement is performing a distinctive and important pa¬ 
triotic service. 

“And again, the observance of the Scout Oath and Law, 
the tremendous collective volume of ‘Daily Good Turns/ and 
the creation of better feeling among millions of scouts of our own 
and other lands, constitute a latent but powerful and rapidly 
growing factor for universal good-will and peace.” 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE CHIEF SCOUT EXECUTIVE IN HIS 
NINTH ANNUAL REPORT TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
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A Catholic Service at a Milwaukee Scout Camp 


The Spirit of Fellowship Hill 

Historically, religious sects or bodies have not been 
conspicuous for their tolerance toward each other. 
We of the present generation do well to remember that. 

1) Associated Charities, 2) Council of Church 
Boards of Education, 3) The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, 4) The Inter- 
Church world movement, 5) joining of hands to 
avoid duplication in the field of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, 6) the fusion of Protestant denomination 
in certain small communities, 7) a war chest in¬ 
cluding Y. M. C. A., K. C., Jewish Welfare Board, 
Salvation Army, etc., in one and the same appeal— 
these things have come in the present generation. 

One Priest with the American Army overseas had a 
Jew for an organist and a Methodist Chaplain to help 
him set his altar for service. Why not? 

Are the old religious convictions and faiths weaken¬ 
ing so that men are more alike in that they have in 
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common relinquished the vital things of their faiths? 
No—a new spirit has been growing,—The new spirit of 
Fellowship. 

Symbolic of this new spirit was the Sunday after¬ 
noon Fellowship Hike at the First National Confer¬ 
ence of Scout Executives at the Palisades Park, Scout 
Camps near Tuxedo, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1920. The 
three hundred men and numerous visitors went up 
onto a mountain and on the bald peak of one of the 
Catskills sat down in the great Cathedral of the 
Almighty, with a great, inspiring, solemnizing pan¬ 
orama of nature spread in tens of thousands of tree 
clad acres and blue lakes before them merging in the 
distance into the deep blue of the sky of a waning but 
perfect September day. 

The speakers stood in front near the edge of the 
cliff silhouetted against the panorama and the sky— 
and for what purpose? 

Catholic—Hebrew—Protestant in turn pointed the 
group to the lofty trails of Fellowship in human 
service to boys. 

Monsignor John J. Dunn, Chancellor of the 
Arch^Diocese of New York—personally rep¬ 
resenting Arch-Bishop Hayes. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free Synagogue 
of New York City. 

Dean Howard Robbins, Dean of the Episco¬ 
pal Cathedral of St. John the Divine of New 
York City, personally representing Bishop 
Burch. 

Each in turn inspired and generated Fellowship in 
a renewed consecration—for each in his own way and 
faith—to a richer spiritual life to pass on to boyhood 
recognizing that one cannot pass on that which he 
does not possess. 

Does a Catholic sacrifice anything in cooperating 
toward lofty ends with a Protestant or Jew? Must he 
surrender the distinguishing elements of his creed or 
faith? By no means! 
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He should possess deep religious convictions. He 
should work at them too! He should genuinely hold 
his faith to be the best, the true,—else why hold it— 
he should be willing even to give his life for his faith— 
But in the new spirit of Fellowship (the spirit and 
letter of the Twelfth Scout Law) he will generously 
and genuinely accord to every other man and his 
faith the same respect and consideration demanded 
for his own. 

Such a golden rule—such doing unto others what 
one would they should do unto him— and doing it 
first means that liberty in thought and religion is a 
fact—for men may hold differing views and not have 
to fight about them—but instead may stand shoulder 
to shoulder in consecration, lofty purpose, worthy 
example in character and citizenship service to boy¬ 
hood in which, please God, there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Catholic nor Protestant, White nor black, 
Bond nor free, Plenty nor poverty—but where the 
worth of manly genuineness is the spiritual coin of the 
realm of Fellowship. 

This is the message of the spirit of Fellowship Hill. 

Scouting and the School 

1) The aims of Scouting and the Schools are in part 
closely related. Each is trying to pass on to the boy 
something from the experience of the race. Their re¬ 
lations are fundamentally cordial and cooperative. 
There is no ground for competition as their activities 
are supplemental and entirely voluntary on the part of 
the boys and the leaders. 

Scouting is fundamentally pledged to express boy 
life, so among its constructive things, recreation and 
fun must ever be kept prominent. 

Scouting begins both when and where the school 
day stops as it provides something socially and per¬ 
sonally valuable and attractive for his leisure time. 
Scout use of part of the boys leisure means that the 
work of the school has been fortified to that degree. 
The boy has more leisure time than school time in his 
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year and the leisure time activities may nullify char¬ 
acter building efforts of the school. Scouting affords 
for this period attractive activities which compete 
with the educatively uncensored but operative, street, 
playground, movie, swimming hole, etc., etc. 

2) Scouting, however, must keep its methods, its 
technique, its spirit separate and distinct and removed 
from school class room precedure. Scouting should 
view with grave concern, efforts to teach it by adding 
it to the school curriculum. Scouting is not a thing 
to be taught via the four-walls-of-a-room method, it 
is a program to be lived —and where possible in the 
out-of-doors. 

3) Specific Acts of Cooperation. 

a) The free use of school buildings as meeting places 
for the troop of the neighborhood is widely practiced. 
School Boards make needed appropriations or arrange¬ 
ments with their School janitors. This is education¬ 
ally sound as making for a wider educational use of the 
school plant which often stands idle and unused 16 
hours or more out of the 24. This affords the school 
as a social agency an opportunity to serve and be 
related to a widened circle. 

b) In some places the Board of Education has pro¬ 
vided offices for the local Scout Movement and in a 
few cases have carried their desire to help even to the 
point of paying the executive salary. 

c) The sponsoring of troops by the school as parent 
institution and the active use of the scout program to 
reach its boys. 

In a recent report of a survey of Boy Conditions in 
New York City, Mr. W. A. Whiting of the National 
Council Staff included in his report the following 
Socially Sound scheme for organizing scouting in the 
schools of that city. 

c-1) The Troop Committee, that bulwark of Scout¬ 
ing efficiency is really the key to the success of the 
project. How should this be provided to safeguard a 
mere “teacher and a group of boys” relationship? 
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There must be some method or device for tying the 
scout endeavor among the boys of a school, back into 
the permanent life of the community, even as is the 
case with a church. (See Chapter I, page 2.) 

This the report indicates should be secured from 
some permanent group of citizens from the neighbor¬ 
hood and tied in some way to their school as center or 
meeting place. 

Among the different groups thus used were “The 
Parent-Teachers’ Association,” “The Child Welfare 
Association” of one school and the Parents, “The 
Neighborhood Association,” The School-Social Center 
or Forum, etc., etc. 

Where no such group existed, a new association was 
formed along similar lines and known as the Citizen¬ 
ship Training Association of the area in question. 

c-2) This group finds the leadership within the 
group and its geographic or interest constituency— 
among the finer qualitied men of its own peculiar 
language group. 

c-3) The School is the meeting place and the 
school authorities maintain close relations with the 
troop, including a membership on the Troop Com¬ 
mittee. 

The social basis of this method is admirable. It is 
helping the neighborhood to help its own boys 

and further ties them to their own school which alike 
for native and foreign groups is the enabling source 
of national power and unity. 

d) The members of the faculty and officers of the 
school are widely used as instructors and as leaders. 
The school superintendent is frequently made a mem¬ 
ber of the Court of Honor or given other important 
tasks. 

e) The scout group of boys is often used as such by 
the school for various services or the accomplishment 
of certain ends within the group itself. 

Close cooperation here is much to be desired. The 
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scoutmaster can often help hold a boy up to a higher 
standard of school work and can help tide him over 
difficulties which might lead the boy to drop out. 

The scout spirit and ideals are invaluable morale 
elements which can enrich the school spirit with the 
influence of oft-needed qualities. 

f) While the Scout leadership in a community would 
never take the attitude of telling the school officers 
how they should run their schools, it is well to keep in 
mind the psychological soundness of the program and 
the high rank accorded it by outstanding educational 
leaders. 

A Working Agreement 

The following letter is of. interest as indicating lines 
of cooperation projected in Baltimore, Md. 

November 1920. 

To the Board of School Commissioners, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to the suggestion made at the informal luncheon 
Conference of the Board of School Commissioners on November 10th, 
we take pleasure in placing before you the following suggestions bear¬ 
ing upon building better boyhood for Baltimore. 

The Baltimore Local Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
recognize that, 

(1) About one third of a boy’s time is unorganized leisure. 

(2) That what boys do fixes their habits. 

(3) That Baltimore is therefore vitally concerned in giving boys 

a chance to do right things under the leadership or right 
hearted men. 

And therefore respectfully suggests, on behalf of the citizenship 
and boyhood of Baltimore,— 

(A) That the Board of School Commissioners should co-operate 

with us in every possible way in helping our boys. 

(B) That the Board of School Commissioners give favorable 

consideration to the authorization and necessary provision 
for the opening of school buildings for the use of the 
Scout troop or troops from the vicinity of the school, as 
such needs individually arise from time to time. 

(C) That the Board of School Commissioners, through its Execu¬ 

tive the Superintendent, suggest to the Principals of the 
City Schools, that they inventory the boy conditions 
about their schools and in the light of the facts revealed be 
prepared to try to help give leadership to having the leisure 
time of these boys organized and filled with useful things. 
In the making of such boy condition surveys, the individual 
principals may call upon the local Scout Headquarters for 
expert help. 

(D) That a socially sound method of reaching such groups of 

boys with constructive influences is, 

(1) Use the Parent-Teacher or Neighborhood Association 
of the school or a new group made for that purpose, 
as the permanent group to assume responsibility for 
thus helping its boys, and as a first step have them 
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appoint a Troop Committee of three men with the 
Principal as an additional and advisory exofficio 
member of the committee. 

(2) This group would then select a man of character and 

influence as a Scoutmaster who would be approved 
and trained by us. 

(3) The authorization for the use of the building would be 

sought from the Board of School Commissioners. 

(4) The boys would then be brought together and be given 

the benefit of the Scout character-building and citi¬ 
zenship training leisure-time program. 

Scouting teaches boys to do by doing and teaches them citi¬ 
zenship through serving. The Local Council of Boy Scouts of America 
of Baltimore, therefore, stands ready to serve the schools and the boys 
in every possible way and will welcome such opportunity. 

Yours for better Boys in Baltimore, 

ROBERT GARRETT STUART S. JANNEY 
ALFRED R. RIGGS B. M. BERNHEIM, M.D. 
WM. BURDICK, M.D. W. H. MORRISS 
H. A. ALLERS S. WALTER PARKS 

Signed—JOHN H. SKEEN, Chairman, 

Executive Committee. 



Kansas City Scouts in the School of the Out-of-Doar& 


Scouting and Labor 

Scouting is concerned with the life enrichment of 
the individual boy and on that service platform com¬ 
mends itself to employer and labor union and parent 
and church alike. During its early years, the move¬ 
ment was viewed with suspicion here thinking it 
savored of militarism, which its uniform may have 
suggested. 

Scouting is in no sense militaristic, indeed that is 
one thing which it is not. It is concerned with 
character building, citizenship training, and physical 
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fitness. The few marching formations learned by 
most troops are solely for parade or safely marching 
through crowds. 

Labor, at first, was concerned about the use of 
scouts in strikes, but Scouts are not thus used. The 
result of the clearing up of these two points has been 
the widespread labor endorsement of Scouting. 

The results of the investigations of the Committee 
on Schools of the Illinois Federation of Labor are in¬ 
cluded herewith. They should prove helpful to 
executives in dealing with various labor groups. 


Federation of Labor Report on Scouting 

Joliet, Illinois, Oct. 15, 1917. 

“To the Officers and Delegates, Thirty-fifth An¬ 
nual Convention of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. 

Greetings: 

After a careful investigation of all reports, papers 
and documents available bearing on the Boy Scout 
Movement, a subject referred to this committee for 
investigation, we submit the following 

1) Origin of Boy Scout Movement. 

2) Militarism and Interference with Labor arouses opposi¬ 

tion. 

3) Labor’s opposition forces change of Policies. 

4) Two Boy Scout Organizations in the United States. 

5) The United States Boy Scouts. 

NOTE—(The above paragraphs in the report are not re¬ 
printed here as their content is covered fully in the scout 
literature. They refer largely to the militaristic program 
of the U. S. Boy Scout organization, dissolved by court 
action instituted by the Boy Scouts of America as set forth 
in the Scoutmaster's Handbook (1920) pages 475 to 479C 

6) The Boy Scouts of America. 

7) Congress Highly Commends Boy Scout Movement. 

8) Federal charter & Constitution of Boy Scouts of 

America. 

9) Boy Scouts of America Laws. 

10) Participation in Public Functions. 

11) Movement is Non-Competitive, Non-political and 

Non-partisan. 

12) Movement is not Military. 
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13) Helpful in reducing Juvenile Delinquency. 

14) Comprehensive Educational Plan. 

The materiel in paragraphs 6-14 are not re-printed 

here as they are already known to the Scout Executive 

being merely a summary of facts and purposes of the Boy 

Scouts of America. 

The remainder of the report (paragraphs 15-19) is pub¬ 
lished in full. 

15) “Labor’s Attitude Not Hostile, but Friendly. 

Unfortunately, from the evidence at hand, it appears that 
the Boy Scout movement has continued to be involved in the 
discussion of militarism, based entirely upon unmistakable 
evidence here and there of an unfortunate misinterpretation of 
the real aims and purposes of the Boy Scouts of America move¬ 
ment, and because of the United States Boy Scouts and other new 
movements of this character. The workers’ opposition to the 
Boy Scout movement finally resulted in a thorough investigation 
of the subject by the American Federation of Labor and its 
approval of the Boy Scouts of America organization. 

At the annual meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in Rochester, N. Y., 1912, the Executive Council, 
after having completed a most thorough and far-reaching investi¬ 
gation into the aims and objects of the Scout movement, recom¬ 
mended the rejection of the resolutions which had been introduced 
denouncing the Scout movement in this country, and further 
recommended co-operation on the part of labor men, and the 
keeping in such touch with the movement as might help to pro¬ 
mote its activities and its purposes to guard against militarism in 
any form. The report pointed out that the criticism which had 
been made by laboring people in different parts of the country 
was largely based upon misunderstanding caused by the United 
States Boy Scouts and their military program. 

One of the Vice-Presidents of the Federation wrote in 
connection with the investigation as follows: 

Since reading your letters and printed matter, besides listening 
to your interesting talks on the subject, I have experienced a change of 
heart about the Boy Scouts, and aversion on my part is being succeeded 
by a lively interest. 

The Treasurer of the A. F. of L. wrote as follows: 

I am fully convinced of the very great value of the Scout move¬ 
ment to the boys of our great nation. After investigating their work 
and what they are being taught, the movement has my hearty approval. 

It was also because of this confusion that the Massachu¬ 
setts State Federation of Labor at first condemned the Boy Scouts 
Movement, but later reversed its attitude, as is evidenced in the 
following extract from a letter sent last November by Martin P. 
Joyce, representing the committee to investigate the Boy Scouts 
of America, appointed by the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, to Mr. Samuel Gompers: 

Th# Committee is going to present the following recommenda¬ 
tion to the Executive Council meeting of this organization: 

That the Massachusetts State Branch, A. F. of L., endorse the 
Boy Scout Movement and that officers of the C. L. U.’s and local unions 
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shall heap in constant touch with the Movement, so as to prevent its 
activities or purposes being directed toward any military movement or 
militarism in any form, and matters affecting the rights and interest 
of the working people that the Boy Scout Movement be urged to a 
constantly closer and more sympathetic attitude toward the organ¬ 
ized labor movement in its work and struggle for the achievement of a 
higher material, political, moral and social standard for the toilers of 
our State. 

Our investigation also disclosed the fact that the United 
Mine Workers of America some time ago adopted a law pro¬ 
hibiting members of that organization from joining the Boy 
Scout movement. This action of the United Mine Workers of 
America was evidently predicated upon a similar confusion of 
organizations, because on May 28, 1917, the Executive Board of 
the United Mine Workers took the following action regarding the 
Boy Scouts of America, thus placing its stamp of approval upon 
this particular organization: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 28th, 1917. 

To the Officers and Members, 

United Mine Workers of America. 

Brothers: 

Those in whose hands, for the present at least, are placed the 
destinies of our nation, have emphasized the necessity of utilizing dur¬ 
ing the present war all the resourcesof our nation. Threatened short¬ 
age in the world-wide supply of food stuff has been presented to the 
people of our country and all have been impressed with its alarming 
nature. Civic organizations of all kinds, as well as individuals, are 
being constantly appealed to, to contribute toward an increase in the 
food supply and to render such service as may lie within their power 
during the critical period through which our country is now passing. 

The organization known as the Boy Scouts of America, Cs one of 
the organizations whose services are being used in a most helpful 
manner. The membership of this organization is being encouraged 
to till the soil, tend gardens, harvest crops and render such other civic 
service as they maybe able to perform. In view of the fact that the 
constitution of the United Mine Workers provides that those who be-. 
long to the “Boy Scout Movement'* are not eligible to membership in 
our organization, many members of our union as well as the sons of 
members of our organization are denied the privilege of Joining the 
Boy Scout Movement and in this co-operating manner give the service 
to the community in which they live and our nation as well, which they 
are asked to perform. 

In line, therefore, with patriotic responses which are being made 
by individuals and organizations in every section of our great country 
to the call of our nation, the International Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America recommends to the membership of 
our organization that the prohibition incorporated in the laws of our 
organization against members of our union joining the Boy Scout 
Movement be suspended until the meeting of the next international 
convention, and that until then at least, the membership of our union 
and the sons of members of our organization who desire to Join the 
Boy Scouts of America be permitted to do so without interference in 
any manner whatsoever with their membership in the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

By order of International Executive Board. 

Fraternally yours, 

JOHN P. WHITE, President. 

FRANK J. HAYES, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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16) Socialists 9 Attitude. 

It would seem that the Socialist party itself has been 
prompted in its opposition to the Boy Scouts of America by 
reason of this contusion and misunderstanding and that there 
exists no real opposition to the Boy Scouts of America. In 
support of this conclusion we submit herewith copy of a letter 
sent by Mr. Eugene V. Debs to Mr. Lanfersiek, wherein he 
distinguishes between the United States Boy Scouts and the 
Boy Scouts of America, condemning the former organization and 
approving the Boy Scouts of America movement. 

DMtmber 18th, 1915. 

Dear Comrade Lanfersiek: 

Please take the time out of your busy hours to read carefully the 
enclosed correspondence in regard to the “Boy Scouts of America.** 
Also please examine the literature of said organization referred to in 
the letter of Mr. West, Chief Scout Executive, which 1 am asking him 
to send you if he has not already done so. 

Of course, I understand the party attitude and the attitude of 
Socialists generally toward Boy Scoutism so far as it is designed to, in¬ 
culcate and express the spirit and purposes of militarism and war. 

But there are Boy Scouts and Boy Scouts, as appears quite plainly 
from the reading of enclosed correspondence and the literature of the 
organization Mr. West represents. 

1 have Iona hesitated about this matter because in common with 
other Socialists I confess to having been deeply prejudiced against the 
very term, and 1 think it is due to the same prejudice that the party 
has been influenced to take its stand against this later and altogether 
different Boy Scout organization. 

A careful examination of the facts presented to me by the officers 
of this organization convinces me that our party should at least give 
said organization the benefit of a fair investigation befora pronouncing 
judgment against it. To this end I venture to suggest that you have 
the matter brought up at the next meeting of the National Executive 
Committee and see if the matter cannot be reopened and a committee 
appointed to make the investigation here suggested and report back 
for such action as may be deemed proper. I think this is but fair to 
the 44 Boy Scouts of America** and to those young men and boys who 
desire to be members of both the Socialist party and the Boy Scouts* 
Organization. 

Of course, I need not explain that if this organization in any 
manner fostered militarism I should not have the slightest use for it. 
But it does nothing of the kind. On the contrary, its literature con¬ 
tains some of the strongest articles against militarism, war and blood¬ 
shed, and some of the noblest pleas for human brotherhood and peace 
that 1 have ever read. This new organization, it seems to me, is suffer¬ 
ing the sins of its precursor, the one patronized by Hearst, and which 
had for its purpose the teaching of murder to the young in the name 
of patriotism. 

Free from all taint of militarism there is much in such an organ¬ 
ization for the young to commend it and I confess to a liking for its 
teaching of manliness, its attention to bodily health and vigor, its 
stimulating out-doors program and its inculcation of principles of 
mutual kindness and mutual help among its members. There is much 
else to be said in its favor and 1 do not know why it should not be a 
good thing for young Socialists to join and there mingle with the 
youth of the land for purposes of common betterment along lines to 
which 1 can see no possible objection but everything to commend. 

If there is anything in the organization that countenances war 
or cruelty to man or beast I have not discovered it. 

The party, I know, does not mean to be unfair, and if its present 
attitude is unjust it is due to the general impression it has received of 
Boy Scoutism from the Hearst military organization. 1 have asked 
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Mr. West to communicate directly with you and I am sure his claims 
will have all consideration at your hands. 

Thanking you for myself for any attention you may give this 
matter, 1 remain, as ever, 

Yours fraternally, 

(Signed) EUGENE V. DEBS. 

17) No Opposition Whatever to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

September 25th of this year your committee sent out a 
circular letter to each and every International Trade Union and 
to every State Federation of Labor, asking them to furnish your 
Committee with all data they may have on hand, evidencing the 
attitude of their respective organizations on this subject. 

From the replies received and with the exception of the 
foregoing reports, every International Trade Union and State 
Federation of Labor having responded, has advised your Com¬ 
mittee that their respective organizations have at no time con¬ 
demned the Boy Scouts of America. The American Federation 
of Musicians, which has had occasion to complain on several 
occasions because of competition with the Bov Scouts’ bands, 
advised your committee that the American Federation of Musi¬ 
cians was opposed to the so-called United States Boy Scouts, and 
other independent Boy Scouts’ organizations which have no con¬ 
nection with the Boy Scouts of America, and who are founded 
on military lines, but they have no objection whatever to the 
Boy Scouts of America and that this organization meets with the 
full approval of the American Federation of Musicians. 

Mr. Edward P. Usher, President of the Toledo Central 
Labor Union, in behalf of that organization, also approves of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and as proof of this statement we submit 
the following letter sent by Mr. Usher to Mr. J. St. Clair Menden¬ 
hall, Scout Executive, situated in Toledo, Ohio: 

I desire to offer my congratulations upon the good work the 
Boy Scouts of Toledo are doing under your able management and 
direction. 

I feel that this organization is doing a service for the boys that 
merits the appreciation of the general public. It teaches the boy to 
live morally and to be of service to his fellows and in that way is helping 
himself to grow into'a better man to the advantage of himself and to 
the benefit of the community. 

I wish the Boy Scout Movement every success. 

The Georgia Federation of Labor has also investigated this 
subject, and after a thorough investigation, has condemned the 
United States Boy Scouts organization, and approved the Boy 
Scouts of America. In its report, the Georgia Federation of 
Labor finds that the ideals and activities of the Boy Scouts of 
America are for peace and the building up of body, mind and 
character; that the rifle is not a part of their equipment, and that 
the Boy Scouts of America is an organization that under its 
present policy is a developer of the best qualities in a boy and a 
movement that has for its ultimate object the molding of better 
citizens, and should therefore be encouraged. 
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18) Attitude of A. F. of L. Approved and Boy Scouts 
of America Endorsed. 

In view of the facts disclosed by the investigation of your 
Committee, we find that character development is the real ob¬ 
jective of the Boy Scouts of America organization, and that every 
step in its Scouting program is but a means to this end. The 
variety and interest of, as well as the practical knowledge insured, 
bv its teachings, are after all but a means for holding the interest 
of the boys under such leadership as will bring about character 
development. This character development manifests itself in 
health, efficiency, chivalry, loyalty, patriotism, and good citizen¬ 
ship. 

Your Committee is in full accord with the patriotic ideals, 
having prompted the International Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers of America in its recent favorable decision on this 
subject and as herein reported. We heartily approve the con¬ 
clusions and recommendations adopted by the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor at the Rochester Convention in 1912, which provide 
“that we do not denounce the Boy Scout Movement; that on 
the contrary, the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
shall keep in constant touch with the movement, so as to prevent 
its activities or purposes being diverted toward any military 
movement, or militarism in any form, and that in matters 
affecting the rights and interests of the working people, that the 
Boy Scout movement be urged to a constantly closer sympathetic 
attitude toward the organized labor movement in its work and 
struggle for the achievement of a higher material, political, 
moral and social standard, for the toilers of our country.” 

19) Conclusion. 

Your Committee therefore recommends that inasmuch as 
the movement of the Boy Scouts of America is under the watch¬ 
ful eye of the officers of the American Federation of Labor, that 
we approve of this organization, and that we be guided by these 
conclusions until we feel justified in following some other course. 

We further recommend that the United States Boy Scout 
organization be disapproved of and all other independent move¬ 
ments of a similar character, because of their teachings of militar¬ 
ism and blind obedience and subserviency to the employing 
interests. 

In recommending approval of the Boy Scouts of America 
we suggest that this organization be urged to a constantly closer, 
sympathetic attitude toward the organized labor movement in 
its work and struggle for the achievement of a higher material, 
political, moral and social standard for the toilers of our country.” 

The Merit Badges 

The vocational significance potential in the merit 
badge program should prove attractive to and be en¬ 
couraged by labor groups, as they afford a lad the 
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chance to master the rudiments of crafts and thus 
expedite his mastery of the trade or profession of his 
choice. 

The labor unions contain many skilled Masters of 
merit badge subjects who are available, if otherwise 
suited, as special subject instructors. 

Scouting and Men’s Societies 

There are a number of groups of picked men in our 
communities, which are taking an active interest in 
boyhood. 

Conspicuous among these are Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lion Clubs, Chambers of Commerce and others. 

These groups stand officially ready to cooperate in 
programs of boy welfare. Their service to Scouting 
and other Boys’ work efforts has been tremendous and 
is potentially more so. 

Lodges, unions, and many social groups are often 
glad to render non-partisan service to the boys through 
the scout program. 

Scouting and Other Boys’ Work Agencies 

“Scouting neither seeks nor desires a mo¬ 
nopoly in boy service.” Relations with Boys’ Clubs, 
Woodcraft League, special church and Sunday School 
Societies, Settlement House and Community Center 
Clubs, Y. M. H. A., Y. M. C. A. and K. C., etc., are 
fundamentally relationships of fellowship and co¬ 
operation. With all these in action, there are still 
myriad boys untouched. 

In the main, the relationships to other boys’ work 
agencies have been happy and co-operative. Naturally 
in some instances there has been friction, due princi¬ 
pally to misunderstanding and to personalities. In 
order to bring about a much clearer understanding of 
the motives and work of the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Y. M. C. A., the Boys’ Workers of the Y. M. 
C. A. at their conference in May, 1920, at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, adopted the following resolution: 

“Recognizing the splendid contribution 
which the Boy Scout program is making to 
the boy-life of the nation, it is recommended 
that the Association maintain a policy of cor- 
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dial friendship toward and a spirit of co¬ 
operation with the Scout Movement. 

We recommend the appointment of a joint 
National Commission of representatives from 
the National Boy Scouts of America and 
from the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the consideration of methods of co-opera¬ 
tion and relationship between the two Move¬ 
ments.” 

The Boy Scouts of America gladly responded to 
this invitation to participate in the Joint Commission 
and the Commission will at an early date issue a joint 
statement on relationships. 

Organized for Service 

The policy of the Boy Scouts of America is one 
about which there can be no doubt—it is fixed by the 
constitution of the Movement as well as by its ideals 
of service. 

1) The Boy Scouts of America neither seeks nor 

desires monopoly in boy service. 

2) Its purpose is clearly to “cooperate with existing 

agencies” in every possible way toward the 
welfare of boyhood. Every genuine, fair and 
honest agency has a right to such cooperation. 

3) When the Movement is invited into a com¬ 

munity by that community, its duty is to 
serve the boyhood to the best of its ability— 
indeed it is its duty to serve better than any 
other agency has done, if that be possible— 
but competitive criticism or mud-slinging or 
opposition should be clearly left to someone 
else to do. Let the Scout Executive stick re¬ 
ligiously and efficiently to his job of serving 
boys! The Community will recognize where 
merit exists. 

4) Where difficulty has arisen the Scout Executive 

and his council should search with care their 
own hearts and acts to see that they them¬ 
selves consistently live the Golden Rule and 
do no ill and give no cause for offense. 
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CO-OPERATION WITH AMERICAN LEGION 

Ever sinee the war veterans and posts have in 
individual cases sponsored scout troops and provided 
leadership but more recently a definite concerted 
effort has been made by the Legion under the direc¬ 
tion of its National Commander—Hanford MacNider, 
himself a local council member and firm believer in 
Scouting—to develop a nation-wide plan of co-opera¬ 
tion with the Boy Scouts of America in organizing 
new troops and in working to strengthen troops al¬ 
ready formed. 

There are at present (1922) some 6,600 communities 
in the United States which do not have any scout 
troops. It is hoped that the Legion may be successful 
in reaching these communities, which are for the most 
part in rural districts, where problems of leadership 
are particularly difficult. Much is hoped from the 
proffered service of the 11,000 Legion Posts through¬ 
out the country and the Scout Executive and the 
Local Council should make an earnest effort to get in 
touch with local post commanders and interest them 
in Scouting. 

In turn it goes without saying every Boy Scout 
troop will gladly hold itself prepared to serve the 
Legion in every way within its power. A good example 
of such service is the remarkable work done by Scouts 
of Kansas City and vicinity during last year’s Legion 
Convention, when a thousand or more boys were on 
duty as traffic aides, guides, messengers, guards of 
honor and so forth during the whole period of the con¬ 
vention, doing their task so well that the Legion voted 
them a resolution of appreciation in addition to a reso¬ 
lution endorsing Scouting and urging Legionnaires to 
become active workers as Scoutmasters, Troop Com¬ 
mitteemen and so forth. 

CO-OPERATION WITH ROTARY, KIWANIS, 
ETC. 

Boy Scouts are also well equipped for co-operative 
service with Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, Lions 
Clubs, Elks, Masons, etc., and as many of these clubs 
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and fraternal orders as possible should be interested in 
Scouting and drawn into active sponsorship where 
conditions warrant. 

Womens Clubs, Auburn Societies, Save-the-Flow- 
ers Clubs, Humane Associations and many other in¬ 
stitutions and groups will find it possible and advan¬ 
tageous to use Scout Service from time to time, and 
will in turn give loyal support to the Movement if 
properly approached and interested. 




THE SCOUT OATH 

On my honor I will do my best— 

1. To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey 
the Scout Law. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Scout Executive A. D. Jamieson, Detroit, Mich. 


“Community service is always possible to any 
troop anywhere. 

Conditions vary but there is always work to be 
done by the troop that wants to do it.” 

“The rule for Scouts should be:—Render service 
for service, give good measure, and do it first.” 

Handbook for Scoutmasters. 

Citizenship Through Serving 

“To be Helpful to Other People at all Times” 

Service to others is a fundamental principle of prac¬ 
tice in Scouting. Not only are important personal 
habits builded thereby, but citizenship itself is best 
taught and developed through actual service to the 
Common Welfare. 

READINESS TO SERVE is the working attitude 
demanded of those who would live in and help main¬ 
tain a real democracy. Such an attitude is builded 
by actual service. 

Scouting Serves in Peace or War 

Boy Scouts rendered such splendid service during 
the war period that many people came to regard the 
movement as existing only for such service. A 
prominent war-worker in a large city remarked on 
Armistice Day, “Well, what are the scouts going to do 
now that the war is over?” This question is an index 
to much of the favorable impression aroused by the 
Scout Movement by its extensive and varied war ser¬ 
vice.* 

This war service accomplished real results for the 
winning of the war, and it did more—it set a new pace 
for Scout service in peace time. And if, as we claim, 
we are peace Scouts, we must be no less aggressive in 

* See Handbook for Scoutmasters, page 229. 
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our peace service than in our war and pre-war service. 
Happily, reports from far and near indicate that the 
“Good Turn” means just as much to scouts and leaders 
now as during the hectic days of 1918. 

The By-Product of Service 

Just as the individual good turn becomes a vital 
part of the boy’s scout life, so the troop or community 
good turn became a vital part of Scouting in the com¬ 
munity. “Do a good turn daily,” while no doubt in¬ 
tended originally for the boy, has come to apply to the 
patrol, the troop and the entire scout community, and 
indeed the whole movement. The effect of this policy 
of “helping others at all times” has been what might 
be expected—the development of a community spirit 
among the troops just as the single “Good Turn” 
develops a corresponding phase of the boy’s character 
and produces in him a desire to be of service constantly. 

So the effect of scout service is two-fold. Like 
Shakespere’s quality of mercy, “It is twice blessed. 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” The 
outcome of the practice of the daily “Good Turn” is 
the daily strengthening of character, be it in the in¬ 
dividual, the troop or the whole body of Scouts. 

It is well for the Executive to keep definitely 
in mind that there is no publicity as effective as 
high-quality human service. No other single 
factor will put Scouting before the community as 
quickly, favorably and permanently as community 
service. Those communities which are consistently 
and adequately served, rarely disappoint the Council 
and Executive when finances as needed. 

Types of Service 

The troop and community “good turns” are now so 
universally practised that a lengthy treatment on the 
subject is unnecessary here. A partial summary of 
the diversified services rendered by troops, singly and 
in groups, during recent years will no doubt have value 
and be of interest. For clearness, the service is classi¬ 
fied: 

1. Campaigns (other than War Service) as Clean¬ 
up, Safety First, Etc., Participation in, 
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2. Civic celebrations, Parades, etc. (General) 
Participation in, 

3. Civic celebrations, Parades, etc. (Holidays or 
other Special Days), Participation in, 

4. Committee on Public Information, Co-operation 
with (War Service), 

5. Community Betterment and Service, as estab¬ 
lishing public drinking stations, shoveling snow, re¬ 
moving objectionable signs, etc. 

6. Churches, co-operation with, 

7. Conservation of Wild Life (Birds and Animals), 

8. Distribution of Literature, etc., 

9. Emergency Service in Disasters, Cyclones, 
Floods, Wrecks, etc., 

10. Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting, 

11. First Aid Service, 

12. Fish and Game Commissions, Co-operation 
with, 

13. Gardening and Food Conservation (War 
Service), 

14. Liberty Loan (War Service), 

15. Life Saving (Miscellaneous), 

16. Life Saving (Water Accident), 

17. Messenger, Guide and Usher Service, 

18. Miscellaneous Service, 

19. Park, Highway and Forestry Commissions 
and Departments, Co-operation with, 

20. Police, Co-operation with, 

21. Red Cross, Co-operation with, 

22. Relief Work (Local), 

23. Relief Work (War) other than Red Cross, 

24. Search for Lost Persons, 

25. Visiting Sick in Hospitals and elsewhere, 

26. War Saving Stamps Committee, Co-operation 
with (War Service). 

Some Typical “Good Turns” 

The annual reports of every troop and local council 
give interesting descriptions of many good turns. The 
following are taken at random from these reports: 

Omaha, Nebr. Scout Speakers Squadron gives four- ' 
minute talks at schools, churches and theatres on Humanity to 
Animals. 
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Waukegan, Wis. Scouts distribute window cards advo¬ 
cating good roads. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Scouts participate in Clean-up and 
Paint-up campaign and in distribution of Christmas gifts. Also 
many troops do definite work in building and placing bird houses. 

Yonkers, New York. Distribution of campaign letter and 
pledge cards to 8,000 homes for Scout financial campaign. 

New London, Conn. Scouts clean city streets of leaves. 
City administration presents medals to 52 Boy Scouts for keeping 
streets clean during the Influenza epidemic. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Thirty-seven scouts collect 2,000 
books and 20,000 magazines in emergency call by the American 
Library Association. 

Shoshone County, Idaho. Distribute masks and suits 
during the Influenza epidemic. Build two tourist camps. 

Brockton, Mass. Scouts secure signatures of voters on 
petition to legislature to pass act for the purpose of purchasing 
waste land for re-forestation. 

Elmira, N. Y. Scouts responsible for swimming and life¬ 
saving campaign under the auspices of the Red Cross. 

Youngstown, Ohio. Scouts aid Police Department dur¬ 
ing parades and participate in “Vote Ohio Dry” campaign. 

Stockton, Calif. Special Good Turn Day on which each 
scout brought the Associated Charities office food for needy per¬ 
sons, 36 families being served. 

Helena, Mont. Scouts checked city’s population for cen¬ 
sus. 

Gary, Ind. Collected data for State War Record. 

Lewiston, Mont. Fought forest fires near city. Gave 
Christmas cheer, including toys and books, to needy children in 
sixteen families. Entertained visiting boys from county at Fair 
grounds. 

Hammond, Ind. Scouts have three weeks campaign to 
rid streets and alleys of nails, collecting thus 161,794 nails and 
screws. 

. New Haven, Conn. Demonstration in school before sever¬ 
al hundred foreign born residents. 

Chicago, Ill. Teams of scouts cooperate with United 
Charities in caring for parties of women and children leaving and 
returning to city. Public instruction in life-saving and resuscita¬ 
tion of the drowned. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Each troop in city plants tree in Boy 
Scout Park as memorial to Theodore Roosevelt. 

Fitchburg, Mass. Special work at State Fair, rendering 
first aid to persons injured or taken ill, operating information 
booth, serving as press messengers and aids to manager. 

Meriden, Conn. Protecting the woods surrounding city 
from forest fires so efficiently that requests have come for repeti¬ 
tion of this w ork. Discovered two missing persons in territory 
surrounding town. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Decorated soldiers’ graves on Decora¬ 
tion Day. Conducted strangers to hotels at time of convention. 
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War Service Record 

Here is a very brief summary of the war achieve¬ 
ments of the Boy Scouts of America throughout the 
country: 

Located 20,758,000 board feet (5,200 carloads) of 
standing black walnut for gun stocks and aeroplane 
propellers. 

Collected over 100 carloads of fruit pits, enough 
for 500,000 gas masks. 

Conducted more than 12,000 war gardens and 
farms. 

Distributed over 30,000,000 pieces of Government 
literature. 

Rendered invaluable services for the Red Cross, 
the United War Work Committee and other na¬ 
tional organizations serving the Government. 

Served well in Food and Fuel Conservation. 

Confidential service for the Third Naval District. 

Performed countless individual acts of service to 
the Government, not recorded under any special 
classification. 

Presented a united front of patriotic zeal in every 
community, which in itself *was of incalculable value 
to the nation. 

Nearly 20,000 Scouts earned the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment Medal in the Liberty Loan Drives. Almost 
half that number qualified for bars, in addition: 
16,026 achievement buttons have been awarded for 
War Saving Stamps sales, also 8,221 ace medals, 
18,886 bronze palms, 1,726 silver palms, 212 gold 
palms. 

Translated into dollars, this means that the 
400,000 Scouts sold about $50,000,000 worth of War 
Savings Stamps, each Scout, therefore, sold an 
average of $125 worth. In the four Liberty Loans 
they secured close to 2,000,000 subscriptions, total¬ 
ing over $300,000,000. If all the boys of scouting 
age had done as well as the average Scout, they 
would have sold $7,500,000,000 worth of bonds. 
This exceeds the first two bond issues combined 
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West Orange, N. J. Scout Headquarters served as em¬ 
ployment bureau. 

Morris, Ill. Scout Executive leads in supervised play for 
entire town. 

Bucyrus, O. Scouts made six mile hike out of city to bring 
back Community Christmas Tree. 

Scranton, Pa. Assisted Curator of museum to label 100 
trees in park, furnishing tin labels properly lettered and put up. 

Detroit, Michigan. Scouts regulate pedestrian traffic on 
busy comers at Christmas time, also act as safety guides in direct¬ 
ing school children across busy streets. 

The following organizations and institutions which 
are represented in almost every city and town are 
among those he should seek to know and learn to 
use and serve. The telephone directory contains 
their address: 


Boys’ Club 
Playgrounds 
Settlement Houses 
Social Centers 
Institutional churches 
Y. M. C. A. 

Y. M. H. A. 

Knights of Columbus 
Public Library 

Trade and Vocational Schools 
Charity Organizations 
Children’s Homes and Orphanages 


Public Baths and Gymnasiums 
Street Railway Company 
Historical Society 
Rotary Club 
Kiwanis Club 
Lion Club 
Exchange Club 
Chamber of Commerce 
Merchants Association 
Advertising Club 
Parent-Teachers Association 
Big Brothers’ Association 


Departments of the City Government with which cooperation can and 
should be developed are: 

Board of Education Public Recreation Commission 

Fire Department Juvenile Court 

Police Department Ambulance Service 

Public Health Department Department of Public Charities 

Park Department 

State Government departments and agencies which will usually be found 
willing to place their resources at the disposal of the Boy Scouts are as follows: 
Agricultural Department Extension Department of the State 

Public Health Department University 

State Child Welfare Department State College of Forestry 

Conservation Commission State Park Department 


Reference to the city directory will probably indicate their personnel 
and the scope of their activities. 

Amongst the Departments of the Federal Government which are of 
interest to the Scout Executive are the following: 

Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. # 

(For full information on gardening, farming, animal, husbandry, etymology 
forestry, meteorology, etc.) 

Bureau of Public Health Service, 

Treasury Department 
288 First Street, Washington, D. C. 

(For information on public health, hygiene, sanitation, sex hygiene campaigns 
a and exhibits.) 

Smithsonian Institute, 

Washington, D. C. 

(For information about American History, North American Indians, Natural 
History, etc.) 

Superintendents of Documents, 

Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C. 
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(For all Government publications. Complete catalogues on special subjects 
provided by request.) 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

(For information on child hygiene, child labor, juvenile courts, etc.) 
Bureau of Fish and Fisheries, 

Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

(For full information on fish and fisheries.) 

Bureau of Education, 

Interior Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

(For information on educational matters, Americanization plans, etc.) 
National Park Service, 

Interior Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

(For information on the National Parks system.) 

Other organizations which can be looked to for cooperation: 

For leadership in first aid, life saving and swimming, write American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

For information about birds, National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 40th Street, New York 

City. 

Community Service. Inc., 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Boys’ Club Federation, 110 West 40th Street New York. 

International Committee, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 

City. 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Madison Avenue and 26th 
Street, New York City. 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 294 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Rockefeller Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

American Museum of Safety, 261 Madison Avenue, New York. 
National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue,Chicago. 


Reciprocity 

Scouting not only seeks to help boys to serve their 
community but also to have the community serve its 
boys. 

Habits in either case only result from actual doing. 
It is to the advantage then both of the boys and of 
Scouting as a Movement to give the community actual 
opportunities to serve the scouts. 

The “How” of Community Service 

By far the greater amount of such service is rendered 
in respQnse to definite requests for the help of the 
Boy Scouts. The City, the State and Nation, the 
Church, the School, Chambers of Commerce, Com¬ 
munity Funds (Peace Chests) all call upon the scouts 
for service, from distributing posters to hunting for 
lost children. How shall such requests be met? 
Shall the Executive alone be responsible for approving 
or denying such requests, or shall he seek the advice 
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from his council officers or his scoutmasters before 
agreeing to furnish scout aid for the undertaking in 
question? The answer to this question depends on 
circumstances. 

The Executive’s Decision 

When a request for service or cooperation involves a 
local or national policy which is clean cut in its bearing 
on the case, the Executive may well save the time of 
his officers by deciding at once how to treat the request. 
In this class are numerous requests for cooperation in 
marketing various commodities, ranging from sheet 
music to coffee, all of which, according to promoters, 
are being offered for sale for the sake of “aiding the 
Boy Scouts.” The Constitution and By Laws of the 
National Council offer very definite pronouncements 
on such matters. In Art. XVI, Sec. 1. of the By 
Laws, we read: 

“No members of the Boy Scouts of America, 
troop of scouts chartered council, or any officer 
or representative of the Boy Scouts of America 
shall have the right to enter into a contract of 
relationship of a commercial character involving 
the Boy Scouts of America unless duly authorized 
by the Executive Board and then only in connec¬ 
tion with the carrying out of the purposes of the 
Boy Scout Movement. Nor shall any local 
council, troop of scounts, or group of boys enter 
into a contract or business relationship with a 
business which may be construed as using the 
Boy Scout Movement for commercial purposes.' 
This is not to be interpreted however, as interfer¬ 
ing with any scout earning money for his own 
scout equipment or for his troop.” 

and Sec. 2. 

“Boy Scouts, collectively or individually, shall 
not be used in the solicitation of money or the sale 
of tags or other similar methods of solicitation of 
money in connection with efforts to raise money 
incidental to the expenses of Scouting.” 

The executive’s duty in such matters is to avoid 
commercializing the movement without interfering 
with the privilege of the individual scout. 

Likewise if approached with a request for scout help 
in advertising the merits of candidates for political 
office, even though the boys serve as private citizens, 
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the Executive must consider Art. Ill, Sec. 2 of the 
Constitution: 

“The Boy Scouts of America shall not, through 
its governing body or through any of its officers, 
its chartered councils or members, involve the 
Boy Scout Movement in any question of a political 
character but each official and member shall have 
freedom of thought and action as an individual.’ 9 

In many cases the executive’s experience will en¬ 
able him to say “Yes” or “No” at once in answer to a 
call for help, but he should not hesitate, if he finds 
himself in a quandary to consult his council officers 
regarding such matters, especially the scout commis¬ 
sioner and council president or his committee on 
Community Service. 

The Committee on Community Service 

In many Councils a standing committee of the 
Council has been most valuable in passing upon re¬ 
quests for service in which the use of scouts is involved. 

Such a committee may consist of three or five men, 
familiar with the established policies of the move¬ 
ment, eager to maintain the integrity of the “good 
turn” idea and close enough to troop work to sense 
the desires of Scoutmasters and boys in responding to 
calls for help. Better still, let the committee include 
in its makeup one or two representative Scoutmasters. 

The function of the Committee is to pass judgment 
upon requests for the services of Boy Scouts. Inas¬ 
much as such requests usually come directly to the 
scout executive, it will be his duty to see that they are 
passed on, in one form or another, to the committee. 
In so doing the executive may find it necessary to call 
the attention of the committee to those provisions of 
our National Regulations which stamp the Movement 
as non-political, non-sectarian, and non-commercial. 
He must insure the good name of Scouting by keeping 
before his committee, the proper criteria for judging 
the necessities for good turns. Such criteria include 
the National Policies already mentioned and, in addi¬ 
tion, these considerations: 
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(a) Can Boy Scouts render this service more effect¬ 

ively than any other agency? 

(b) Is the service such that every scoutmaster will 

give his whole-hearted support to it? 

(c) Will the parents of the Scouts agree that the 

service is a necessity and permit their boys 
to engage in it? 

(d) Has sufficient time been allowed in which to 

prepare to render the service on the basis of 
quality and efficiency? 

(e) Is the service so important as to be rendered in 

spite of the fact that scouts may have been 
burdened with other duties in the immediate 
past? 

£f) Will the service requested be effective in keeping 
before the scouts the idea of “ helping others 
at all times” and doing their duty to the 
Country? 

Formal Application Should be Made 

Many councils have adopted a formal procedure in 
handling service calls which seems to be effective in 
more ways than one. A written application, upon a 
form provided for the purpose, must be made by the 
person or society requesting help. Such application 
gives full particulars as to nature of service requested, 
time and place, guarantee of possible expense and 
endorsement of a responsible person. Depending 
upon circumstances this formal application may be 
passed upon by the Executive or referred to the com¬ 
mittee on Community Service. In either case it pro¬ 
duces these desirable results—(1) Elimination of many 
projects that are not even definite enough to put on 
paper. (2) Advance notice of need for service instead 
of last minute calls, always a bugbear to the Executive 
and his leaders. (3) Helps put Scouting on a more 
efficient basis. 

Efficient Execution of Community Service 

The efficient execution of a Community Service by 
Boy Scouts naturally depends upon the leadership 
which the undertaking receives. After an application 
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for service has been received and approved, the re¬ 
sponsibility for the next step usually devolves upon 
the Executive. He should realize first of all, that he 
is to be a real leader in the service himself, exercising 
his leadership in such a way as to get the work done 
by others and not undertake it himself. In other 
words he functions as an executive and avoids the 
danger of becoming a detail man. 

With this in mind he must realize that his chief 
concern is to get the scoutmasters behind him in his 
endeavors to carry out the service. Methods of en¬ 
listing the active co-operation of scoutmasters for 
Community service vary according to the size of the 
Community. It may be done by telephone, by per¬ 
sonal calls or by mail. Once the interest of the scout¬ 
master has been secured he becomes the intermediary 
between the executive office and the scouts. The 
executive should never invade the province of the 
scoutmaster and deal directly with the scouts. Need¬ 
less to say there are exceptions to this important rule, 
but in the main it should be rigidly adhered to. 

The extent of the service to be rendered will deter¬ 
mine the number of scouts or the number of troops to 
be reached, but if the service is extensive, every troop 
should be given an opportunity to participate, even 
if its participation is limited to one or two scouts. In 
this way scouts from various troops are brought into 
contact with each other and the occasion itself may 
serve as an element in the 100% duty records of the 
Council. 

After the scoutmasters have been reached, and while 
they are arranging for the participation of their scbuts 
in the service, the executive and his staff must see to 
it that the necessary preliminaries are carried out. 
For instance, in the case of poster distribution, there 
would be involved a geographical layout of the entire 
city in districts so that each pair of scouts might be 
assigned to a definite territory. Similar conditions 
would obtain in the case of Saving Stamp Campaigns, 
vacant house surveys, check-ups on the census and 
other city-wide services. 
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Give Due Credit to Scouts and Leaders 

It is quite important in this connection to insure 
accurate records of the troops and scouts participat¬ 
ing, so that proper acknowledgment of the service 
rendered may be made either in local newspapers, 
in scout publications, or at scout rallies. While a 
boy derives great satisfaction from the doing of a 
“good turn,” he feels a natural glow of pride at seeing 
his name in print or hearing his service acknowledged 
in public. 

At the conclusion of the service, the executive should 
not neglect the important factor of reporting the suc¬ 
cess of the undertaking to those persons for whom the 
service was rendered, as well as to the scoutmasters 
and boys who made it possible. The executive should 
make use of these opportunities to express appreciation 
for the scout service which they have rendered to the 
whole community, and he should so congratulate each 
scoutmaster who has cooperated in the service, that 
he will be eager to participate when the next call is 
made. 

The above statements strive to emphasize that qual¬ 
ity is a most important element in the rendering of 
Community services and that business-like methods 
will result, not alone in efficient service, but will pro¬ 
duce a very favorable impression upon everyone who 
witnesses that service. Let us never be careless in 
accepting responsibilities which we can not discharge, 
nor undertake, on behalf of our field, to do work which 
will be too much of a burden upon them. But once 
the word is given, let us proceed with careful prepara¬ 
tion, common-sense, and an earnest desire to carry 
out the principles of the Scout Oath and Law. 

Volunteer Good Turns 

Requests for community and national service be¬ 
came so numerous during the war that the respite after 
Armistice Day was more than welcome. The psycho¬ 
logical effect of the “good turn” upon the scouts them¬ 
selves, however, was not lost sight of, and many execu¬ 
tives planned volunteer “good turns” which are most 
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commendable. There is a very definite reaction in a 
boy which comes from participating in a community 
activity. He senses the fact that he is living up to 
the Scout Oath and carrying out the Scout Law. 
Any executive who lets an indefinite period elapse be¬ 
tween community “good turns” is not alive to the 
possibilities of the “Good Turn.” 

A few examples only may be cited to emphasize this 
point. Important community service which was 
volunteered by scouts as shown by council reports in¬ 
cludes the following: 

“Clean Up” Days, 

Building and erecting Bird Houses, 

Aiding police instead of Marching in Parades, 
Making and Distributing Toys, 

Taking Lead in Community Life Saving and Swim¬ 
ming Campaigns, 

Removing nails and glass from streets, etc., etc. 

The practical value of such activities to a movement 
whose chief objectives are character-building and 
citizenship-training will be recognized at once by 
every leader. 

“INTO CONGRESS THRU A GOOD TURN.” 

Hon. James Davis, for years representing Missouri in Washington— 
where he has been active in scout work told this story last year at 
a Washington Scout Celebration. He said: “One morning when I 
was about 20 years old, I was riding my horse into “town,” when by 
the road side, I came upon a boy, a mule, and a fallen sack of corn. 
The boy was helpless to reload. I got off my horse—removed my 
coat—loaded him and the com on the mule and went on my way 
forgetting the incident. 

A score of years had passed and I was candidate for Congress, in 
the primaries. I had heard that in one corner of the “enemy's coun¬ 
try” there was a fellow who was getting votes for me but I did not 
know him. I was nominated by 47 votes. At the county seat speech¬ 
making which followed, a big, sturdy, young man elbowed his way 
through the crowd to the stand, and extended his hand, saying: 'I 
don’t suppose yew remember me,' and I said 'No, I do not.’ 'Well, 
he said, 'do you remember a boy, a mule, and a sack of corn in the 
road some twenty years ago—and you, the fourth man to pass, stopped 
to help me on my horse?' 'Well,' he said, 'I’m that boy, and I vowed 
that day that I'd repay you some day and I've done it. We gave you a 
majority of 68 votes in our township.” 
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SCOUTS AS SERVICEABLE CITIZENS 
“Learning by Doing” 

Gleanings from 1920 Troop Reports 

In Kansas City, Boy Scouts annually participate in the 
sanitary survey of the city conducted under the auspices of the 
Health Department. Over 800 Scquts turned out last spring 
for this service which included a census of fire hazards and health 
menaces throughout the entire city. Similar service is being 
rendered in many other cities by Scouts. 

Among other things, Erie, Pa., Scouts built bird houses, 
conducted a Learn to Swim campaign, contributed to the Marne 
Memorial, aided in Salvation Army and Community Chest drive, 
acted as aides at Rotary Club Convention, decorated soldiers* 
graves, co-operated with the State Game 'Warden in planting 
wainut trees and distributed invitations to foreigners to attend 
Americanization classes. 

Troop 1 of Florence, Alabama, took school census, aided 
Chamber of Commerce in checking up Federal census, and 
instructed 2,500 people in the use and location of fire alarm boxes. 

Scouts of Casper, Wyoming, have formed an official “Sanitary 
Squad” which undertakes to see that the school yards and build¬ 
ings are clean and sanitary. 

Scouts of Bucyrus, Ohio, made an efficient collection of out¬ 
standing library books for the public library, conducted a clean-up 
in an old cemetery, resetting stones and markers, acted as guides 
and messengers for over 400 delegates at the State Young People’s 
Conference. 

Four hundred and three cases of efficient first aid rendered 
by Scouts during 1920 is the record of the Boy Scouts of St. Louis. 

In Arlington, Mass., Troop 6 supplies a chain of bird stations 
with food during the winter. 

In Trumansburg, N. Y., Troop 2 bought lumber, paint, etc., 
and made and placed village street signs. 

St. Paul Scouts distributed in one day 30,000 handbills and 
5,000 windshield stickers for Good Roads bill. 

Boy Scouts of Riverside, Cal., took a tree census, reporting 
not only numbers but species and location of each. For five 
years past they have guarded and patrolled the trails leading to 
the summit of Rubidoux Morning on the occasion of the Easter 
sunrise service. 

Scouts in Louisville, Ky., are organized as “Guardians of 
Property” and have taken a pledge to safeguard property at 
home, church and school. 

Detroit Scouts helped direct traffic during holiday rush, and 
are regular appointed traffic aides, operating in shifts near school 
buildings, using semaphore signals at bad crossings. 

Over 7000 Boy Scouts are registered as Forest Guides in the 
State of Pennsylvania, pledged to protect the wild animal and 
plant life of the state and practice and spread the doctrine of 
fire prevention. 

Tulsa,Okla.,Scouts carried on a “Spring offensive” against the 
bayworm and collected nearly a ton of glass, sharp pieces of metal 
and other debris from roads in the interest of tire safety. 
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PUBLIC OCCASIONS 

Asst. Executive A. H. Townsend, Queens, N. Y. 


The prestige of Scouting in a given community is 
dependent on the public appearance of the scouts as 
well as upon the lives they unconsciously lead. 
Troop exhibitions, parades, rallies, community good 
turns, mass meetings, and all scout activities wit¬ 
nessed by outsiders have a direct reaction on public 
opinion. Worth while public occasions, wisely plan¬ 
ned and successfully carried out will help educate the 
public and thus widen the service range of Scouting. 

Community Service 

The Community “Good Turn” by scouts often in 
connection with a public occasion such as a County 
Fair, a Clean Up Campaign, a local celebration, or a 
public holiday, affords an opportunity for the Scout 
Movement to appear before the Public in the very 
best light. This subject has been treated on pages 
219 to 227 of the “Handbook for Scoutmasters” and 
is also covered in this volume, Chapter XV. 

This chapter, however, will not concern itself with 
those public functions in which the scouts render 
services to other organizations or to the community 
but will confine the discussion to those occasions in 
which the program is primarily or entirely in the hands 
of the Scout organization. 

The Scout Rally 

Public meetings of scouts with a program of scout 
activities are commonly called rallies. A Parents' 
Night by the only troop in a small country town is a 
rally just as truly as the annual gathering of hundreds 
of troops in a metropolitan center. 
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Rallies usually consist primarily of scoutcraft 
demonstrations and scout contests. A review or in¬ 
spection of troops may be included. Most rally 
programs include one or more special features, such as 
a big game of “Flag-Raiding,” the award of scout 
badges, or a talk by a prominent personage. 

There are several variations of the rally, such as 
the Wild West Round Up, an Indian Pow Wow, a 
Water carnival, a Jamboree, etc. As a rule they 
follow the same general lines as the ordinary scout 
rally, but with a special emphasis on some one ac^ 
tivity. 

Morale and Publicity 

The rally has a two-fold aim:—first, to educate the 
participants and build morale; second, to educate the 
spectators and thus accomplish worthwhile publicity. 
This two-fold purpose must be kept in mind in pre¬ 
paring the program. The activities should be educa¬ 
tional and measurably spectacular for the benefit of 
the spectators. At the same time they should provide 
interesting and profitable opportunities for participa¬ 
tion by every scout. 

The Objectives 

In developing plans for the rally, the first essential 
is a definite objective. Is the rally to be primarily for 
the benefit of the spectators? If so, contests, demon¬ 
strations and other features must be devised to interest 
and educate the public. Is the rally to be primarily 
for the benefit of the scouts? If so, is it to consist 
primarily of contests or are there any new troops 
for whose benefit demonstrations of elementary 
scoutcraft should be included? What part of the 
program should be given to activities whose prime 
value is entertainment? What, if any, place shall 
purely athletic contests take in the program? What, 
if any, big feature shall be included in the program 9 
Upon the answers to such questions depend the site, 
program, and organization of the rally. 
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Balanced Program 

The program of a rally should be balanced precisely 
in the same manner as a troop meeting program. 
There should be a formal opening, then perhaps a 
formal review, next a period when all or nearly all of 
the scouts are engaged in games and contests, then 
demonstrations and special features, and finally a 
patriotic close. See the Handbook for Scoutmasters, 
page 240 and page 398 of this chapter. 

Rally Organization 

A Scout Executive, in preparing a rally, must cer¬ 
tainly live up to the scout motto—“Be Prepared.” 

The steps in organizations are approximately these: 

Determine date, place, general nature of rally—in 
committee or otherwise. 

Send out preliminary announcements. 

Plan program in detail including rules of contests, etc. 
This is best done in committee. 

Send out detailed notices to all scout troops at least 
one month before rally. 

Send out publicity at least once a week for month 
preceding rally. 

Appoint complete staff of officials—judges, referees 
clerks, “police”, etc. and make certain that each one 
accepts and understands his duties. 

Send out “follow-up” notice to all troops ten days 
before rally, giving explicit directions how to reach the 
place of the rally and where to report. In case of out-door 
rally, provide for postponement in case of rain. 

Get local reporters on job at rally. 

Start rally on time and keep it moving fast. 

After rally, take a vacation and sleep it off. 

The following suggestions are from National Field 
Scout Executive H. A. Gordon: 

Selecting the date 

Perhaps the first item is the date for any particular event. 
In the setting of a date for a public occasion, consideration must 
be given to school work, the predominance of troop meeting 
nights, whether or not it is to be an indoor or outdoor affair, 
whether it is to be held during the day time or in the evening, 
and the proximity to the summer camp opening or closing. It 
will be found that the headquarters officials are often so crowded 
with work, preparatory to camp, to such an extent as to lessen 
their effectiveness in putting over a successful public occasion. 
A day selected following too close to the end of the summer camp¬ 
ing season, will meet the obstacle of troops reorganizing and re¬ 
forming for the winter and in a more or less state of disconnected- 
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ness so far as their troop communications are concerned. In 
general, conflict between the rally and any other important 
scout activity is to be avoided. 

Scouting has attained such a vital relationship to the boy 
life of the country that religious holidays and meetings must be 
very carefully noted and the doing's of scouts so arranged as to 
not interfere or give offense in this respect. The going ahead 
with a large scout activity without care in considering other large 
civic gatherings, very often not only hampers the actual working 
out of the program clue to the Scouts being tied up with the other 
civic occasion, but in many instances alienates the good will of 
those in charge of the other civic gathering. 

Assembly hour should be set only after determination of the 
point of mobilization, the distance to such point, the transporta¬ 
tion facilities, physical conditions governing mobilizing inside 
and outside the grounds, whether or not there is opportunity to 
dispatch participating units simultaneously or in lesser numbers. 

The length of the program should not exceed two hours. 
While it may be possible to retain your audience, the program 
should close before the audience has tired—and close with a 
climax of interest appeal. 

In the actual running of the time schedule, everything should 
be so planned as to prevent interest-killing, trouble-inviting de¬ 
lays. 

Program Content 

The following kind of events may be considered either public 
or semi-public occasions: 

Scout field days, annual encampments, Courts of Honor, 
Formal demonstrations, emergency calls, Indian hunts, bear 
hunts, scout maneuvers, pageants, indoor rallies, Father and 
Sons’ Banquets, jamborees, dramatic presentations, com roasts 
and camp fires. 

Where possible it is well to have a formal opening of the 
occasion. At most out-door and many indoor affairs, this may 
assume the nature of a grand march, a formal review, massing of 
colors, and in fact anything which the facilities at hand will en¬ 
able the management to produce a formal effect with a large mov¬ 
ing mass. A short opening address may be used advantageously 
with emphasis on the “short,” formally introducing the officials 
in charge. 

In the games and contests used, care should be exercised to 
avoid complications or difficulties in the interpretation of rules. 
As far as possible the games should enable a large number of 
scouts to participate. Due care should be taken to see that the 
element of danger does not become hazardous. 

Demonstrations should be so staged as to make them easily 
seen and understood by the spectator. 

The use of the diagram of the actual site in the layout of the 
program, will be found most beneficial. Perhaps one of the most 
difficult phases of a public occasion is the arrangement of scout 
exhibits so as to insure their being looked over by the spectator. 
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In most instances, where the audience is not invited to look over 
the exhibits until after the main events have taken place, it has 
been found that very few retain sufficient interest to take the 
trouble to inspect them. The practice of the circus, un¬ 
doubtedly the result of evolution, of so arranging the layout as 
to require the public to pass through the menagerie before 
reaching the “big top,” is a sound principle and one worthy of 
being followed in scout events. There is often some delay before 
the program gets under way. It seems wise to use this period for 
the public to view the “inanimate exhibits.” 

It has also been found to be of value where a good scout 
band is available, to have one or two selections fitted into the 
program. 

The opportunity for cheering in mass by the various divisions 
or by the entire group should not be overlooked. 

Paraphernalia 

A careful list of all possible articles needed to properly cany 
out the program should be made. This should take into consid¬ 
eration signs, tickets, programs, wood for fire building, utensils for 
cooking, water for waterboiling contests, potatoes for potato 
races, spoons and eggs for spoon and egg races, sacks for sack 
races, etc. The big thing is to be sure that such a list is made 
up and someone given definite responsibility for it. 

Another essential for the Scout Executive is a budget appro¬ 
priation, sufficient to make any necessary purchases or incur any 
other expense necessary. Amounts to be spent never seem as 
large to an Executive Board when the Scout Executive asks for 
authority as they do when he has spent the money without 
authority and is asking their approval. 

Paraphernalia to be used will be found to be divided into 
that which it is necessary to purchase and that which you can 
borrow. The time element in delivery should not be overlooked 
as well as means of transportation to the site and last but not 
least, what disposition is made of this paraphernalia after the 
event. 

Site 

Whenever seasonable weather permits, scout public occa¬ 
sions should be held out of doors. The indoor affairs however, 
draw bigger crowds and are less liable to be interfered with by 
weather conditions. In the selection of an out-door site, the 
ability to police the grounds so as to control the spectators and 
the general public must not be overlooked. The search for a 
proper site should include the investigation of water facilities, 
seating of spectators and lighting facilities. Fire and panic 
hazards should not be overlooked, as well as the securing of 
police protection against the possibility of annoyance or inter¬ 
ference by hoodlums. 

Pre-Event Organization 

The long headed Scout Executive will have included in his 
coming year’s program, date and other considerations and have 
them read before his council Committee and approved for 
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execution. If in a large council, the Scout Executive should after 
the main features, such as main objective, site, date and general 
program have been decided, turn the details over to an Assistant 
Scout Executive. This should of course, be the Assistant who is 
in charge of activity. After the details of the program have been 
worked out as far as possible by the Headquarters staff, they 
should be laid before a Committee of Scoutmasters so that the 
details may be understood by them and advantage taken of any 
suggestions which they may have to make. 

Considerable benefit may be derived from a public occasion 
in the publicity which it is possible to secure. The public is 
interested in knowing who your chief judge is, for instance, where 
the affair is to be held, when the troop which won the champion¬ 
ship last year made its entries for this year's events. They are 
interested in seeing a picture of the scout who in the previous 
year’s event carried off the most points. They will read with 
mterest that the scoutmasters have met and considered and 
approved the general program. 

All of these things, if there is not an employed publicity 
agent, should be fed regularly through the Committee on the 
Council charged with the responsibility of handling publicity. 


Schedule 

In all undertakings involving the many items of detail such 
as arise in the successful execution of a large public occasion, the 
value of a schedule cannot be over estimated. The following 
schedule is given not with the idea of its completeness, but more 
with the idea of giving an example of what such a schedule is. 
Preceding year included in coming year’s general schedule: 


90th day preceding—Take up question of site. 


60th 

55th 

45th 

35th 

34th 

28th 


—Begin preparation of detail program. 

—Notify held of date and site. 

—Open with publicity.. Call meeting of Scout¬ 
masters' representatives. 

—Hold meeting of Scoutmasters' representatives. 

—Print or type rule and entry blanks. 

—Send out outlines of program and rules with entry 
blanks. 


27th 

26th 

25th 

24th 

23rd 

22nd 

20th 

19th 

18th 

16th 

15th 

13th 

12th 

11th 

10th 

9th 

8th 

6th 


—Compile list of paraphernalia. 

—Place orders for all necessary purchases. 

—Negotiate for all loaned material. 

—Complete organization.of event personnel. 

—Place copy of program in final shape for printing. 
—Order awards. 

—Follow up notices to the field. 

—Order for all signs. 

—Preparation of general orders. 

—Check delivery of printed program. 

—Check acceptance of the event officials. 

—Follow up to troops giving directions. 

—Delivery of all signs. 

—Formal invitations to council members, subscrib¬ 
ers and prominent citizens. - 

—Confirm site arrangements. 

—Start daily publicity in each paper, giving part of 
the entries, etc. 

—Publicity story. 

—Conference meeting of all event officials. Pub¬ 
licity story. 
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5th day preceding—Close receipt on entries. Publicity story. 

4th “ “ —Publicity story. Check receipt of awards. 

3rd “ ** —Publicity story. 

2nd “ “ —Publicity story. Call all papers and invite re¬ 

porters. 

1st “ “ —Final check on paraphernalia, phone or scoutgram 

to each event official. 

With the above it is not difficult for anyone to see how it can 
be applied to the working out of any public occasion. 

Advertising 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion that the best way 
to attract the public in addition to newspaper publicity, is the 
issuance of tickets and the wise distribution of them. Each 
scout should be given at least two for his family, and indeed it will 
stimulate scout attendance if each scout to get in has to have a 
ticket. Particularly should tickets be sent to council members, 
subscribers and prominent citizens. 

In the development of the printed program, there also lies 
opportunity for considerable publicity. The programs are 
usually of two styles, souvenir style and a plain working style. 
If the financial policy of a local council does not prohibit, con¬ 
siderable revenue may be secured through securing advertise¬ 
ments to be printed in the program. It might be well to say 
here however, that grave doubts exist as to the advisability of 
soliciting advertisements for a scout program because in many 
instances it has an undesirable effect upon the big effort made to 
secure money to run the council at home. 

These programs should of course be sent one to each scout¬ 
master previous to the actual taking place of the event. There 
does not seem to be any particular advantage however, in sending 
programs to your special guests, as they do appreciate a fresh 
program handed to them at the site with which to follow the 
events of the day. 

In this day of moving pictures and news specials, a publicity 
campaign is not complete unless all moving picture people are 
notified and means sought to insure their being on the ground 
to secure films. 

The impression of many council members and prominent 
citizens of very excellently conceived events has been very much 
lowered in the past due to the lack of competent reception com¬ 
mittee to meet them when they arrive at the site. It must be 
remembered that scout affairs are still a novelty, about which 
the public is still not thoroughly informed, and it goes a long 
way towards properly preparing a person’s mind if some affable 
scout man meets these folks on arrival and shows some concern 
over their being properly seated and made comfortable. 

Prizes and Awards 

Prizes and awards are very much like high grade, keen in¬ 
struments,—will do splendid work if properly used, but in the 
hands of inexperienced are apt to do much damage. The follow¬ 
ing is quoted from the book “The Boy Scout Movement as applied 
by the Church,” by Richardson and Loomis. 
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“Th« granting of prizas necessarily makes a distinction be¬ 
tween one and several. It pre-supposes a competition or 
engagement of some sort with others and implies un¬ 
certainty as to the outcome. Wherever it demands of one 
what cannot be attained by all it becomes a mockery and 
a joke. Only can it serve to show who among several is 
most skilled. A prize therefore, at its best, is nothing 
more than a recognition of the attainment by one of what 
all may, or at least should try to attain. It becomes an 
evidence of success on one hand, and on the other, of 
failure.'* 

With this in mind the Scout Executive should proceed with 
the formulation of his point systems for any contest events in 
such a way as to inspire the largest number of the whole to make 
some effort to attain the prize. The value of 1st—2nd and 3rd 
place in point contest is so generally known that it seems un¬ 
necessary to treat it in this chapter. 

It is the personal opinion of the writer that material prizes 
in the way of equipment, etc., are not of the same value that 
tokens of achievement are, such as medals, ribbons, cups, etc. 

Editorial Note:—The use of troop prizes or District 
awards strengthens collective unity. 

Rally Records 

Entry blanks should be provided which will give the name, 
troop number and so forth, and sufficient other information to 
identify the scout or team for the entry in which they are to go. 
It is always well also to include on this entry blank, the restric¬ 
tions which may pertain regarding the entrance, particularly 
regarding age, weight, rank of scout, etc. 

A’ tabulation of these entry blanks should be made up and 
placed in the hands of the marshals and of the clerks of the 
courses. 

In the meeting of judges and officials previous to the date of 
the event, it should be thoroughly agreed and understood from 
whom the clerks of the courses should receive annouD cement as 
to the winners. 

In the Scoutmasters’ Handbook, there has been written a 
very thorough set of standard rules under which to conduct 
various contests which are of a nature to be used in a large public 
event. It is recommended that these rules be used as a standard 
for a meet and in case any contest is not so covered, that either 
the scoutmasters representatives or the officials and judges should 
previous to the meet, formulate the standards under which the 
contest shall take place. 

Event Organization 

The organization for the actual performance for a public 
event more particularly those involving contests, divides itself 
into four groups, namely, mobilization, property, medical and 
records. The Scout Executive or his first assistant should be the 
Director of the Program. Assistant Directors should be appoint¬ 
ed for each of the four groups outlined above. Under Mobiliza¬ 
tion should also be an official announcer, official starter, cheer 
leaders, bugler, orderlies, chief judge and at least two other 
Judges, and a referee. 
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The referee should be the final authority on whether or not 
a team has complied with the conditions as agreed upon regarding 
handicaps, weights, equipment, etc. 

The Assistant Director in charge of property should'be 
responsible for seeing that all equipment and other paraphernalia 
which the scouts were not requested to bring, shall be on hand. 
He may have under him a Director of Exhibits, and if there are 
any concessions to be granted, they should be classified under this 
group. Care ought to be taken to see that sufficient scouts are 
assigned to this department to handle the moving of this material 
whenever that is necessary in the course of events. Placing and 
changing of all signs shall be handled by this department. 

The Medical Department may be in charge of a competent 
first aid man or physical Director with at least one able team of 
scouts on duty all of the time. 

The Record Department should be in charge of an Assistant 
Director who shall be responsible for keeping a correct score of 
winners, etc. 

The Director of the entire program should place himself in 
such position as to enable him to see as much as possible of the 
entire performance and will be in easy communication with all 
parts of the field. If the number of participants is large, it is not 
advisable for him to move at all from one point. He should 
have as many orderlies as there are district units with an orderly 
assigned to each unit, carrying only messages to and from that 
group. 

It will be recalled that in the schedule given previously in 
this chapter, the preparation of general orders is mentioned. 
These general orders have to do with the various matters which 
take place on the floor, or field, and can be prepared long before 
the date of the event. These general orders should cover such 
things as instruction to announcers to call assembly to order, 
instructions to the Mobilization Director to begin the grand 
march, instructions to the marshals to get the different teams for 
the next event, instructions to the leader of the band to play upon 
receipt of the order, and the like. 

It can very readily be seen how these general orders can be 
made to keep the entire assembly moving smoothly and simul¬ 
taneously and without interruption with a minimum amount of 
study on the part of the Director at the time they actually hap- 
pen. 

Large events of this sort are usually successful in proportion 
to the amount of time and study spent in advance upon such 
details.” 

County Rally Suggestions 

The following suggestions based on County Rallies 
in Monmouth County, N. J., by Executive M. L. 
Oxenham, while touching some points already men¬ 
tioned, contain much valuable experience. 
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The democratic principle of having the scoutmasters 
of competing troops participate in the making of 
arrangements, rules and standards will go far toward 
understanding and smooth going. 

“ Early announcements should be made as to the date and 
other details of a council rally. Every Scout official should be 
urged to send in suggestions, noting particularly the errors made 
in any previous rally. 

Most councils form a committee of scoutmasters to cooperate 
with the Scout Executive and the Commissioner in managing the 
rally and in drawing up detailed rules in advance. Preliminary 
publicity may be done in several ways. In our own council, we 
have used small posters and two color circulars, which are dis¬ 
tributed to all troops, schools, churches and posted in public- 
places. Invitations are prepared and mailed to officers of the 
council, subscribers and two for each scout to hand to his friends. 
We have found it advisable to print tickets also, which are dis¬ 
tributed in the same manner. 

About fifteen days before the rally, we issue a preliminary 
program, which gives the outline of the rally in detail, showing the 
time when each event is to be run off. This is usually sent to the 
troops with the entry blank, which is required to be filed about a 
week before the rally. It is hard to have the Scoutmasters under¬ 
stand that these entry blanks are needed, but is very necessary 
that they should be submitted when a large number of troops 
are concerned. 

As soon as possible the committee formulates the detailed 
rules, pertaining to the rally and submits them to the scout¬ 
masters. Upon their receipt, usually questions will arise which 
will cause these rules to be revised. For this reason, we have 
usually issued “final orders” a day or two previous to the rally, 
which contain any amendments to the rules and special notices 
for the attention of the troops. 

In framing up the final program, it has been found decidedly 
helpful to make a diagram of the field, and sketch out step by 
step the various events, marking them on the portion of the field 
to be allotted to that event. By thus imagining each move of the 
rally, serious mistakes have sometimes been prevented from 
occurring on the day of the event. 

Then from the diagram sheet, a time table program is 
made up, sometimes divided into ten minute periods, and with 
these two helps, the diagrams and the time table program, the 
committee can decide on the final program. This final program 
is printed and sent to each scoutmaster, scribe and senior patrol 
leader at least two days before the rally, besides being distributed 
free at the rally. 

From the entry blanks received, a check list is made by list¬ 
ing each event on a separate sheet and showing the number of 
contestants who are to enter. This check list is used by the 
judges when the event is to be run and is marked by them as to 
the results. 
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At a rally, there must be no divided authority. The director 
must direct, and when he pushes the button the machine must 
work. With audience and boys waiting for things to go, there is 
no time for squabbles over rules. Play the game over before 
hand. Figure out how the event will run off if there are three 
entries and how if there may be thirty. Whenever possible, re¬ 
duce the number of entries by district elimination contests, or by 
running the events in “heats” if the district plan is not feasible. 
In this way you can keep your entries down to a small number at 
the final contests and bring to the line contestants who know the 
rules and do not have to waste a lot of time in having them ex¬ 
plained. What is more important, it will make it possible for 
the judges to decide the winners in a clear and fair manner, and 
besides put before your audience, experienced teams presenting 
a more high class exhibition. 

The director should station himself at a central, strategic 
view point, with his orderlies nearby. When it is time for the 
first event on the program, the director gives the signal for the 
bugler to blow the call agreed upon. The battle is on, and there¬ 
after the director acts as the general and orders up his infantry, 
artillery, etc., according to the time table printed on his program. 
The director should not leave his station. 

The aides to the director should be responsible for getting 
the various teams up to the line for the events. Each team should 
be ready at least one event ahead of time. Allow no excuses for 
late arrivals. Start every event when it is scheduled. Should 
it become necessary to change the schedule as to time, keep the 
same order of events if it is in any way possible. Once the order 
is changed around, confusion sets in. 

It is well to have the judges check over the entry fist before 
starting the event and read the rules over to the teams. Ask 
for questions and have everything clear before starting. If there 
are any protests or misunderstandings, the time to bring them up 
is before the contest begins. 

Watch carefully that all agree well in advance on such ques¬ 
tions as to equipment to be worn, breakage, slips, coaching or 
leading by commissioned officers, etc. A number of councils now 
have the rule that no commissioned officers can command, coach 
or go on the field during the rally. Boy leaders only are what 
they desire. 

- Prizes and awards may be given in various ways. Some 
councils assign certain points for first, second and third in each 
event, and give a point trophy (sweepstakes) to the troop getting 
the most points. 

The Monmouth County council at its outdoor rallies has 
given separate prizes of scout equipment for each event, and three 
trophies for first, second and third, in the total number of points. 

Contest Records 

An effort was made coincident with the preparation of this 
chapter to assemble the best time records attained by scouts and 
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teams in rally contests. Unfortunately, practically every local 
council had its own set of contest rules and so the records available 
are in no way comparable. The new “Handbook for Scout¬ 
masters’* provides detailed rules for sixteen standard rally con¬ 
tests. Before any comparison can be made of the contest 
efficiency of scouts in various centers it is essential that they follow 
the same rules, the same standard regulations.” 

Athletic Field Day 

It is doubtful if purely athletic contests have a place 
in the program of Scouting sufficiently important to 
devote an entire field day to them. There are so 
many scout contests, games, and sports which afford 
opportunity for physical competition and at the same 
time provide more or less valuable training in Scout- 
craft, that is doubtful whether a scout organization is 
justified in promoting a track and field meet as such. 
A few of the usual athletic contests—sprints, jumps, 
relays, etc.—may, however, be included in a rally pro¬ 
gram. For rules, etc., consult Spalding’s Athletic 
Handbooks, also Handbook for Scoutmasters, page 331. 

The Pageant 

During the past few years the pageant as the expres¬ 
sion of community spirit has come to play an impor¬ 
tant part and is, no doubt, destined to play an even 
greater part in years to come. The Scout program 
lends itself particularly well to this kind of dramatic 
expression. The fives of the fine old pioneers and 
historic heroes dear to the hearts of scouts may well 
find a place in play and pageant. The various arts 
and crafts represented by the merit badge service, the 
dramatic rendering of a realistic “make believe” rescue 
or signal service, an impressive camp fire scene, all 
offer splendid opportunity for pageant treatment. 
These pageants may be made a striking feature either 
of an indoor or outdoor rally. 

The most impressive feature of the part of the Boy 
Scouts of America at the International Jamboree at 
London, August 1920, was the pageant depicting the 
demonstration of Scouting, as developed in America. 
An outline of this follows on page 418. 
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Dramatic Presentations 

In small communities and in districts of large com¬ 
munities “‘shows” of one sort or another have been 
presented, often with worthwhile results. The co¬ 
operation and intensive effort required in “putting 
on a show” are real builders of morale. In some cases 
the proceeds of the entertainment have gone to some 
special project, such as a log-cabin. 

Any entertainment given by scouts should be made 
up largely if not entirely of features depicting the scout 
program and its products. Perhaps the most popular 
and adaptable entertainment is “A Day in Camp.” 
The major events of a day of out-door Scouting may be 
compressed within a two hours entertainment, beginning 
with “Reveille” and setting-up exercises and closing 
with a council fire and “Taps.” First aid, signaling, 
pyramid building, fire by friction, and many other 
scout activities may be demonstrated. 

Comic features may be interspersed to prevent 
monotony. First aid or life-saving may afford a 
moment or two of tense drama. The evening council 
fire may include songs, stunts, speeches, jokes, contests 
and may even take the form of a minstrel show. “A 
Day in Camp”' is perhaps the most useful and elastic 
skeleton around which to build a scout entertainment. 

The Scout Supply Department has in stock several 
dramatic playlets which may be readily and success¬ 
fully staged by boy scouts. 

Special Scout Occasions 

Several types of public occasions are inherent parts 
of the scout program. First and foremost, of course, 
is the Court of Honor meeting. The public investiture 
of scout badges with a suitable ceremony has already 
been recommended in the Handbook for Scoutmasters 
(See pages 45 to 49). 

It will inmost cases be wise to include in the program 
of such a meeting attractive features, such as an 
illustrated talk on some feature of Scouting, a few 
contests in scoutcraft, a scout band or orchestra, or 
some other forms of entertainment. 
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Father and Son Dinners or affairs have been con¬ 
ducted by many councils and troops. 

Special Ideas 

Quite a number of distinctive and out of the ordinary public 
scout meetings have been conducted by a number of the local 
councils. 

Aurora, Illinois, held a big camp fire in one of the public 
parks, following a regular scout camp fire program with three 
£>ioux Indians as a special attraction. Scout Executive England 
reports, “It not only was a great night for the boys but proved to 
be a fine publicity stunt, for there were more than 15,000 people 
there.” 

Aurora also conducts an annual “Camper’s Reunion” in 
December or January. 

St. Joseph, Missouri, Council included in the printed program 
of its “Scout Revue” a Troop Directory and an application blank 
for boys not scouts. The program was divided into two parts. 
Part I portrayed the usual activities of a scout meeting, including 
calling the roll, awarding badges, investiture, first aid, signaling, 
knot-tying, drilling, etc., Part II featured Camping and Wood¬ 
craft, including tent pitching, fire-lighting, cooking, wireless, life¬ 
saving, bridge and tower building, wall scaling and a council fire. 

At the “May Scout Efficiency Meet” of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
tickets were distributed to the troops for the use of parents and 
friends and points were given each troop for the number of its 
friends who attended as well as for the contests 

Omaha, Nebraska, conducted a “Nani-Ba-Zha”—a fall 
festival “including the Indian Scalp Hunt and the Dedication of 
the Totem Pole, attended by appropriate Indian ceremonies.” 

The Syracuse, New York, Scouts were the guests of the 
Optimist Club of Syracuse at a “Old Time Barbecue,” with a 
roasted ox and suitable trimmings. This was held out-doors in 
February in connection with the anniversary of the founding of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Providence, Rhode Island, conducted a Christmas good turn 
rally. The scouts brought new and used playthings, outgrown 
clothing, and other gifts which were later distributed to needy 
children. 

Oak Park, Illinois, at two recent rallies has awarded points 
for essays on one or another point of the Scout Law. 

Buffalo, New York, conducted a special out-door meeting 
for first class scouts, known as “Flap Jack Flip.” A contest in 
flap-jack making was the main event, although contests in chop¬ 
ping wood, whittling a tent peg, judging distance, lassooing, and 
throwing the life ring were mcluded. 

Suggested Programs 

The following actual rally programs are included as 
they afford valuable suggestions for the planning and 
conduct of rallies. 
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The Newark Program is really too long for an aver¬ 
age audience as two hours is a safe average, but it is 
of interest as it really runs two rallies; one for new, 
and thereafter one for older boys. 

NEWARK, N. J., SCOUT RALLY 
WEEQUAHIC PARK, SATURDAY, JUNE 19th, 1920. 

2 P. M. 

WATCH THE PLATFORM 

Everybody, watch the platform for starting signals and an¬ 
nouncements, and LISTEN every time you see the signaler's flags 
waving. 

STARTING SIGNALS 
(Preliminary to every event) 

1st signal: Signaler waves flags—contestants enter field. 

2nd signal: Bugler blows TWO blasts for contestants to "GET 
SET." 

3rd signal: Bugler blows ONE blast for contestants to "GO." 
PROGRAM 

Points: 5, 3, and 1, except in Reviews and Demonstrations in 
which points are awarded on basis of attendance in Review, and skill 
and general efficiency in Demonstration. 

DIVISION A—For Troops organized since January 1st, 1920. 

2:00 Music. Troop Review. Points: Troop 19.Troop 28. 

Troop.Troop 44.Troop 46.Troop 50. 

Troop 65.Troop 68. 

2:15 Dressing Race. 19, 28, 40, 44, 46, 50, 65, 68. Won by. 

2nd.3rd. 

2:25 Knot Tying Contest. 19,28,40,44,46,50,65,68. Won by. 

2nd.3rd. 

2:45 Music. Horse and Rider Contest. 19, 28, 40, 44, 46, 50, 65, 68. 

Won by.2nd.3rd. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

2:55 (a) Drill: Troop 28. Points.Drill: Troop 44. Points. 


3:05 (b) Setting-up Drill: Troop 68. Points.Pyramids:Troop 

46. Points. 

Setting-up Drill: Troop 50. Points.Drill: Troop40. 

Points. 


3:15 Music. First Aid Demonstration by Eagle Scouts—Scouts who 
rank highest in Newark Scouting. 

DIVISION B—For troops registered previous to January 1st, 1920. 
3:25 Semaphore Signaling: 

1st heat, 6,10,14,36,38,39,56,99. Won by.2nd.3rd. 

2nd heat, 1, 8,9,23,24,25, 34,66. Won by.2nd.3rd. 

Finals Won by.2nd.3rd........ 

3:45 General Service Signaling: 

1st heat, 1,10,8,9,14, 23, 24,38,56 Won by.2nd.3rd. 

2nd heat, 3,6, 25,34,36,39,66,99 Won by.2nd.3rd. 

Finals Won by.2nd.3rd. 

4:05 Music. Water Boiling Contest. 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 23, 24, 25, 

34,36,38,39,56,64,66,99 Won by.2nd.3rd. 

4:20 Music. Wall Scaling. 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 23, 24, 25, 34, 36, 38, 

39,47, 66, 99 Won by.2nd.3rd.Time. 

4:35 Demonstrations. (10 minutes each to (a), (b), (c) and (d) in 
groups as given.) 

Music, (a) Trek Cart, Troop 1, Points.Pyramids, Troop 10. 

Points.Trek Cart, Troop 3. Points. 

(b) Drill, Troop 6. Points.Drill, Troop 8. Points. 

(c) Drill, Troop 24. Points.Drill, Troop 39. Points. 

(d) Field Telegraphy, Troop 36. Points. 

Exhibits placed during the A. M.—Bridges, Troops 9,14,64,66, 
Towers, Troops 25, 34. Camps, Troops 38, 47, 99. Points 

awarded: 9.14.64.66.25.34. 

38.47.99. 

5:05 Grand Review of all troops by Council Officials and Judges* 
Music by drum and bugle corps of Troops 8 and 47. 
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5sl5 Awards by Curtis R. Burnstt, Prssidsnt. 

(a) Silvsr loving cup donated by Colyer 4k Co. to winner of Div. B. 

(b) Six “pup” tents donated by the Organization Committee to 

the winner of Div. A. 

5:30 Pledge of Allegiance (all American flags to the front). 

5s35 Taps. Parade to Park Exit led by band. 


PROGRAM—MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

PART ONE 

1. Overture, Solvay Coke Company Band. 

2. OPENING REVIEW 

Grand Entry and Assembly of Troops. 

“Every civilized country contains Boy Scout Troops.** 

3. Setting-Up Exercises 

Directed by Edward Siefert 4k Herbert H. Behrndt. 

“A Boy Scout does a Good Turn Daily.** 

4. Push Ball, played by everybody 

“Milwaukee Scouts own their own 45 acre Camp—Indian Mound 
Reservation. * * 

5. Fire by Friction—Troops 1 and 27 

“Let him spend 2 weeks in camp where Ills mental, moral and 
physical welfare will be awakened.** f 

6. Infantry Drill—Troops 26,80,108, and 90 

“Boy Scouts acted as ushers at 75 park concerts in 1919.** 

7. Semaphore Signalling—Troops 26, 10, 70 and Sea Scouts 

“Boy Scouts distributed over 100,000 Government messagesin 1919.** 

8. Bridge-Building—Troops 11, 66 and 14 

“Building bridges, like building character—both require a strong 
foundation. Scouting furnishes it.** 

9. Athletic Stunts—Troops 60, 4, 40, 59, 25, 66, 11, 75, 91, 44 and 101. 
“Scouts patrolled for lost children in city parks on July 4th and 

returned over 200 to their parents.** 

10. Storm followed by stretcher drill—Troops 10, 3, 32, 27, 18 and 78 
“Boy Scouts collected and distributed 5000 toys to poor children 

Christmas week.** 

11. Tower and pyramid building—Troops 3, 10, 60, 43, 93, 26, 64 and 66 
“Scouts furnished guides for 15,000 delegates at N. E. A. Conven¬ 
tion.** 

12. WallScaling—Troops3,10,51 and 78 

“Life is a series of obstacles—learn to jump them while you*ro 
young.** 

13. Trek cart demonstration—Troop 37 

“100 Troops distributed Thanksgiving baskets to the poor.** 

14. “The Stranger within our Gates.** 

A pantomime in which immigrants are introduced by Liberty to 
Industry, Education, Recreation, the Church and Columbia— 
Troops 56, 57, 65 and 4. 

15. Indian Mound Campfire Ceremony—Troops 28, 22, 23, 12, 10, 17 

71, 2,100, 18, 93, 26, 70, 40, 43, 60, 1, 6, 73, 98, and 78. 


PART TWO 

Following the Campfire the audience is invited, to come down 
into the arena and witness Boy Scouts at work in the different booths. 

Watch Scouts, bake bread, signal by wireless, sketch, splice rope, 
turning wood, make butterfly exhibits, types of fires, etc., etc. 


BROOKLYN PAGEANT 

From—Deputy Field Executive A. W. Beeny. 

To—Special Committee on Ways and Means of Brooklyn Counoil. 
Subject—Pageant for Boy Scout Jamboree of Brooklyn. 

Gentlemen: 

In response to request of Commissioner Marsh of your oommittee I 
submit herewith my suggestions for a program similar to the International 
Soout Jamboree but more definitely Amerioan. 


Rally Program 
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“A DAY IN CAMP” 

Second Annual Rally 

MONMOUTH COUNTY COUNCIL 

Boy Scouts of America 

Review by Officers of the Council and 
Chief Sea Scout, James A. Wilder 

Saturday, May 31, 1919 at 2.30 P. M. 
You are Invited to Attend 

And see the Scouts in Camp, with Fire places 
Pancake Griddles, Stew Pots “an Everything” 

Throckmorton Field, RED BANK 

PROSPECT AVENUE AND WALLACE STREET 

Games, Races, Contests, and 
Demonstrations 

Decoration Day Parade at 2 P. M. 

Tree Planting on High School Grounds at 4 P. M. 

Council Fire • Stunts • etc. • Friday 8. P. M. on the Field 
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6—Knife Contest 

EVERY KNIFE COUNTS 
Every wont to compote Soft pine 
ktkk i'xl’ square, to be whittled into 
a letter opentr, at follows- Handle, 
3'; blade. S'; sharpened on both 
edges and to a point, a hilt to separ¬ 
ate handle from Made. Contest to go 
for 20 minutes and judgment accord¬ 
ed on neatness, accuracy, ingenuity 
and condition of knife used. Every 
troop first aid squad be prepared for 
service. 

loo% PARTICIPATION 
WANTED 

ARTHUR F BAKER. 

Scoot Executive. 

A banner will be awarded to the win. 
n ng troop. 


AAA 


SPRING 

RALLY 


April 17,1920 

SATURDAY. 7:30 P. M. 


Bo^s* Gym at Higk 
School 

Erie Street Entrance 


Oak Park Council 
Boy Scouts of America 


All troops assemble in lower corridor 
Capt Chas. E. White will direct the 
review Ready to start at 7 30 sharp. 
Pass >n review, carrying American 
and troop flags. Scout Commissioner 
Riddrll and council members. 

2—Essay 

EVERY GRADE SCORES POINTS 
FOR TROOP 

“A Scout Is Loyal"—about 230 words 
—one side only of 014*11 paper 
Every scout write one. Troop com¬ 
mander picks beat two. Submit to 
Scout Executive not later than April 
12. Rally judges will grade previous 
to seventeenth. Essays winning 1st, 
2d and 3d to be read by authors at 
the rally. 


EVERY TROOP WILL BE 
RATED 

A patrol of sight scouts in charge of 
patrol leader—the following move- 
,ments to be executed: 1—Form the 
patrol; 2—Take intervals and dis¬ 
tances; 3—The oblique march; 4— 
Turn on moving pivot; 3—Dismiss 


from formation point. Note- Patrol 
leaders should know the order of tEe 
movements and snap their patrols 
through as quickly as possible, bear¬ 
ing in mind that the work wi3 be 
juJged on appearance, command and 
execution Manual of Drill, psgss 
13-16 

4— Fireman’s Lift Relay 

POINTS Itt. 6. 3. 1 
Team of twelve or more scouts, all 
standing in file. No. 1 carrea No. 2 
to opposite side of gymn end No. 2 
goes back and gets No. 3. etc. Last 
.man finishes race by running back to 
starting line—one or two legs fa) hold. 

5— Signaling 

ACCURACY SCORES POINTS 
Team of four m e ssage of ninety let¬ 
ters. All flags must be: Semaphore, 
It’xlS* on a 2-ft staff; Morse, 24'x 
24’ on s 3-ft. staff. Users of sema¬ 
phore code will have time doubled ta 
equal time used by Morse code teams. 
Accuracy. I point a letter; spe e d, ML 
6 and 3. Continue a ign al i ng until 
stopped by judges at the 19 minute 
lint, aa every comet letter scores a 
point. 
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“BOYLAND PAGEANT" 

(The makinfpf a Scout in America) 

Aim—To interpret for the parents and friends of Brooklyn 
boys the Spirit of Scouting from the earliest days 
of America until the present. To show how the re¬ 
sourcefulness of the Indian and the determination 
of the Pioneer contribute to the development of 
character in the Boy Scout of America today who 
through the Scout method of learning by doing 
strives to Be Prepared to follow the trail of Washing¬ 
ton, Lincoln and Roosevelt in serving his God and 
country. 

Form of Pageant—Mass demonstrations of various activities by selected 
groups—no floats used—Scout activity the thought. 

SETTING 

The Jamboree setting is in an Arena, with seats on three sides 
and one side left for entrance, exit and dressing room. 

PROLOGUE 

44 The Sp irit of Scouting** 

The Scout Law (Group demonstration of each Law) 
Pledge to the Flag ) 

Star Spangled Banner > Hollow square 
Scout Oath ) 

Episode I—INDIAN SCOUTS 
Arrival—erecting tepees 
Fire by friction 
Tribal ceremonies 
Archery 

Signalling (Smoke Fires) 

War dances 

Tribute to Washington, Great White Father (impersonated 
by leading citizen) council with Indians. Smokes peace 
pipe. Give big “How” Scout Song. 

Episode II—PIONEER SCOUTS 
Arrival with Prairie Schooner 
Cooking ) 

Use of Axe / Log cabin built in view of audience. 

Cabin Building ) 

Knot tying 

Bridge building—River bridged in two places using no nails 
Tribute to Lincoln (Lincoln impersonated by a leading 
citizen) who delivers “Address on Freedom for all,** 
followed by Group recitation of Gettysburg Speech. 

Note: Cabin built in above episode is also used in later episodes. 
Episode Ill—SCOUTS OF TODAY 
Scene I—Jollification 

Voice and Pep Drill 

Scout Games—Crab race. Horse and Rider, Cock Fight, 
Skin the snake 
Scene II—War Service 

Old cabin occupied by German Spies 
Bond selling—Search for Walnut trees 
Wireless signalling discovered 
Flag signalling for aid 
ACTION 

Scene III 

This cabin built by pioneers Tent pitching—(Pup tent) 
used by German spies until Trek cart demonstration—Pine Tree 
eviction. Occupied by poor Patrol Instruction—Various Scout Ob- 
family. jects 

Neckerchief Drill Civic Service 
Tower Building Cabin on fire 

Signalling Family rescued 

Sea Scout activities Bucket Brigade 

Council Ring Fire 
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Tribute to Roosevelt Movies of Roosevelt or Impersonation giving 
“Hit the Line" address to scouts. Scout 
Yells for Roosevelt or hymn “How firm a 
Foundation." 


Episode IV—FINALE 

Scouts Rally 

Tribute to scouts killed in the War (Tree planting) 

Cabin and Land for permanent camp site presented by leading 
citizens in recognition of services rendered by scouts. (Sug¬ 
gestive) 

The call of the boy to the Man / Boys uniformed enter Arena 
Recruits—but leaders lacking \ and make appeal 
Tribute to Dan Beard and National Officers 


The Brotherhood of Scouting 
Melting Pot—Boys of all na¬ 
tions 

Reeessional 


Enter with various flags placed 
in rack—taking American 
flag instead, then clasp hand 
in big circle going off in 
groups like pals 


******************************************************************** 


EXHIBITS OF SCOUTCRAFT 
Classes—Handicraft Stamps 

Woodcraft Model Scout Room 

Art Printing Press 

Booths to be constructed for display of exhibits. Scouts busy at 
booths making articles for sale. Scout choir—200 Trained Boy Scout 
Singers singing scout songs. 

RECREATION 

Refreshments Rifle Range 

Bowling Alleys Dancing 

Movies—Get Jamboree Film and other Scout films 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Concessions (None considered unless of Educational nature for 
Scouting) 

Sales booths—Scout supplies—Industrial exhibits 
Scout Booster Honor Roll (Associate Members) 

Patronesses—To create Public interest and support 
Program Descriptive with ads. 

Medical Arrangements 
Ushering 

Tickets—Sale by scouts on commission basis to aid troop fund 
and stimulate sales 
Publicity and advertising 

Announcements in daily ads of merchants 
Window displays 
Car Cards 

New Stories (Poster Competition) 

******************************************************************** 


Business Manager 

Advertising 

Catering 

Movies 

Finance 

Hospitality 

Patronesses 

Concessions 

Tickets 

Publicity 


ORGANIZATION 
Council Committee (18) 
Managing Director 
Pageant Manager 
Episode Directors 
Arena 

Scenic construction 

Properties 

Electrician 

Music 

Scout Choir 


*********************** 


Exhibit Director 
Handicraft 
Woodcraft 
Art 

Stamps 

Model Scout Room 
Printing Press 
Rifle Range 
Bowling 
Conferences 


These suggestions are submitted with the hope that some may 
bo of value. 


A. W. BEENY, 

Deputy Field Executive 
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Exhibits 

Many scout organizations have presented worth¬ 
while exhibits of scout craft at public affairs such as 
county fairs and conventions. 

Next to active demonstrations by scouts, photo¬ 
graphs and products of scout craftsmanship form the 
most valuable material for such exhibits. A very 
attractive scout booth may easily be included in a 
county fair. A list of suggested exhibits follows: 

A camp school, with scouts in action—camping, 
signalling, etc. 

A tableau booth—scouts in tableaus such as U Swear¬ 
ing in a Recruit”—“A good turn”—“Doing First 
Aid”—“On Hike”—, etc. 

“The Scout and Law”—visualized through scout 
craftsmanship with rustic wood work, rope, stones or 
wood carving. 

Scout made maps, drawings, photographs, cabins, 
fires, camps, etc. 

Natural history collections—butterflies, leaves, etc. 

Craftsmanship—bird houses, basketry, box furni¬ 
ture, wireless and heliograph outfits, whittled paper 
knives, etc. 

Merit badge work—exhibit of work done for various 
merit badges. 


Mohawk Indian Village 

A uniquely interesting type of scout exhibit was 
presented at the Eastern States Exposition at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in September, 1920. This was 
developed by the Junior Achievement Bureau of the 
Exposition in cooperation with National Headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts of America and the Springfield 
Council. A replica of a Mohawk Village of lath huts 
was erected and forty scouts from as many different 
scout centers were present during the exposition, 
rendering public service and demonstrating scoutcraft. 
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- - - program - - - 

Second odnmtal dfy 

BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA 

Des Moines, Iowa 

COLISEUM. FRIDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 97, UM 
Gnad Entry of Scouts 

Maas DrUl^by a C. Room, Scoutmaster Troop 16. 

Preaeatatlon of Merit 
Badgea to Wluiif Scouts. 


The floor haa been divided into Are parts In which the following evente will 
take place in order as indicated by this program. 

Bandaging, First Aid, Troop 




First Round. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

1. 

Blinker Drill with flash lights. 
Troop 19. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

2 . 

Human Signal Towers, Troop 

42. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

2 . 

Trek Cart Drill, Troop 15. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

4. 

Fireman’s Lift with ladders. 
Troop 20. 



No. 

5. 

Respects dne the Flag, Troop 
ceremony, Troop 38. 

No. 

1 . 



Second Round. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

1 . 

Game Hand Pull, Troop 16. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

2. 

Game Baste the Bear, Troop 33. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

3. 

Game Towel Tag, Troop 15. 

No. 

4. 

Game Barrel-Tilting, Troop 38. 

No. 

5. 

No,* 6. 

Game Dead Man, Troop 19. 



Third Round 



No. 

1 . 

Throw out. Troop 28. 

No. 

1 . 

No. 2. 

Carries for Injured Persons, 

No. 

2. 



Troop 25. 



No. 

3. 

Knot tying. Troop 22. 

No. 

3 

No. 

4. 

Stretcher Drill, Troop 22. 

No. 

6. 

Quick Dressing Contest, Troop 

29. 

No. 

4. 




No 

5. 



Fourth Round. 



No. 

1 . 

Game Horse and Rider, Troop 




&ttrel 


(leas Demonstration, Troop 

ID. 

Game Compaa s'Knowledge, 
Troop 20. 

Setting Up Drill, Troop 19. 


Wall Scaling against time. 
Troop 16. 

Game Crab Racer Troop 22. 
Bugling Buglera from a num¬ 
ber of troops. 

Game Cracker Eating Contest, 
Troop 37. 

Bridge Building, Troop 33. 

Sixth Round. 

Wall Scaling, Troop 19. 
Exhibition Firemaking by fric¬ 
tion, Philip Dumont, Troop 28; 
Maurice Jones, Troop 16. 

Games, Swat the Fly; Battle 
Royal, Troop 47. 

Setting up exercises. Troop 38. 
Life Saving Land Drill, demon¬ 
strating methods of breaking 
death grips and the different 
carries in the water. Troop 28. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCOUT JAMBOREE 

by Clark E. Schurman, Former Editor of “Scouting” 

The international Jamboree program was built out of short acta 
by different nations. The time allowance for any one act was fifteen 
minutes and during this time the Arena was to be “filled”—that is, 
approximately 150 scouts were to be participating. To demonstrate 
physical exercises of the modern type the Boy Scouts of America put 
on an act under the old old name of “A Day in Camp.” At the sound of 
Reveille, boys strayed on to the stage through a center door dressed in 
pajamas and in the act of sleepily stretching. They formed in double 
rank along the front of the stage at five-foot intervals and indulged in 
the following mimetic exercises. Everybody stretch. This was done 
with much rubbing of eyes and grunting. 
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Let's saw some wood. Front and rea$ ranks faced each other 
and grasped the handles of an imaginary saw, the rear rank takingthe 
first pull and the boys M shish"-ing with each cut of the saw. As the 
saw went lower and lower through the log the boys' backs bent to the 
task. Then laying down the saw each boy picked up and placed one 
end of the log to be split. 

Let's split this wood for the breakfast fire. When the wood 
was split, each boy working his own and getting excellent twisting 
exercise, the wood was gathered and piled, a fire built, an imaginary 
match being scratched, pancake batter was stirred up, a nan greased 
and held over the fire, batter poured in, the pancakes flapped with 
many a “ka-tunk" and then some of the humorists in the crowd pre¬ 
tended to eat them. 

Now let's go for a row. The boys sat on the ground as if in boats 
and rowed "doubles" and then stepped out of the boat and faced the 
leader who asked if they wanted to go in for a swim which, of course, 
led to a yell which was not mimetic. At the word the boys stripped 
off their pajamas, removing the nether garments first and the upper 
garments starting at the throat first. The audience gasped with re¬ 
lief when it was finally revealed that they had on scout shorts rolled 
up to make swimming trunks. Then there was a mimetic swim to¬ 
ward the audience, a turn and a return, then the boys broke for the 
exit. The second division opened with the entrance of the Pine Tree 
patrol, center stage, unloading cart and making camp. As soon as 
their first unloading was finished there came in two single files of big 
fellows with Rover packs on their backs. Each file was whistling 
"The Long Trail," and each wound into a big circle at either side of 
the Pine Tree area. They unslung packs at command and passed them 
around into one big stack on the side facing the audience. Then 
they played medicine ball games using two packs as medicine balls, 
passing them overhead, between their legs, alternating, around the 
circle football style, and also passing alternately a pack and a scout 
knife, trying to stick some one fellow with both articles or get someone 
to drop one or the other and so be eliminated. Then all the packs were 
reissued and placed on the ground as at terminals of the spokes of a 
wheel so that each boy had a pack behind him on which he could sit 
down. Then started the chase around the circle at the command of 
the leader who snatched two packs out of the circle and gave the order 
"Seats." This, of course, resulted in a scramble and left two fellow 
in the central discard. At each circling of the remaining group two 
more packs were withdrawn from the seat row 

While these Rover games were in process fouk patrols ran into 
position at each end of the Arena at open spacing and played Crows 
and Cranes as introduced by Charles F. Smith of Columbia. This is a 
game in which opposite patrols do any physical or humorous stunt at 
the mention of their names, using their partners as victims, and in 
which individuals are similarly pitted against individuals. 

When these five rings of the circus had been going a total of six 
minutes from the entry of the Pine Tree, there came another thin line 
around each end of the Arena running down to the center in front of 
the acts that were going on. These forty-eight boys carried bow and 
drill sets for fire making. As they halted and knelt in a single line 
facing the audience, the Rovers stacked their packs back stage and 
with the Crows and Cranes fell into a standing line behind the fire 
makers and drew from their pockets flint and steel sets and tinder. 
This gave a kneeling line of forty-eight boys and a standing line of 
ninety-six boys all making fire, and many of them succeeded in getting 
as many as three flames in the 3^ minutes in which this act held the 
audience's enthusiastic interest. It was terminated by the sounding 
of assembly at which the Pine Tree patrol stood at attention and the 
other one hundred forty-four boys formed in twenty-four men units 
and one at each end and four across the center of the Arena in a single 
rank, backs to the audience. The colors were then brought in through 
the central door. To The Colors sounded, the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag being given as the last note of To The Colors ceased. 
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At tha sound of recall thsss single rank linos faced to the cantor 
and started at double time In the building of two big circles of seventy- 
two scouts each, one at each end of the Arena. These circles closed In 
until the boys had their arms around each other's shoulders and 
alternated in the Bov Scout yells. This produced something of the 
camp fire illusion ana this Illusion was heightened as Call to Quarters 
was blown and immediately after it Taps. After the bugle had sounded 
Taps the boys released each other's shoulders, and as an echo call of 
Taps on a bugle off stage came to the audience the boys backed away 
from the scene of their imaginary camp fire singing "Day is done, 
gone the sun, from the lake from the hills from the sky, all is well, 
sweetly rest, God is nigh." They left the stage without crossing the 
circle around which they had been standing, the friction fire and Rover 
men recovering their properties which were left near the entrance 
without breaking the hush produced by the music* 

Anniversary Week 

Anniversary Week is celebrated each year to com¬ 
memorate the formal organization of the Boy Scouts 
of America. A typical program—the one outlined in 
SCOUTING for the 1921 Boy Scout Week—is here 

given! February 6 to 12 

Scout Anniversary Week—Eleventh Year 

The universal custom is for troops to re-affirm the Scout Oath 
at 8 P. M. each February 8th; or at least at 8 P. M. on the troop meeting 
night in this week. The second tradition is that families, friends and 
the un-uniformed good scouts of all ages ba asked to warm the old 
world's heart with good turns each day of this week. 

Sunday, February 6th, Scout Sunday. Church troops may well 
arrange for special services, enlisting the congregation in good turn 
work and explaining the ideals of the scouts. A report for the year, to 
the parent institution is appropriate. In some denominations, troop 
committeemen and scouts have active parts in the services. In almost 
all, the troop attends church in uniform. Other possibilities are: 
union services; visits by scouts to hospitals; scouts teaching their 
Sunday School classes. 

Monday, February 7th, Home Folks* Day. Fathers and mothere 
entertained by troop at dinner. One way to assure a good program of 
short talks is to give over the speaking to the boys: 

Troop and patrol flags, candle shades decorated with patrol 
animals, Scout-Law post cards at each place, and center-pieces of 
model bridges, towers, lean-tos and rafts are interesting. 

The policeman on the neighborhood beat and a fireman from 
the nearest station, in uniform, will be honored guests. A bit of rope 
at each plate and knots to be tied at each course will "break the ice." 
Substantial food, camp style, is least expensive and makes the best menu. 

Here again the scribe's and senior leader's reports for the year 
make good numbers and the troop's wag has his day. The new song 
book abounds with jollity for this occasion, and a parody with local 
hits, belongs. 

Tuesday, February 8th, Scouting's Birthday. Preferably out-of- 
doors; and a community rally and demonstration, with the Oath in 
solemn setting at 8 P. M. For the rally the new troop may exhibit 
massed semaphore drill to music; first aid work in a large way—big 
bandages, stretchers, fire rescues and carries; several boys should work 
at once, preferably above the heads of the spectators. Placards as 
used in vaudeville houses to announce acts, are a help to the crowd. 
It is well to use the un-uniformed members as patients, implying less 
disaster to the scout and his better preparation for emergency service. 
Those games the boys shout in and laugh at most, are good to show the 
play side; use many boys instead of a few in the games. Close "too 
soon" with a color ceremony and yells. 

For older troops: drills; pyramids; games; jumps into a life 
net borrowed from Fire Department; resuscitation (several at a time); 
tent pitching contests, ndian ceremonial dances; historical Scouting 
pageantry; a pantomime play; lantern slides of troop camp and hike 
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pictures | end Morse code drill by at least a full patrol, using flash¬ 
lights , timed to music; bridge building; Colors. 

Wednesday, February 9th, School Day. Fire drills in schools, 
led by scouts. Safety first talks and first aid demonstrations in schools. 
Explanation of merit badge course by leaders to schools. Appreciation 
to teachers by scouts—possibly by scouts and parents mailing letters 
to reach teachers on this day. 

Thursday, February 10th, Community Day. This day may be 
either-the beginning or the climax of whatever community goodturn 
is most desirable for your troop or council to attempt. Among those 
that have been notably successful in more than one city are; efforts to 
free the pavements from *'puncture possibi 1: ties,” collecting bits of 
iron and glass in a pile in front of the City Hall; catching rats for the 
prevention of epidemics; organixing the town in block groups to free 
it from the waste paper disgrace (this may be done by naif patrols of 
scouts going from house to house and enlisting each family in the 
endeavor to make the city beautiful); taking down from trees and tele¬ 
graph poles all the election signs; freeing the storm-water gateways 
in the streets of rubbish so that they can function properly through 
the winter rains and thaws; getting permission to harvest down-wood 
in timber lots for the benefit of families who will be short of fuel this 
winter; getting permission to make scout window 'displays in any 
stores that may be vacant, as a means of improving the appearance of 
the street and at the same time advertising waUc-rite, safety first, 
and clean-city ideals in these valuable window spaces; cleaning up 
vacant lots and back yards and enlisting the community in a special 
effort to clear the alley ways in anticipation of the coming congestion 
by snow. 

It is quite possible to get the Mayor and other city officials to 
lead the scouts in some big community good turn on this annual occa¬ 
sion. Is there a bit of road to some favorite grove on the edge of the 
town which needs improving so that mothers and children can get to 
the grove? Is there some group of old unsightly buildings which the 
city really wants removed? By enlisting the Rotary Club, or the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Kiwanis Club, the city officials, or the men 
of your church and getting the proper permission from the right 
authorities or owners, such undertakings can be put over on Commun¬ 
ity Day during Good Turn Week. 

Friday, February 11th, New Member Day. Give the local papers 
on this day a summary of the scout situation in your community, the 
number of institutions with which troops could be connected, the 
number of boys naturally associated with these institutions which 
could be enjoying Scouting if men would make it possible for them. 
Enlist all of your forces in a campaign to recruit scoutmasters and 
scouts on this Friday. Have open house for strangers at all troop 
meetings, advertising the full list of meetings held on this night. 

Saturday, February 12th, American Pay. The ideal for large 
communities is undoubtedly the presentation of a pageant showingthe 
development of pioneer resourcefulness in the early Americans. This 
may suitably begin with Indian ceremonials and dances and go through 
the presentation of buckskin men, prairie schooner and stage coach 
parties, the laying of the first railroads, the building of bridges, and 
finally the massing of boy scouts under the national standard for all 
emotional expression of patriotism in the Color ceremony and singing 
of the Star Spangled Banner. 

In the International Jamboree, Pageant Master Chauncey 
Langdon had such a procession reviewed by the figure of Miss Columbia 
and Miss Britannia or France or Belgium. The women who played 
these parts came upon the arena from opposite directions accom¬ 
panied by small honor guards of scouts in the uniforms of their coun¬ 
try. They met in front of a dais, embraced each other, mounted the 
steps and were seated flanked by their honor guards and still holding 
their flags. This centered the picture for the audience as the various 
eras of American development passed in review before these ideal 
figures. 

Where such pageantry is not possible it undoubtedly is still 
possible to have a great city game or hike or barbecue. One that is 
particularly appropriate is an all-city hike to some local point of 
historical interest. This is a good time to undertake a photographic 
treasure hunt to such a point. The plan for this is as follows; 
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The scout leaders prepare, weeks in advance, a series of photo¬ 
graphs of land marks identifying a trail which leads away from the 
city and circles back to a camping spot rather near the city line. The 
idea of this course is to give the boys their main hike in the morning 
and have them near home for the return, when they are tired. Dupli¬ 
cate sets of these photographs are printed and numbered, and multi- 
graphed sheets to accompany them, tell the compass direction to be 
taken from the point pictured in each print. (To lay out such a trail 
it is best to work backwards and to have someone check over the course 
to make sure that the directions are actually what the trail-maker 
intends they should be, as nothing is more discouraging to the boys 
than unfairness or inefficiency in such directions.) On the morning 
of the hike, form the boys in parties of from eight to twelve, mixing 
them so that troops will get acquainted with other troops, and town 
boys who do not belong will be attached to each party but not allowed 
to go without scouts as leaders. Assign the photographs and direction 
sheet to the senior in each such party and start them on the way with 
every instruction written on their sheet. 

To verify the work of each patrol, have painted somewhere upon 
land mark number 1, inconspicuously, the last word of a counter-sign 
sentence; upon land mark number 2, the next to last word and so on 
to the end of the trail. At the last land mark arrange to have this 
message as picked up on the trail, sent in its logical order by either 
semaphore or Morse code to the camp, where dinner is to be served. 
Each party that has the entire counter-sign and is able to signal it into 
the camp is allowed to come into camp at once and is used to strengthen 
the guard line around the camp. Any party which fails to collect the 
entire counter-sign or is unable to signal it after having gotten it is 
put to the bother of finding its way into camp by the expedient of 
running the guard line. Its arrival is not complete until all members 
get in. 

If each patrol is given a name which includes its starting time as 
9:00, 9:05, 9:10, 9:15, it is possible without very much bother to deter¬ 
mine which patrol makes the best time on the trail and to award a 
prize of an extra cake to the winner. This puts a premium upon the 
ability to pick up the message and to signal it in, because no patrol 
can be counted as in camp until all of its members are within the 
guard line (and a guard line made up of scouts who have come in 
through the open door will work mighty hard to keep out the “enemy” 1) 
This will furnish a big experience if it done as well as outlined. It was 
tried four years ago in Grand Rapids, Mich. Five hundred and seventy 
boys went on the hike, and it was an unqualified success. Following 
this big thrill one or two good story tellers, who confine themselves to 
American historical heroes, in an afternoon camp fire, will make a 
big day, out of doors. 
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BOY SCOUT EDUCATIONAL WEEK 
BALTIMORE, MD. EXEC. W. P. BRADLEY 
Educational Week 

Baltimore, Md., has for a number of years conducted 
a special Educational Week. While this in no sense 
means that the same things should not be done 
throughout the year, it is an occasion of concerted 
educating the public and Baltimore has found it of 
real value. 

I OBJECTIVES 

1. Bring to the attention of the community the vital facts 

in reference to its boyhood, and thus generate and 
crystallize sentiment for a long and forward step in 
boys’ work. 

2. Bring to the attention of the people of Baltimore the 

work and achievements of the Boy Scouts and thus 
st imulate interest which will bring About a wide ex¬ 
pansion of Scouting. 

3. Interest churches, schools and other organizations which 

have a point of contact with boy life, so that there will 
be organized wherever possible troops of Boy Scouts. 


Note in 1920, 

Definite enlistment of 

1. Scoutmasters.50 

2. Assis’t. Scoutmasters.50 

3. Scouts.1,000 

4. Troops......*.25 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The dangers of hasty and hence oft- 
incomplete organization must be 
safeguarded. Adequate leadership 
and backing should precede boy en¬ 
listments. 

II GENERAL COMMITTEE 

1. To have general supervision of the Campaign. 

2. All plans of the Campaign must have the sanction of this 

body. 

3. This Committee to arrange for all out of town speakers. 

III DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

1. Organize a committee in each District to carry out de¬ 

tails. 

2. District Commissioner to represent the District on the 

General Committee. 

3. Names of District Committees to be handed in to the 

General Committee. 

IV PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

1. Scoutmasters’ and Assistant Scoutmasters’ “Get-to¬ 

gether” meeting and supper on first day. 

2. Annual scout officials’ banquet to be held on the closing 

night of Campaign. 
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3. Arrange for meetings in all High Schools for Boys. 

4. Arrange for programs at all business men’s Clubs; 

Rotary, Kiwarns and Ad. etc. 

5. Scouting and Industry. 

a) Call meeting of all representatives of firms having 

boys in their employ. 

b) Arrange for presentations before various labor groups 

or Councils. 

6. Scouting and the Schools. 

a) Invite the School Board and Superintendent to meet 

at luncheon and discuss Scouting as it relates to 
the School. 

b) Hold Conference then with Superintendent and 

Principals. 

c) Have a mass meeting of the teachers called and 

Scouting presented to them by an address and 
demonstration. 

d) Brief address at School Assemblies. 

7. Scouting and the Church. 

a) Hold a luncheon for all ministers at which time the 

value of Scouting and boys’ work will be discussed.. 

b) Arrange for special Scout services in all Churches 

where there are Scout troops. 

V COMMITTEE ON DEMONSTRATION 

1. Arrange to have specially selected groups of Scouts give 

demonstrations in public places. 

2. Demonstrations in all public schools on Safety First 

Methods. 

Cooperation of School Board and Safety First Society. 

3. Demonstrations before all Clubs. 

4. Arrange details for the Hub’s entertainment of the 

Scouts of the city. 

5. Scout parade on opening day. 

6. In conjunction with fire and police departments. 

7. Talks by Scouts themselves. 

VI COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 

1. Enlist the active cooperation of newspaper men, photog¬ 

raphers and advertising managers. 

2. Have editors write editonaIs regarding Scouting and good 

citizenship. 

3. Have photographers follow up all events and have entire 

page of the Sunday Sun photo section filled with 
Scout pictures. 

4. Secure appropriate cartoons. 

5. Arrange for window displays of Scout Work. Animated 

if possible. 

6. Special signs and bulletins including street banners and 

flags and car cards. 

7. Arrange for all motion picture places to show slides or 

Scout reels. 
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8. Small scout cuts and slogans to use with “ad 11 in paper 

or in spaces in all advertisements. 

9. Signal “greetings” to mayor from house tops. 

10. Use Scout buttons. 

11. Secure a number of business men to pledge themselves to 

sign their mail with a boost for Scouting or use pasters. 

12. Have merchants place on their packages pasters about 

Scouting, also on large pay rolls. 

13. Provide articles to appear in the local publications: 

Sunday School Outlook, Maryland Endeavor, The 
Methodist, Trolley Topics, Ad Club Bulletin, Munici- 

? al Journal, Baltimore Catholic Review, Jewish 
'imes, Southern Methodist, Manufactures Record. 

VII COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION 

1. Carefully plan so as to permanently interest churches, 
schools, clubs, in the formation of a Scout Troop of 
their boys. 

2. Plan and announce and enroll for the training course 
for the newly enlisted Scoutmasters and Assistants; 
also Training School for Patrol Leaders. 

3. Survey places available for organizing troops and pre- 
• sent to them the opportunity for service for boys. 

4. Make plans for additional enlistment of Scouts, including 
leadership provision. 

5. Make an award to the troop enlisting the most Scouts 
with leaders. 

6. Arrange District Competitions on material objectives. 

VIII COMMITTEE ON INVESTITURE 

1. Arrange to hold public investiture for all Scouts enlisted 
and passed their Tenderfoot requirements. 

2. Arrange for a public reception to all new Scoutmasters 
and Assistants and Troop Committeemen. 

Present Troop Charters at this time. 



Physical Drill—Kansas City Scouts 




















CHAPTER XVII 


BOY SCOUT CAMPS 

By L. L. McDonald, Director Dept, of Camping 


I The Scout Executive’s Relation to Camping 
Problems 

Camping is one of the most tangible evidences of 
the need of council organization and is commonly used 
as a convincing argument at the first presentation to 
the community of the new counciFs appeal for funds. 
The popularity of the camping idea and its publicity 
value alone would lead every executive to consider 
carefully his own personal relation to this form of 
Scout activity. But the intimate and vital part which 
the Scout camp plays in the life and growth of actual 
troop work demands that the Executive, even though 
he be an expert camper, give much attention to the 
camp as a measure toward efficient Council adminis¬ 
tration. 

The Choice of a Committee on Camping is import¬ 
ant.* (See Model Constitution Scoutmasters’ Hand¬ 
book, Page 582.) Its plans and policies affect 
directly every scout troop and eventually every Scout 
in a more direct and impressive manner than those of 
any other standing committee. The combined per¬ 
sonnel of the Camping Committee must reflect actual 
experience in 

Organization of leaders 

Preparing of work and play programs for boys 
The Scout Advancement Program 
Sanitation and Health Inspections 
Building plans, materials and construction 
Camp equipment,—selection, purchase and care of 
Transportation 

Provisioning; choice, purchase, storage, cooking 
Water sports and Life Saving 
Wood craft, Nature Study, Forestry Engineering 
Business management and accounting 
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It is not expected of course, that a specialist will be 
found on each but the list can be kept in mind in 
choosing the five or more men best suited to serve on 
the committee. 

An influential spokesman who can present most 
forcefully to the council, the committee's best advice 
and recommendations makes a good chairman. It is 
often difficult to secure prompt council action on com¬ 
mittee recommendations especially if they involve ex¬ 
penditure of large sums of money on a subject so little 
understood as camping. The spokesman for the 
committee should therefore be chosen with much care. 

b. The Executive must cultivate in each member 
of the committee through interview, correspondence, 
literature, enthusiasm for sane Scout Camp Methods. 
“Hobbyists,” you are sure to have, but prejudice must 
be offset by a general knowledge of camping, as interest 
is created in other important branches of the subject. 

The man whose hobby is “roughing it” will profit 
by the information he gets from the “health and sani¬ 
tation” expert. The “no paid help” enthusiast will 
learn by questioning scoutmasters who have reached 
the limit of independent leadership with their boys 
and must depend on professional advice, and so on 
through the list of “Camp must pay its own way” the 
“all canvas,” “all cabin,” “military drill,” “initia¬ 
tions” and the “Indian Ceremonial” hobbyist each 
will profit by knowledge that the other man's method 
sometimes brings success. 

c. Assignments of definite tasks to each member 
for study and report with recommendations is most 
effective in creating and holding interest. Assign¬ 
ments are usually made by the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee after conference with the executive, the latter 
using all his professional skill to make the best of the 
opening thus created. Reference to the experience of 
local scoutmasters can often be used to advantage in 
working out such assignments and keeping committee¬ 
men away from merely theoretic conclusions. 

2. Discover local needs. What boys go to camp 
at all? To what kind of camps?* When? If possible 
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note the result. Do farmers and owners of camping 
places complain of “tree hacking,” fires, poor disci¬ 
pline? Are your scouts interested in becoming first 
class? Are Scoutmasters discouraged and attendance 
at troop meetings irregular? What are general health 
conditions among Scouts and other boys as well? 
Are Scouts inclined to be lax on questions of moral 
conduct—cigarettes, profanity, obscenity? 

How can these conditions be improved by a well 
directed scout camp or a service of short term outings? 
The Executive must help the Committee to find all 
this out. 

3. Develop a constructive plan or policy which will 
be approved by the local council and enlist the support 
of Scouts and troop officials. In order to do this the 
plan must be! 

a. Far-sighted—taking into account the future 
of Scouting two, three, or five years ahead. 

b. Democratic—or inclusive, providing for 
time, program and good fellowship, with equal 
appeal to boys of all ages and all conditions from 
which Scouts are to be recruited. 

c. Specific—setting forth plainly what is to be 
done, the cash outlay, amount of labor and super¬ 
vision required. Also as nearly as possible what 
results may be expected. 

d. Business-like—involving good business 
methods, economy, accurate records, check on all 
expenditures and fixed responsibility for operating 
the camp. 

4. The plan then adopted becomes the Executive's 
authority to proceed along definite lines to create ac¬ 
tual camps and enroll boys. He must actually pur¬ 
chase camp equipment, must explain to all Scout¬ 
masters conditions under which it is to be used and 
create such publicity as will appeal to parents as well 
as boys to be enrolled. He must secure appointment 
of leaders, issue their instructions, and receive from 
them satisfactory reports. 
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The Camp Committee is now only an interested on¬ 
looker, ready to be called in for consultation, but the 
case is legally in charge of the executive and his staff, 
with such volunteer help as he may be able to com¬ 
mand. 

5. The Camp Director, if employed, is assistant to 
the Scout Executive, and reports to the council 
through him and not to the Camping Committee 
direct. In choosing a camp director, the Executive, 
naturally seeks the advice and approval of the 
Camping Committee, but his success or failure in 
operating the camp is chargeable to the Executive. 
Camp Committeemen while in attendance at the 
camp, are in no respect his superior officers unless 
designated by the Council action or by the Council 
Executive. 

II Fundamental Principles and Characteristics 
of the Boy Scout Camp 

1. Capable adult leadership is required in propor¬ 
tion of one man to every sixteen boys. These leaders 
if not actual scoutmasters are men considered in every 
way eligible to receive commissions as such, if desired. 

2. Instruction is eagerly sought by all campers. 
Every scout works to advance his grade while in 
camp. Little time is given to formal class work and 
much to individual instruction and practice. 

3. Patrol and Troop Organization function even 
in the largest camps as a means of developing in boys 
the ability to lead and direct. Team work assign¬ 
ments with a boy responsible for the team’s activity, 
are used in all departments of camp endeavor. 

4. Much importance is attached to the boy’s 
ability to do things which help others. In camp, 
scouts participate in all manner of camp-craft duties 
to help each to become an all-round camper, able if 
need be to care for more than themselves because of 
campcraft training. 

5. Teaching useful knowledge through games and 
team competitions is common to all Scouting. Games 
which familiarize campers with tree, plants, trail 
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signs, the compass, signalling, etc., are used in scout 
camps everywhere. 

6. Class distinctions are never present. The uni¬ 
form and the prescribed program in which all are 
equally interested are helps toward this end. “Spend¬ 
ing money” is limited to a small daily allowance to 
teach thrift and prevent conspicuous spending, just 
for show, by boys of means. There is only one grade 
of quarters, food, table service; camp rules apply to all 
including junior and adult officers. 

7. Work is an honor and not a disgrace in Scout 
camps. No work is assigned as punishment. Even 
the wood detail and kitchen police are possible step¬ 
ping stones to a profession and not millstones hung 
around the necks of unwilling workers as a badge of 
disgrace. 

8. There is always a recognized relation between 
the camp and life or progress of the at home troop 
after camp. The camp is the means toward an end 
rather than an end in itself. Troop leaders, troop 
traditions and where practical troop equipment are 
used to encourage troop loyalty. Any Scout camp 
which does not help to make the work of the home 
troop more productive can hardly be called a success 
even, though large numbers of boys are enrolled and 
many examinations given for higher individual grades. 

9. Nature study is given much emphasis but is 
usually taught through games, contests, camp work 
assignments, amateur museums, nature hikes, etc., 
instead of the ordinary text book, class room and 
laboratory methods. 

10. Religion has its place, not conspicuous and 
formal, but none the less genuine. Non-sectarian so 
far as the camp management is concerned, but for the 
individual or home group, complying with the chosen 
faith of the boy’s church home. Grace is said at 
meals. Place is made in the daily time schedule for 
morning or evening devotions by individuals. Sunday 
is always observed as a day of worship in which the 
Scout’s “Duty toward God” is given expression. 
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11. In no other boys’ camps are the fundamentals 
of American citizenship developed with greater care or 
more serious purpose. Loyalty to country and ex¬ 
pressions of true patriotism are taught through formal 
respect to the flag, local historical land marks, choice 
of names for camp trails, introductions of National 
heroes in song and story at camp fires, in dramatic 
programs, rallies, and instruction classes. 

12. Volunteer adult leadership and volunteer work 
by boys help greatly to reduce the expense of operating 
the camp, and invaluable benefit is derived from the 
spirit of helpfulness and good fellowship which their 
good example creates. Nothing is more fundamental 
in all Scouting than volunteer service for others. No¬ 
where can the spirit of such leadership be more in¬ 
delibly impressed on the lives of the boys, than in 
camp. 

Ill Camping Responsibility as Fixed by the 
National Constitution and By-Laws of The 
Boy Scouts of America 

1. The Troop Committee “shall secure suitable op¬ 
portunity for the members of the troop to spend one or 
more weeks in camp with adequate facilities, and super¬ 
vision.” (See By-Laws, Art. XI, Sec. 1, Clause 5, Para¬ 
graph 9.) 

2. The Institution to which the troop charter is 
granted, “Such applications (for charter) shall oblige the 
institutions to provide adequate facilities, supervision 
and leadership for at least one year, and to make an effort 
to provide the members of the troop with an opportunity 
to spend a week or more in a summer camp conducted 
according to the prescribed standards.” (Art. XI, The 
Troop Charter, Cl;) 

3. The Local Council duties (“*** to provide adequate 
budget for the maintenance of the local headquarters, the 
conduct of a Boy Scout camp, etc.” (Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 1.) 
They shall provide means for securing and training men to 
serve as Scoutmasters and assistants and endeavor to pro¬ 
vide facilities and leadership in order that boys under their 
jurisdiction may have an opportunity to spend one or more 
weeks in camp, in accordance with the prescribed standards 
for scout camps.” (Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 10, Para. 4.) 
Council Committee on Camping provided for in model 
constitution. (Article XII, Sec. 4, Scoutmasters’ Handbook, 
Page 582.) 
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4* The National Council. 

a. Committee on Camping consisting of seven or 
more members (Art. IV, Sec. 1 9 Cl. 5.) 

****shall serve as advisors to the Executive Board 
in establishing and maintaining regulations for 
the conduct of camps of the Boy Scouts of America 
and shall supervise the work of the Department of 
Camping.” (Art. IV, Sec. 2, Cl. 5.) 

The Department of Camping shall be responsible for 
the development of plans, programs and literature for the 
help of chartered troops and local councils in giving boys 
an opportunity to receive the benefits of camp life under 
the most favorable conditions and in the most economical 
and efficient way. It shall define and maintain regulations 
for the conduct of camps for boy scouts and shall be 
specifically charged with the supervision of all boy scout 
camps and enforcing the minimum requirements pre¬ 
scribed for leadership, facilities, program, sanitary ar¬ 
rangements and menu. 

IV Ways of Evaluating any Camp for Boys 

The Scout Executive because of the prominence of 
his position in the community is often called upon by 
parents and friends of boys and by officers of other 
organizations to give his expert opinion on the value of 
Scout or non-scout camps which their boys wish to 
attend. The following outline is presented as a basis 
for analyzing any camp in terms of values which will 
be recognized by the four principal factors directly in¬ 
terested, the boy, his parents, the group or institution 
conducting the camp, the community at large (local 
and National). 

A PROPOSED MEASUREMENT OF CAMP VALUES 
An attempt to find a fair standard by which a camp 
may be tested and measured 

by L. L. McDonald in American Youth , June 1920 
A camp is not a place but a community of people which 
offers advantages to the individual. The values are intrinsic 
(practical or market value based on cost) or sentimental, imagined. 

With the growing interest in camping, hiking, and outdoor 
activities for boys, many new camp projects, summer schools, and 
systems of camping are being developed to the extent, in some 
sections, of bewildering the conscientious parent. The natural 
hesitation of parents to enroll boys in a wild woods camp, which 
takes a boy into unfamiliar conditions and beyond the immediate 
observation and care of parents, is made even greater by the ex¬ 
perience of neighbors whose sons were sent to the wrong camp 
last year. 
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It becomes the responsibility of all leaders of organized 
educational, social, and welfare work for boys to advise parents 
wisely; and to give the subject of camping such publicity in the 
community as to inform even the many parents who would not 
come for advice until some sad experience had driven them to do 
so. It is with this responsibility in mind that the following mate¬ 
rial is submitted as a basis on which parents or boys 7 work leaders 
may form proper judgment of any camp for boys. 

Types of Camps 

The development of camping has brought about many 
types. In point of time they may be classified as short term 
over-night, week-end, summer ana winter training camps, or 
permanent—private and school camps, in which boys enroll for a 
period of from eight to ten weeks. With reference to activities, 
camps may be anything from a mere recreative playground to a 
few days of an extended gypsy trip, canoe cruise, fruit harvesting 
expedition, or an all summer contract with the United States 
Government for fire patrol under the supervision of forest rangers. 

Main Considerations 

The main things to be considered are, first, the needs of the 
boy; second, whether or not the camp will supply the boy’s 
needs adequately; third, whether the benefits offered are within 
the means of the boy’s parents; and fourth, is the camp worth the 
price. 

The camp can be declared a success if it achieves its main 
objective. Secondary benefits are not to be overlooked, but if 
the camp does not accomplish the main purpose for which it is 
operated, it cannot be listed as successful. A camp must be 
satisfactory from four main points of view in order to reach its 
real goal of efficiency in the development and training of boys. 

1. From the hoy’s own point of view 

The camp to be a success must guarantee: 

a. Plenty of fun; recreation, games, contests, wit and 
humor, and something of general hilarity. 

b. Good and plentiful eats—plain wholesome food well 
prepared and served in a manner to satisfy the boy’s appetite. 
A well fed party of campers will be willing to overlook many 
short-comings and defects along other lines, while hungry boys’ 
appetites will ruin the morale of the best equipped and most 
carefully selected camp. 

c. Thrills and adventure. These must be a part of the 
camp or the boy is not satisfied that the camp is really genuine; 
mountain climbing, swimming, boat and canoe trips, life saving 
and watercraft exhibitions and stunts, truard duty at night, fire 
fighting or camp fire stunts and programs. 

2. From the parent’s point of view 

The camp must provide: 

a. Safety, proper adult supervision, good shelter, absence 
of unnecessary hazards and proper medical supervision, etc. 

b. Opportunity for growth and physical development; 
proper nourishment, exercise, and sleep. 
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c. Educational and moral teaching which will in no way 
lower the ideals which the parent has carefully endeavored to 
establish and maintain, even though at home the boy may not 
have lived up to his best opportunities. 

d. Social advantages. Every parent desires that his boy 
be associated with such boys as will be helpful companions. 

e. Economy. Most generally the lower-priced camp is 
most popular with parents, although in many cases the value of 
the camp is measured by the fees charged and selection is made 
merely on the basis of probable high standards because of high 
prices. Even this conclusion is based on the idea of economy in 
spending more money as a supposed guaranty that the boy will 
secure greater value. 

f. Discipline. No camp can be made to appeal even to the 
most indulgent parent which allows every boy to do as he pleases 
and which does not enforce its own rules and regulations. Safety, 
health, and happiness of all concerned depend on discipline and 
how it is secured. 

From the point of view of a few “so-called” parents, the 
camp is a success, almost regardless of cost and every other con¬ 
sideration, if it provides a safe place to check a boy as light bag¬ 
gage for the season with reasonable assurance that the boy will 
be returned to them when called for without undue wear and tear. 

3. From the Director's or institution's point of view 

The camp should be able to: 

a. Develop group loyalty, strengthen friendships and lead¬ 
ership of the class, club, or society. 

b. Train and develop leaders in their relationship to the 
group after they return from camp. 

c. Train campers in certain technical knowledge of wood¬ 
craft, personal health, social, educational, and religious subjects 
deemed important to the director or institution. 

d. Better the physical condition of campers. 

e. Give the spiritual growth and inspiration. 

f. Provide sufficient financial return to permit the operation 
of the camp without exhausting the resources of those responsible 
for its maintenance and operation. 

4. From the point of view of the community at large , both local 

ana national, the marks of success of a camp are: 

a. The development of vocational interest, which helps 
toward the choosing of a profession or life work. 

b. Community pride as expressed in loyalty to the ideals of 
one’s home town or institution. 

c. Improvement of personal health and general physical 
development. 

d. More strict observation of the laws of the community 
and improved general conduct and discipline. 

e. Actual work accomplished, fruit harvesting, gardening, 
forestry development or protection, improvement of trails, 
bridges, fences, or other construction work. 
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f. Patriotic observances and evidence of training in the 
fundamentals of American citizenship. 

Any true valuation of a boys’ camp must be a composite of 
the foregoing points of view. Boys, parents, director, and 
general public must all have their demands met by the camp 
before it can be its best and accomplish, for the boys whom it 
serves, the largest benefit. 

In grading camps for boys as Minimum Standard, High 
Grade, and Superior or Maximum, the minimum standard grade, 
below which no camp should be countenanced by a reputable 
leader of boys, includes sufficient merit in each of the following 
essentials to guarantee safety and a certain degree of improve¬ 
ment to the boy as a result of his stay in camp. The high grade 
camp is in all essentials of the camp appreciably above the 
minimum standard as relates to benefit to the physical, mental, 
social, and religious life of each individual. The superior or 
maximum grade has provided in every department extraordinary 
advantages and in addition servtes to generate the spirit of un¬ 
selfishness by having campers perform some task which accrues 
to the advantage of others than themselves and which during the 
camp, or immediately following, produces for the community 
at large some concrete and tangible return. The main essentials 
of the camp to be considered are: 

1. 'Leadership and Personnel 

a. What adult leadership is provided, considering educa¬ 
tion and social training, experience in camp life, knowledge of 
children, and fundamentals of boy training? What are the ideals 
as expressed in the personality and conduct of the director and 
his staff? 

b. What boys are to attend—their ages, health, training 
and social advantages? 

c. Visitors. Is the camp operated wholely in the interest 
of the boys or for the entertainment of parties of visitors? 

2. Camp Site 

a. Is it desirable, considering location, accessibility, sanita¬ 
tion, and drainage? Has the camp site natural advantages for 
nature study, water sports, assembly, drills, and games? Is it 
free from unnecessary hazards, such as dangerous cliffs, streams 
with swift currents, liability of flood, dangerous dead timber, 
open mine shafts, poisonous reptiles, poison ivy, poison oak, 
mosquitoes, or other insect pests? 

b. Are there undesirable neighbors or other frequenters 
whose influence will be harmful to campers? 

3. Equipment and Buildings 

a. Are they adequate? Is there sufficient shelter to protect 
boys from severe storm or sudden change of temperature? Are 
sleeping quarters properly ventilated? Are dishes and cooking 
utensils of substantial material, such as will permit sanitary 
preparation and serving of food? 

b. Is the camp site over-improved to the extent of destroy¬ 
ing the pioneering wild-woods atmosphere of the camp? 
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c. Is equipment so arranged that boys can participate in¬ 
telligently in the operation of the camp, especially m the kitchen, 
dining room, and sleeping quarters? Are implements provided 
for camp making, such as rakes, shovels, and axes? 

d. Does the equipment include such safety; devices as life 
preservers, boats, fire extinguishers, signal devices, telephone, 
telegraph, or other means of rapid communication to be used in 
case of accident? 

4. Program 

Are the following included in the program: 

a. Recognition of the religious life of boys in some form of 
religious service or observance. 

b. Formal physical and disciplinary drill, calisthenics, 
marching, gymnastics, aquatics. 

c. Definite instruction in campcraft designed to teach boys 
the ways of the woods and develop resourcefulness and self- 
reliance. 

d. Assignment of daily routine work which will develop in 
each camper some sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
camp. 

e. Recreation and games, preferably those which have some 
educational value, but by all means appealing to boys as being 
full of enjoyment. Water sports should be a definite part of the 
program where possible, but some camps, especially winter camps, 
mountain, and industrial camps, can be made very successful 
without this feature. 

f. Patriotic observance in some form of flag ceremony and 
recognition of such patriotic holidays as come during the season. 

g. Regular time for meals, for rising and retiring, with 
sufficient allowance for rest and sleep. 

h. Inspection—personal, tent, and grounds. 

i. A regular wash day. 

j. Regularly arranged camp fire and stunt programs. 

k. Regular time for letter writing, reading, and formal 
studies. 

5. Health and Sanitation 

a. Are camps protected against contagion? Are conditions 
such as definitely to improve health? 

b. Does the routine of the camp develop habits which will 
tend toward continued practice of the laws of personal health? 

c. Is the supply of drinking water ample and free from con¬ 
tamination? Has it been analyzed by a credited bacteriologist? 
Is the water in which boys swim pure? What is its source? Do 
others than campers bathe in it? 

. d. Garbage disposal. Is garbage properly incinerated or 
disposed of by removal in a sanitary way which prevents spoilage 
ana attracting of flies? 

e. Are kitchen and dining room properly protected or free 
from flies and other insects? Is the camp free from mosquitoes?^ 
What precautions are taken to avoid them? f 
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f. Are there proper latrine facilities and rules regarding use 
and care of same? 

6. Food Supply 

a. Is the selection and variety of food suitable for growing 
boys? 

b. Are professional cooks employed, and if not, are those 
responsible for cooking competent? Do boys have a chance to 
learn anything about the preparation and selection of food? 

c. Is proper arrangement made for cooking and serving of 
food? Are foods handled and kept in a sanitary manner while 
waiting to be prepared for the table? 

7. Business Management 

a. Is the camp financially sound and able to make good the 
advantages advertised for campers? 

b. What is the camp reputation regarding prompt payment 
of bills? 

c. Are business arrangements required of applicants equit¬ 
able and fair to the boys who enroll? 

d. Are the business dealings of the camp with the boy 
businesslike and such as will teach him good business methods? 

e. Are boys required to keep within their allowance and 
practice proper economy? 

f. Is the camp worth to the boy the amount charged by the 
camp organization m fees? 

g. Does the camp management guarantee any refund on 
fees paid in advance? If not, why not? 
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CAMP SCORE EVALUATING THE CAMP— 
AS OTHERS SEE IT 


Name of the Camp.Date. 

The success of each camp is judged from four angles on the 
following points: 



Poor 

Fair 

T3 

0 

0 

0 

Excel. 

Remarks Explaining 
checks or suggested 
way to improve. 

1 From the boy’s personal point of view: 






a. Genuine fun for all boys 






b. Food, quality and quantity 






c. Thrills and adventures 






2. From the Parent’s Point of view: 






a. Safety (Does Camp look safe)? 






b. Physical Growth and developmenl 






c. Educational and moral training 






d. . Social advantages to Parents 






e. Economy to Parents 






f. Discipline—obedience, respect 






g. Freedom from worry to parents 






3. From the Camp Organization’s or In¬ 
stitution’s viewpoint: 






a. Group loyalty 


— 




b. Development of group leadership 

— 




c. Technical training or education 




d. Physical betterment 




e. Spiritual growth and instruction 

— 



1 _ 

f. . Financial or Publicity values 




4. From the Community or National 
viewpoint: 

— 

— 




a. Vocation interest help 

— 



b. Community pride created 



c. Health and Physical education 




d. Discipline, respect for leaders and 
rules 




e. Industrial work, building, fruit 
harvesting, gardening, forestry, etc. 

— 



f. Patriotic and good citizenship 
training and propaganda 
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The estimates indicated above are made at the request of the 
local Camp Committee and are submitted for their consideration 
with no obligation on their part to take action for recommenda¬ 
tions made except as they meet with the approval of the local 
council. 

Signed. 

Position or Profession. 

Address. 

Use other side for remarks. 

(Over) 

COMPARATIVE COUNCIL CAMP REPORTS, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 

FURNISHED BY DEPARTMENT OF CAMPING 


REGION AND STATES 

No. 

of 

camps 

Daily 

capac¬ 

ity 

Aver¬ 

age 

fee 

No. 

troop 

camps 

Aver¬ 

age 

round 

trip 

fare 

Aver¬ 
age 
num¬ 
ber of 
weeks 

Region I.—Maine, Vermont, Rhode 

Island. New Hampshire, Massachu-( 1921) 
setts, Connecticut.(1920) 

28 

26 

1,453 

$6.02 

6.48 

38 

$1.08 

.96 

6.3 

8.58 

Region II.—New York, New Jersey... (1921) 
(1920) 

49 

43 

4,630 

7.01 

7.48 

140 | 

2.32 

1.59 

6.8 

8.46 

Region III.—Delaware. Maryland, 

Pennsylvania, Virginia. District of (1921) 
Columbia.(1920) 

36 

35 

4,014 

5.60 

4.96 

90 

1.24 

1.84 

5.7 

5.86 

Region IV.—Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- (1921) 
tucky.(1920) 

27 

27 

1,789 

6.25 

5.44 

5 

1.09 

2.84 

5. 

5.4 

Region V.(1921) 

Region VI.(1921) 

Regions V. and VI. combined—Ala¬ 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes¬ 
see, South Carolina, Florida.(1920) 

18 

15 

21 

1,817 

1,189 

4.94 

5.09 

4.74 

17 

64 

1.68 

1.57 

1.95 

3.1 

3.3 

4.6 

Region VII.—Wisconsin, Illinois, In-(1921) 
diana, Michigan.(1920) 

63 

58 

4,655 

5.43 

5.59 

34 

.91 

1.50 

5.6 

5.8 

Region VIII.—Colorado, Iowa, Kan-(1921) 
sas, Missouri. Nebraska, Wyoming.. (1920) 

24 

30 

5,068 

4.99 

5.48 

54 

1.34 

1.29 

3.2 

3.43 

Region IX.—Oklahoma, New Mexico. (1921) 
Texas.(1920) 

18 

15 

2,497 

4.52 

5.36 

8 

1.28 

2.00 

3. 

3.1 

Region X.—North Dakota, Minnesota, (1921) 
South Dakota.(1920) 

5 

4 

310 

5.60 

5.66 

2 

.89 

1.15 

5.7 

9.2 

Region XI.—Idaho, Montana. Oregon, (1921) 
Washington.(1920) 

18 

17 

1,104 

5.81 

5.62 

12 

1.13 

1.99 

4.7 

3.99 

Region XII.—Arizona, Nevada, Cali-(1921) 
fomia, Utah.(1920) 

21 

15 

2,178 

4.19 

6.29 

39 

1.09 

3.96 

2.6 

3.83 

TOTAL.(1921) 

(1920) 

322 
! 291 

30,704 

25,775 

5.45 

5.76 

503 

426 

1.30 

1.92 

4.5 

5.66 
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POINTS OF EMPHASIS IN EACH CAMP 


Court of Honor 

184 

Games 

225 

Troop & Patrol Organization 175 

Athletics 

268 

Sea Scouts 

46 

Emblem & Point System 45 

Scoutmasters’ School 

84 

Wireless 

115 

Patrol Leaders’ School 

131 

Medical Examination 

160 

Farm Work 

24 

Swimming 

189 

Construction 

100 

Life Saving 

193 


“Lone Troop” Camps, (Troops under council)—-426 Daily 
capacity of (Approximately) 7968. Usually for 2 weeks. 4 
councils not having council camps, report 17 Lone Troop Camps. 

This report includes only 291 of 335 First Class Councils 
having 44 councils yet to hear from. Among these not yet re¬ 
ported are St. Louis and several other large Camping centers, an 
estimated additional daily capacity of 4000 Scouts or 28,000 for 
one week each (including Lone Troops under council). 

To this must be added all Lone Troops not under council 
and Second Class Council camps which will number from 600 
to 1000 camps for short terms of from one week to four weeks 
each with a capacity of about 10,000 Scouts or 20,000 Scouts. 

This estimated total for all summer camps this year is 
daily capacity of 48,632 or considering re-enrollment each week 
for the average term of weeks a total for one week each of 188,677 
Scouts and leaders. 


SUMMARY OF FIRST CLASS COUNCILS 
SUMMER CAMP REPORTS OF 136 COUNCILS 
SUMMER OF 1919 

Earliest date of opening June 9th. Shortest period 6 days 
Latest date of closing September 8th. Longest period 70 days 


CAMP DIRECTORS IN CHARGE 


Executives 56 

Assistant Executive 5 

Field Executive 2 

Executive Secretary 1 

Chairman Camp Com. 1 

Deputy Commissioner 2 

Commissioner 6 

Field Commissioner 3 


Ass’t Dep. Commissioner 1 

Council 1 

Scoutmasters 12 

Assistant Scoutmasters 2 

Eagle 3 

Star 1 

Professor 1 

Chief Sea Scout 1 


Range of salary paid to others than headquarters employees. 
Highest S50 per week 
Lowest, Board only 


Executives 7 

Assistant Executive 2 

Educational Director 1 

Field Scout Executive 1 
Deputy Commissioner 4 
Ass’t. Dep. Commissioner 2 
Deputy Field Commissioner 2 

tt; i x i_: J x _ _xi 


QUARTERMASTERS 


Scoutmasters 7 

Assistant Scoutmasters 4 

Eagle 1 

Scout (student) 6 

Scouts 7 

Army 1 

None 1 

Highest salary paid to others than Executives or Assistants 
$31.25 per week. 
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CHAIRMEN, CAMP COURT OF HONOR 


Executives 
Assistant Executive 
Commissioner 
Deputy Commissioner 
President Local Council 
Assistant Scoutmasters 
Scout 

Superintendent of School 

Editor 

Doctors 


Committeemen 
Vice President 
Camp Director 
Council Men 
Scoutmasters 
Judges 

Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
School Physical Director 
Minister 


Largest number 4, 


4 
1 

5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

BUGLER 

Usually scouts without pay 


COMMISSARY OFFICERS 


Executives 9 

Assistant Executive 1 

Field Scout Executive 1 

Camp Director 2 

District Commissioner 1 

Deputy Commissioner 1 

Committeemen 1 

Scoutmasters 3 

Highest salary $50 per week. 

COOKS 


Eagle Scout 
Life and Star 
Scouts 

Quartermasters 
Assistant Quartermaster 
Army Officer 
Salesman 
Assistant Cook 


Professional 49 

Quartermaster 1 

Women 7 

Scoutmasters 3 

Assistant Scoutmasters 2 


Caterer 

High School Principal 
Janitor 

Detail of scouts 
Commissioner 


SWIMMING DIRECTOR 


Executives 2 

Commissioner 1 

Sea Scout Portmaster 1 

Scoutmasters 9 

Assistant Scoutmasters 7 

Highest salary $25.00 
(Portmaster $37.50). 

OTHERS LISTED AS EXTRA 
Executives 6 

Assistant Executive 3 

Assistant Director 6 

Second Assistant Director 1 
Scoutmasters 23 

Secretaries 2 

Assistant Scoutmasters 8 

Division Leaders 4 

Junior Officers 1 

Eagle 1 

Scouts 2 

Welfaremen 1 

Draftsman 1 

Woodcraft man 1 


Eagle 
Camp Director 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
Deputy Commissioner 
Older Scouts 


2 

1 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 

12 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

11 


OR SPECIAL OFFICERS 

Scout Officials 14 

Committeemen 1 

Commissioners 2 

Ass't. Dep. Commissioner 2 
Camp Committeemen 1 
Troop Committeeman 1 
Student 1 

Religious Director 3 

Principal of High School 1 
Entertainer 1 

Drillmaster 1 

Tent Captains 13 

Athletic Director 1 
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MILES DISTANT 
Farthest 200 miles. 
Fifty miles and over 

33 

Twenty miles and under 

55 

TRANSPORTATION 

Auto 

43 

Steam Railway 

50 

Truck 

2 

Electric Railway 

29 

Bus 

5 

Hike 

6 

Team 

1 

Motor Boat 

1 

CAMP SITES 

Seashore 

2 

Sand Hills 

1 

Mountains 

30 

Rolling 

34 

Woodland 

27 

Plain and woods 

6 

Island 

2 

Varied 

3 

DRINKING WATER 
Well 

50 

Town water works 

6 

Spring 

37 

Mountain streams or creek 

8 


Like 6 

Greatest distance to water one-half mile. 


ANALYSIS OF WATER-by whom 


State Board of Health 

11 

College Professor 

1 

City Board of Health 

24 

Student Leader 

1 

Chemist 

7 

Not analyzed 

? 

Bacteriologist 

3 

State Forestry Department 

1 

Camp Physician 

10 

Executive 

1 


Frequency of analysis “every two weeks” and “not since 1915 1 
(4 years). 


BATHING PLACE 


River 

33 

Pool (natural) 

4 

Lake 

52 

Canal 

1 

Salt water 

8 

Artificial pool 

3 

Stream 

INFLUENCE OF 

2 None 

NEIGHBORS 

4 

Excellent 

4 

None 

. 42 

Good 

37 

Negligible 

1 

Favorable 

1 

No near neighbors 

4 

Fair 1 Helpful 

MAIN DISADVANTAGES OF LOCATION 

4 

None 

21 

Currents 

1 

Distance 

8 

Poor swimming 

5 

Inaccessible 

5 

Water too deep 

1 

Too close to road 

2 

No lease 

1 

Too close to home 

6 

No woods 

1 

Visitors 

1 

Camp too small 

2 

Neighbors 

4 

Fire zone restrictions 

2 

No ocean swimming 

1 

Not varied 

1 

No running water 

1 

Scenery 

1 

No pool or boating 

1 

Rocky Steep 

1 

Water too cold 

2 

No campers 

1 

Drinking water 

3 

Uneven 

3 

Lack of level 

2 

Poor road 

2 

Mosquitoes 

3 

Heavy rain 

1 
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TYPES OF SHELTER 

Tents 83 Log Cabin 

Tents and cabins 7 Ranch House 

Tents and Mess Hall 1 None 

Cabins and Shacks 1 Bunk House 

Farm House 1 

SHELTER OWNERSHIP 

Owned by Scout organization 27 Loaned 

Rented 15 Part Owned 

SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS 


Cots 

Boughs 

Ground 

BOATS AND WATER 
Canoe 
Skiffs 

Flat bottom 
Round bottom 
Boats 

Scow motor 
War Canoe 
None 

SAFETY DEVICES 

Life Saving 

Boats 

Buoys 

Life Preservers 

Crew 

Rings 

Restricted beach 
Life drill 

Fire 

Extinguisher 
Fire drill 
Water Pails 
None 

Stand Pipe 
Safety Department 

First Aid 

Kit 

Physician 
Hospital Tent 

System of Serving 

Family 

Both 


47 Bunks 

10 Wood floor 

3 

CRAFT 

11 Raft 

4 Float 

16 Motor Boat 

2 Dinghy 

16 Steel boat 

1 Launch 

11 Sloop 

15 Sailing dorrey 


10 Water wings 

12 Guard 

21 Canoe 

1 Jackets 

8 Life line 

2 Float 

1 No appliances 


19 Bucket Brigade 

6 Creek 

16 Sand in Pail 

12 Forest Ranger 

1 Hose on pressure 

1 Barrel 


68 Hospital nearby 

2 Local Drug Store 

11 


56 Cafeteria 

1 Scout Cooking own 


4 

1 

3 

1 


17 

8 


10 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

19 

2 

2 

3 

1 

8 


3 
1 
1 
1 

4 
4 


1 

1 


46 

1 
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THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM 

A yard stick of safety for new leaders 

by L. L. McDonald, National Camp Director 

The following condensed statement of Minimum Standard 
Requirements for Boy Scout camps is presented by the Depart¬ 
ment of Camping with the belief that few Scoutmasters will be 
contented to remain in the Minimum Standard class. It is not 
an ideal. -It is confessedly negative in that respect—but it has 
this valuable use.: The National Council, as chartered by Con¬ 
gress. has accepted the responsibility of establishing and main¬ 
taining such standards as will guarantee all boys the necessary 
safeguards and facilities to make all camps effective in developing 
a sense of responsibility, resourcefulness and loyalty to the prin¬ 
ciples set forth in the Scout Oath and Law. 

Under these rules ho Boy Scout leader may assume the 
responsibility for taking boys into camp without having on record 
with the local troop committee or Council authorities a full and 
complete statement of the plans and purposes of the camp, which 
in the event of accident, unfriendly criticism or interference will 
stand as evidence in court, if need be, in defense of his motives 
and forethought in behalf of the welfare of boys entrusted to his 
care. 

1. Leadership: 

a. A competent adult leader (registered on troop applica¬ 
tion blank) in charge with full power to enforce discipline. 

h. Additional adult leadership in proportion of at least one 
man to every 16 boys in camp. 

c. Boys with sufficient strength and knowledge of Scouting 
to serve as patrol leaders, and for all positions of leadership ana 
responsibility as far as they are able to bear it. 

d. A system of organization and discipline which will insure 
safety, efficiency, and economy, with emphasis on self-discipline. 

2. Vamp Site: 

a. A place so situated so as to give proper privacy, sense 
of independence, and freedom from outside influences. 

b. So located as to make the cost of transportation not 
above 20% of the total cost to each camper. 

c. Plants, trees, and animal life serviceable for Scouting 
instruction and practice. 

d. Water supply ample and not contaminated, and natural 
camp drainage. 

e. Absence of unusual and unnecessary hazards—dangerous 
whirl-pools, swift streams, open mine shafts, cliffs, reptiles, cattle, 
poison ivy, flies, mosquitoes, and high water. 

3. Equipment: • • 

a. Tentage or housing, for sleeping quarters, allowing for 
each person not less than 18 square feet of floor space and free 
circulation of fresh air at all times—from outdoors. 

b. A place outside of sleeping tents for preparing and serv¬ 
ing meals. 
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c. See Catalog Scouting for equipment for a Scout Summer 
Camp. Special lists of equipment for Red River or Pioneer 
Cart, Back Pack, Horse Pack, Canoe, Sea Scout, Auto or 
Bicycle trips, will be furnished on request. 

d. First aid and Life Saving Equipment. 

4. Program: (A daily routine program including the following): 

а. Regular time for early rising, meals, and retiring. 

б. Time for swimming and water sports. 

c. Scoutcraft instruction. 

d. Health and sanitary inspection. 

e. Calisthenics, and pasture drills, and games. 

/. Patriotic and religious ceremonies. 

g. Free time. 

h. General routine (work). 

i. Camp fires and fun. 

5. Health and Sanitation: 

a. A certificate of health showing condition of heart and 
lungs, and statement as to general health must be presented by 
each camper. 

b. Individual health inspection at least once each week by 
a regular licensed physician to detect any symptoms of com¬ 
municable disease. 

c. Grounds must be carefully drained. 

d. Every reasonable precaution must be taken to prevent 
and exclude flies and mosquitoes. 

e. A sanitary latrine which is fly proof in so far as possible 
contact of flies with excretia is concerned. The seating capacity 
should be not less than one unit for each sixteen boys in camp. 

/. All garbage and slops must be disposed of by incinera¬ 
tion, or removal from camp. Cans for collecting garbage must 
be fly tight, and must be kept covered with fly tight lids, and 
sterilized with boiling water or treated chemically daily. 

g. Particular care must be given to clean and sanitary con¬ 
dition of kitchen, store room, dining room, tables and dishes. 

h. Cleanliness of person and clothing must be taught and 
practised. 

6. Food Supply and Commissary: 

a. Ample supply of plain wholesome food, not less than 
3000 calories daily per boy. 

b. Cooking, which makes food wholesome and appetizing 
and at the same time not extravagant or wasteful. 

c. A system of serving which guarantees equal and econom¬ 
ical portions to each. 

7. Business and Records: 

a. Parents* written consent is required. 

b. A careful and impartial record of all receipts and ex¬ 
penditures, food received and served, the number served at each 
meal, the amount and description of equipment and to whom 
issued. 

c. A record shall also be kept showing general activities 
and progress in camping and scout advancement. 
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d. A copy of these records and reports will be submitted to 
the troop committee and a copy sent to National Headquarters. 

e. Roll call as definite check-up—twice daily. 

Desirable but Not Required Objectives 

Here are points of worth in the making of scout camps. 
These are not requirements; they are ideals. They are factors 
in good camp work by which you can determine whether your 
camp has gone on to a self realized “second class rating* 1 or far 
on, to a consciousness of “first class’* work. 

1. Leadership, organization and enrollment: 

a. The camp in charge of a camp director, who has been a 
commissioned officer of the Boy Scouts of America for at least 
one year, with at least two months* experience as Director of a 
boys* camp, to be assisted by adult officials in proportion of not 
less than one adult to sixteen boys. The organized camp staff 
of junior officers accepting definite responsibility as head or 
associate directors of five main departments of camp—(Quarter¬ 
master, Commissary, Recreation, Court of Honor, Health and 
Sanitation). 

h. Camp enrollment consisting of not less than 80% of 
Scout membership in troops or council jurisdiction represented 
in camp, 75% of those actually enrolled in camp to be accom¬ 
panied by Scoutmaster or other adult official connected with local 
troop from which boys come. 

c. A life guard with an expert swimmer over twenty-one as 
instructor or organized to comply with the requirements of the 
Sea Scout Manual and achieve at least the degree of Schooner 
Class before the close of the camp. 

2. Camp site and improvements: 

a. Scout organization to own permanent camp site or to 
execute a formal lease for a period of not less than from three to 
five years to insure permanence and justify permanent improve¬ 
ments. 

b. Improvements to camp site added during the current 
year will involve one or more hours of labor per day for each 
Scout in camp, or an investment from fees paid by boys of money 



Scout Boating Scene. 
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which they have earned amounting to not less than $2.00 per boy. 

c. The Camp site to be used for a period of at least five 
days when Scouts are not in camp for other campers under the 
direction of Scout leadership, who would otherwise not have the 
opportunity of camping out, enrollment in such a camp to be at 
least 50% of the capacity for daily enrollment of Scouts. 

d. Clear and mark a trail to some point of interest, build a 
rustic.bridge of native material, at least twenty feet in length after 
a design approved by practical builder, or improve a trail or 
roadway as directed by property owner or local road commission¬ 
er, this work to be done beyond the limit of the camp, and for the 
principal benefit of others than Scouts in camp, and require an 
aggregate of not less than one hundred hours of actual labor to be 
•done by Scouts without remuneration. 

3. Equipment and buildings: 

а. Have at least one permanent building with floor space 
of not less than 10 x 24 feet built by Scouts according to a plan 
approved by a recognized architect or civil engineer, 90% of 
actual work done by Scout labor without pay. 

б. Permanent tentage and movable camp equipment owned 
by Scout organization to the amount of $5.00 or more per boy 
purchased from funds provided by boys themselves by other than 
public subscriptions. 

c. Make while in camp, tents, teppees, or other portable 
shelter to be used on hikes and short term camps to provide suit¬ 
able shelter for twenty or more boys. 

d. Construct a life raft or float and equip same with life 
preservers, the floats to have a capacity of twenty or more boys 
at one time. 

e. Each patrol in camp to be provided with one or more 
first aid kits, including material both for practice and for emer¬ 
gency in first aid work. 

/. Fire fighting tools and equipment for use in forest fire 
burning building, etc., to be used during the camp for actual 
camp emergency or outside of the camp limits for the benefit of 
others not connected with the camp. In preparation for work 
regular fire drill at least twice a week to be practised by an oi> 
ganized group in camp. 

4. Program of activities and Scoutcraft advancement: 

a. The daily program to include at least two hours of formal 
instruction, which prepares boys for advancing their grades in 
Scouting or passing merit badge examination, formal provision 
made to allow boys to complete their examinations for first class 
or for merit badges while in camp. 

b. One or more hours daily to be given to the practice of 
campcraft methods which design to make all Scouts in camp pro¬ 
ficient in camp sanitation, tent pitching, camp cooking, use of 
knife and axe, fire building, etc. 

c. In addition to the daily routine of camp, prepare all 
campers to participate in the dramatization of some feature of 
local history to be given for the benefit of those living in a neigh- 
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boring village or the home community of Scout campers, no 
admission being charged except as entire receipts for admission 
charged are to be given for some philanthropic or charitable enter¬ 
prise. 

5. Health and sanitation with the hoys: 

a. A complete record of the weight, physical measurements, 
and general health of all boys and adult campers at the time of 
arrival in camp, two weeks later, and at time of leaving camp. 

b. Have resident in camp, for the entire period, a camp 
physician, who will give daily instruction in bandaging, first aid, 
health, and sanitation, and who will make daily sanitary inspec¬ 
tion of quarters and food supplies, and who will give a written 
report of same to the Camp Director. 

c. Freedom from mosquitoes, flies, and other insect pests 
where such work can be accomplished by care or activity of 
Scouts in camp. 

d. Distribute in the vicinity of the camp to farmers or 
residents of some village printed circulars on health, sanitation, 
and first aid, and give a demonstration attended by twenty or 
more neighbors living in the vicinity. 

6. Food and commissary: 

a. Estimate in advance of camp within 5% of amount of 
food required for the entire camp season. Limit the quantity 
of candies, and other luxuries to not exceed 10c. per day. 

b . Produce either at home or on a plot of ground near the 
camp $10.00 worth of food used by the camp commissary, all 
work of production and harvesting to be done by Scouts. 

c. Keep a complete daily record of amount of food issued 
to cooks, the number of meals served, the quantity of food left 
off in serving, and the actual cost per day, with suggestion for 
improvement based on each day’s experience. 

d. Prepare while in camp for use in the camp commissary 
a whole sheep or pig as a means of instructing boys in methods 
of preparing meat, selection of different cuts, etc., keeping record 
of the weight of the animal before and after dressing, the cost of 
the animal on foot, and the cost of the dressed meat at local market 
prices. At least one meal per day or all meals for two full days 
to be prepared for the whole camp by an organized group. 

7 Business management: 

а. Present a financial report showing record of all business 
transactions including forms of contract with the employees, 
owners of property purchased, from whom equipment is rented, 
form of application and receipt issued to campers, vouchers 
used in payment of bills and other blank forms or reports, as 
evidence of good business management. 

б. Make up all records, forms, and financial statements for 
troop committee, parent institution (church or school where 
troop has its headquarters) and send copy to Department of 
Camping for record and comparison. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CAMPING 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

THE CAMP LEADERS* FIVE-FOOT BOOK SHELF 
RECOMMENDED FOR BOY SCOUT CAMP 

Approved by F. K. Mathews* 
Chief Librarian 

CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 

♦♦Camping and Wood¬ 
craft (2 vois.) Horace Kephart Macmillan 

Campcraft W. H. Miller Scribner 

♦Camping for Boys H. W. Gibson Association Press 

The Boy’s Camp Book Ed. Cave Doubleday* Page 

& Co. 

Wilderness Homes O. Kemp Macmillan 

♦Scoutmasters* Hand¬ 
book Boy Scouts of America 

♦Handbook for Boys Boy Scouts of America 

Shelters, Shacks Sc 

Shanties Daniel C. Board 

Packing & Portaging Dillon Wallace Macmillan 

Winter Camping U. S. Carpenter Macmillan 

Going Afoot B. H. Christy Association Press 

Log Cabins & How to 

Build Them Wm. S. Wicks Forest Sc Stream 

Pub. Co. 

CAMP COOKERY 


Camping Sc Camp 

Cooking F. A. Bates 

Manual of Army 

Bakers 

♦Army Cooks Manual Doc. 564 


Ball Pub. Co. 

Military Pub. Co. 
War Department 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Indian Scout Talks 

Chas. A. Eastman 

Little, Brown 4b Co. 

♦The Boy Scouts Book of 

Stories 

F. K. Mathiews, Ed. 

D. Appleton 4b Co. 

♦Camp 4b Outing Activi- 

ties 

Cheley—Baker 

Association Press 

Poems of Action 
Adventures of a Nature 

Porter 

Association Press 
Doubleday, Page 

Guide 

Enos. A. Mills 

4b Co. 

Camp-Fire Verse 

Haynes 4b Harrison 

NATURE STUDY 

Du Afield 


Our Insect Friends & Foes 
Birder aft 

How to know the Wild 
Fruits 

Our Native Trees 
Our Northern Shrubs 
Trees in Winter 
Elements of Geology 
Rocks and Minerals 

The Book of the Stars 
A Guide to the Wild 
Flowers 

How to know the Ferns 
Nature Study & Life 
Elements of Forestry 
Tracks 4b Tracing 
Garden Steps 

Summer 


Belle S. Cragin 
Mabel Osgood Wright 

M. G. Peterson 
H. Keeler 
H. Keeler 
Blakeslee4b Jarvis 
Black welder 4b Barrows 
H. W. Fairbanks 

A. F. Collins 

Alice Lounsberry 
F. T. Parsons 
Hodge 

Moon 4b Brown 
Josef Brunner 
Ernest Cobb 

D. L. Sharp 


Putnam 

Macmillan 

Macmillan 
Scribner 
Scribner 
Macmillan 
American BookCo. 
Educational Pub. 
Co. 

D. Appleton 4b Co. 

F. A. Stokes* Co. 

Scribner 

Ginn 4b Co. 

Wiley 4b Sons 
Macmillan 
Silver, Burdette 4b 
Co. 

Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 4b FIRST AID 


‘First Aid for Boys 

Cole 4b Ernst 

Appleton 4b Co. 
Macmillan 

Exercise 4b Health 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson 

Backwoods Surgery 4b 
Med. 

Chas. S. Moody, M. D. 

Macmillan 

Games 

J. H. Bancroft 

Macmillan 

Infantry Drill Regula¬ 
tions 


Appleton 4b Co. 

♦At Home in the Water 

G. H. Corsan 

Association Press 

Leadership 4b Military 
Training 

L. C. Andrews 

Lippincott Co. 

325 Group Contests 

William J. Cormie 

Macmillan 

MISCELLANEOUS 



‘Bible or Prayer Book 
Dictionary 

Military Sketching 4b 
Map Reading 
Outdoor Photography 
The Book of Wireless 
♦Merit Badge Pamphlets 
for Boy Scouts 
♦Boy Scouts Song Book 
Handbook for Scout¬ 
masters 


John B. Barnes 
Julian A. Dimock 
F. A. Collins 


H. W. Hurt, Ed. 


Va Nostrand Co. 

Macmillan 

Appleton 

Boy Scouts of 
America 

44 

44 


‘Camp Directors* Dozen. 

This list has been compiled by the Library and 
Camping Departments. It is offered with the suggestion 
that additions or substitutions be made to suit focal re¬ 
quirements. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CAMPING 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


IS* FIVE-FOOT BOOKSHELF 
> FOR BOY SCOUT CAMP 


Appwwd bfF.L Mathews, 
Chief Librarian 


CAMPIMC AND WOODCRAFT 



*Caaaiaf far 


Horace Kephart 
W. H. Millar 
a W.Gabaaa 
Li. Cava 


Macmillan 

Scribner 

Association Praas 
Deubieday, Page 

k Co. 


^HsadBssb far Bsya ^ Bay Scouts of America 



CdwMset 
Ley Csbbu 4 
MUTbaa 


l/.S. Carpenter 
B. H. Christy 

WatS Wicks 


CAMP COOKERY 


Association Press 

Forest A Stream 
Pub. Co. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SCOUT EXECUTIVE AND SEASCOUTING 

by James A. Wilder—Chief Sea Scout 


A. The Objective. TO EXTEND THE SCOUT 
MOVEMENT. 

1. The executive or squadron pilot is in exact 
relation to seascouts as he is to shore scouts, for Sea- 
scouting is an integral part of Scouting. 

Pilots are expected therefore to urge the naming 
of “ships” (registering of seascouts) as a means of 
extending the Scout Movement in the United States 
among boys and men. 

The Course. HOW FOLLOWED. 

By an appeal for adult leadership in the tried and 
true course to good citizenship—Scouting—of which 
Seascouting is the official graduate course. The 
appeals for both men and boys are several: 

(a) An appeal to the watercraft instinct. Un¬ 
doubtedly woodcraft is the best bait in the scout 
program—but there are rivers to cross, lakes to 
navigate, and watermanship, seacraft, boatmanship, 
seamanhood,—are acquired on water and in the big 
outdoors holding the same charm for a certain type 
of man and boy as woods and campcraft have ever 
held for their devotees, the “woodsies.” 

(b) The appeal through new and more dangerful 
experiences in boats—under oars and under sail. 
The seaman is a woodsman fully prepared. To be 
prepared on sea as well as land as a part of a man's 
education, this calls men of the seagoing blood. 
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(c) The appeal of a new series of handicrafts and 
of special knowledge acquired only by actual practice 
with small boats, and then after many trials, practical 
application of the old adage ‘ l ‘Through failure to 
success”— 

“To take arms against a sea of troubles, and 
by opposing, end them.” 

(d) The appeal of a new and quite original pro¬ 
gram of a progressive “ship” or group promotion, 
including a novel assignment of duties, new badges, 
new flags and a fresh start all round for boys over 
fifteen. Our scout statistics show that not over three 
or four years of land scouting are had by the average 
scout and any program that attracts or holds on to 
the interest of the older boy is now greatly needed and 
Seascouting may claim to have these by actual ex¬ 
periences in the field. The only plea is that it works! 

(e) All the old appeals that Scouting has developed 
—spirit of service, adventure, love of country, charac¬ 
ter development are to be found in Seascouting, adding 
a larger measure of fraternity and social amenities. 
The older boy wants these. 

B. National Need 

(a) The country wants seascouts because they are 
brought into sympathy with the life of the sailorman. 
Our greatest national urge today, is towards the sea. 
We can find peace and plenty by way of ships and 
trade in far oceans, and we must teach love of the sea 
among boys, to bring this about. Moreover, in Sea¬ 
scouting we have time to teach with seamanship a 
noble code, the Scout Oath and Law—and can actually 
measure growth in physical fitness, mental alertness 
and best of all, morale—fgr any man or boy who 
succeeds in Seascouting has fought a good fight and 
is well on his way to a splendid manhood. He will be, 
if a true seascout in the SHIP class, a man well started. 

So this is the executive’s first duty—to know what 
Seascouting stands for, what it offers, and to be¬ 
lieve in it. His next is to push it, for all he is worth. 
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THE LOCAL COUNCIL AND SEASCOUTING 
All in the Same Boat 

Since Seascouting is but a part of Scouting the local 
council has the same functions toward it as it has for 
shore Scouting. 

The local council is the power behind our sea pro¬ 
gram and they must be quite sold to it, its place in 
Scouting and its successful functioning in their areas. 

The added danger of navigation in small boats and 
the consequently more exacting requirements make 
enlightened supervision a prime factor for the lasting 
success of Seascouting in any area. Neglect and 
ignorance of the program will surely hold it back. 
Sympathy and study of it should make it work and 
extend it. 

The Seascout Shipping Board 

The committee given the work of looking after the 
seascout program is called the shipping board. It 
functions precisely as would a committee on Camping 
or Training. It is an integral part of the local council 
and follows the Constitution. When this is under¬ 
stood, everything is simple and easy. 

The Chatrhnan 

The chairman of this committee is often a man of 
sea-experience, a retired shipmaster, say, with a 
broad view of seamanship in general. The executive 
officer, the portmaster, is a deputy commissioner or 
assistant executive. It may happen that neither 
has any great amount of sea-experience, in which 
case they must get advice from any source available. 
As the shipping board and portmaster’s co-operation 
with the- local council are necessary for good Sea¬ 
scouting, they should be allowed all seamanship deci¬ 
sions—and within our plan, all kinds of leeway. 

Plans for training schools for “skippers” or seascout 
“bases” for annual training of seascouts, and so on, 
are carried out by the shipping board. 

This board sees that every available boy in their 
area knows what Seascouting offers. With the sea¬ 
scout program they approach parents, shipping firms. 
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institutions, yacht clubs, churches, schools endeavor¬ 
ing to make the plan serviceable to big boyhood. 

They present the plan to old scoutmasters who need 
a fresh start and try to interest new blood. They 
come to know, in their areas, such good men as can be 
asked into “ship's” meetings as sea tutors, until such 
time as our officers know enough to work “on their 
own.” 

They must also plan for meeting rooms, wharfage, 
boatyards and cover; equipment; squadron activities, 
such as one “flotilla” drill a year—(for the fun of it)— 
They must look about for a “ship” museum too—a 
place where seascouts can find, see and examine rope 
work, models, charts, “ship” furniture of all sorts— 
pictures and most important—an inch to the foot 

model of the seascout drill mast, made by some sea- 
scout “ship” for the benefit of all. “Nautical walks” 
along the wharves—visits to shipyards, navy yards, 
yacht building yards have been very successful in 
stirring up the sea ardor of boys of seascout age. 

The local council could further develop contacts 
with shipping firms so as to encourage qualified sea- 
scouts of the upper grades to spend vacations on 
coasters as a finishing school. 

Seascout appropriations have usually been 20% of 
the main budget. 

Portmasters when receiving a salary are assistant 
executives, when volunteers, deputy commissioners. 

(See the Seascout Manual for details p. 18). 
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Seascout Problems. Portmasters and skippers. 

These have been so far mostly problems of leader¬ 
ship; where to find the right sort of portmaster, and 
how much to expect of him. The portmaster, in 
turn, is hard put to it to find suitable skippers. In 
this work the whole community must lend a hand. 
Honest public opinion, appreciation, backing, is all 
that is needed to procure these leaders. 

Problems have arisen as to the proper boat for a 
locality and the “style” of seamanship (river pilotage, 
open sea work, lake, shore, etc.). They may be settled 
locally, though the National Office will gladly advise. 

Some local councils have been tempted to soften 
our regulations, to make it easier for the boy to take 
to water. They do this at their own risk. Other 
councils have made safety first regulations even more 
drastic than ours. For instance “that all seascouts 
shall pass an 85% quiz and written exam, besides a 
practical demonstration showing 99% efficiency in 
boat handling (according to grade) before promotion” 
is more stringent than the National CounciPs sailing 
rules. 

There are problems of maritime law and custom, 
which are settled in the usual manner, i. e., by asking 
in someone who knows. Wharfage laws, and costs, 
harbor dues, towing contracts, housing agreements 
must be fairly understood by the local seascout ship¬ 
ping board. A loosely worded towage contract made 
by the over trustful C. S. cost the seascout cruise 
“Curlew” $300.00! So look out! 

“Ship” rooms are a distinct trouble for shipping 
boards. Room enough, cheap enough, near enough— 
No place is really quite shipshape without its car¬ 
penter^ bench, sail locker, bosn's locker, storeroom, 
main deck, flag hoists and galley. A “ship's” library 
and pictures of the sea heroes is bound to build deck- 
morale. We are trying for this, remember. 

Boats 

The Bureau of Construction and Repair, under 
General Order No. 18, Feb. 27, 1913, will loan con¬ 
demned boats to the use of bona fide B. S. A. 
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“SCHOONERS” or second-year men (“SLOOPS” 
do not rate a boat) provided the request is signed by 
the Chief Seascout. Freight is at the expense of the 
local B. S. A. “ship.” The boat equipment consists 
of two painters, two boat hooks, set of oars, oarlocks, 
and tillers, and one coat of paint, usually grey. On 
delivery these boats are painted “blue and tan” or 
khaki with blue trimmings. This identifies a sea- 
scout flotilla. 

Fine Points of the Seascout Plan 

The community represented by the local council 
and executive, the seascout shipping board, chairman 
and portmaster are the foundations on which rests this 
program. 

Seascout shipping boards (a committee of the local 
council) work out a sea policy and the portmaster 
carries on—executes these policies. 

The portmaster should often, in a large area, in¬ 
stitute a skippers’ school, for skippers and mates. 
This is organized according to local requirements, and 
would follow the usual method of learning by doing. 
It is suggested that the school be organized as a 
B. S. A. “ship” of the Sloop class, and push up a grade 
every three meetings. This superficial training can 
be fortified (intensified) by extra work on the part of 
the skipper in the subjects most needed by him. 
Seamanship is common sense mostly—simple, when 
you know it—and baffling, even terrifying, when you 
don’t. 

In Seascouting the patrol system is intensified, and 
in the billet system immensely emphasized. 

Should a boat be cut off from the shore (in fancy, or 
in fact) the crew is organized not only to propel and 
manage her, as a pulling and sailing team, but they 
are fully organized to meet the human needs of the 
group. In this boat each man plies his own particular 
hobby, plays his part, for the benefit of the boat’s 
crew, and so, for the “ship’s” company. (Many units 
make a people, many peoples the world.) This re- 
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calls the rhyme “The butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stickmaker.” Every needful profession is found in a 
boat—four are found in each full “ship of the line.” 
Each boy is leader in his department, the coxswain is 
a director over all departments, the skipper is the 
chief executive, working out the program under 
general directions of the shipping board and port- 
master. And so on up to the Executive Board and 
the National Council. 

This arrangement has proved most acceptable to 
men and boys alike both in 1919 and 1920. Once the 
billet system is adopted and worked (it never appeals 
full strength until tried in the balance of actual prac¬ 
tice) it is never, has never been abandoned. 

The young leader begins to lead—and each man in 
the boat begins to lead his department—at the first 
meeting of the “ship.” The motto is “This is up to 
me,” and does away with bossing. The full “ships” 
have four of a kind and these artisans learn to work 
for the “ship,” first, as regular sailormen, secondly, 
as billet men—not from without, by driving, but from 
within, for the fun and love of it. This is no longer 
experimental. It works! 

Expenses at first are no more than for a scout troop. 
At the “schooner” $50 per year, at the “Bark” $100— 
at the “Ship” $200 would cover outside expenditures. 

The finest point of all with the boy is in exercising 
strict justice tempered by mercy. The seascout must 
make good or drop it. Seascouting is man’s work, like 
real life, and as such must be played earnestly and 
according to the rules of the game, if its fine values of 
manly habits are acquired. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE PIONEER DIVISION 


For Boys in Sparsely Settled Districts 

by W. A. Perry, Formerly Chief Pioneer Scout 


Within the boundaries of many local councils— 
especially county councils—live boys who cannot join 
troops. Usually the reason is the scarcity of boys of 
scout age in the neighborhood. Such boys may be¬ 
come Scouts by joining the Pioneer Division. 

The Pioneer Scout is not related to any troop. As a 
candidate he prepares for his tenderfoot tests by using 
the Pioneer Information Bulletin. When ready to 
take the tests he secures a Local Examiner. Prefer¬ 
ably this examiner is a man—a school principal, 
teacher or superintendent; a pastor; or the leader of 
an Agricultural Boys , Club. But many women are 
serving acceptably. Among these are school teachers, 
Sabbath school teachers, and rural welfare workers. 

Sometimes a candidate presents evidence that he 
lives on an isolated farm or ranch and cannot secure an 
adult examiner outside his own family. In such a 
case a parent or some other relative may be accepted 
as an examiner temporarily, in order that the boy may 
become a Scout, but reports of tests are scrutinized 
closely and the scout is urged to secure at the earliest 
possible moment an examiner who is not a relative. 

As isolated boys frequently lack opportunities for 
earning money, the Pioneer Scouts are supplied with 
“Scout Helps” free of charge to encourage progress. 
The leaflet on the second class tests goes forward as 
soon as the scout registers. When the local examiner 
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certifies that the scout has passed his second class 
tests, a copy of the leaflet on the first class tests is 
sent with the letter of acknowledgment. 

The work of the Pioneer Scouts is supervised by 
the National Council through correspondence. But a 
Pioneer Scout under a local council should have 
assistance from its officials. Each local council which 
has sparsely settled districts under its jurisdiction 
should appoint an assistant executive or a deputy 
commissioner to deal with the problem. 

This official should be a man who is already in 
touch with the isolated districts. The local council 
will be fortunate if it can secure for this work a county 
leader of the Boys’ Club organized through the co¬ 
operation of national and state departments of agricul¬ 
ture and the agricultural colleges. County Agricul¬ 
tural Agents are good leadership material also, though 
their work with adult farmers sometimes prevents 
their interesting themselves in the boy problem. 

The securing of a real rural leader to supervise the 
Pioneer Scouts accomplishes two purposes: 

1. It gives the boys a leader who understands their 
needs and inspires their confidence and 

2. It establishes a relationship between the scout 
organizations and the rural organizations which en¬ 
ables them to cooperate effectively. 

The Red Cross, Anti-Tuberculosis Society, County 
Y. M. C. A. and other rural welfare agencies have 
workers who gladly cooperate with the scout organiza¬ 
tion. 

Work with isolated boys has a significance much 
broader than generally is recognized. The numbers 
reached are always small in proportion to the expense 
and effort involved, therefore this field receives little 
attention. At the 1920 conference of the American 
Country Life Association the fact was brought out 
that no comprehensive study of our isolated inhabi¬ 
tants ever has been made and that rural organization 

f ldom if ever extends beyond the rural centers of 
>pulation and the territory near them. 
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The neglect to make the farm boy's life more inter¬ 
esting has resulted in an apparently irresistible flow to 
the city. The present Agricultural situation is far 
more serious than the city dweller realizes, in spite of 
his protests against the high prices of farm products. 
The percentage of farmers in our country has dropped 
from over 60 to less than 30 in the last few decades 
and the rate of flow to the city is higher now than ever 
before. Experts predict famine conditions within ten 
years unless some force now unknown operates to keep 
the farmers on the farms. 

In spite of these conditions, governmental and wel¬ 
fare budgets for work among rural people are the last 
to be expanded and the first to be out. Apparently 
leaders are more interested in financing work for boys 
in congested districts, suffering from under-nourish¬ 
ment and lack of fresh air, than in promoting work for 
farm boys which will prevent over-crowding and its 
results. 

Pioneer Scouts can be given one piece of service to 
perform which is interesting and well adapted to their 
conditions. This is the securing and distribution of 
weather reports and other information sent out by 
U. S. Navy wireless stations. Boy Scout and other 
amateur stations receive this information daily. Local 
councils are expected to maintain receiving stations of 
their own, or connection with other stations, in order 
to serve their territory. The Pioneer Scout should 
be urged to secure the news by telephone or mail and 
post it at creameries and other places which farmers 
visit daily. The value of this service hardly can be 
appreciated by the city man who receives his daily 
paper before breakfast. To the rural dweller the fact 
of wireless communication with the outside world 
means an immediate raising of standards and a loss of 
the feeling of isolation. 

Pioneer Scouts should be invited to attend camps, 
rallies and other gatherings. They might reciprocate 
by inviting troops to hike to the farm to fish or gather 
apples or nuts. The fact that city scouts were inter¬ 
ested in visiting his farm would give it a new value in 
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the mind of the Pioneer Scout. Whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offers Pioneer Scouts should be invited to dis¬ 
play at city exhibitions the results of their scout work- 
and the project work which they do as members of the 
Farm Boys’ Clubs. Such project work, so far as it 
applies, should be credited toward scout tests. 

At state and county fairs local councils should have 
exhibitions and literature for interesting rural boys 
and rural leaders in Scouting.. 

A State Director of Farm Boys’ Clubs suggested 
that rural organizations be invited to elect boys to 
become Pioneer Scouts, secure the U. S. Navy and 
Boy Scout wireless service for their districts, and 
render such other scout service as might be needed. 

Pioneer Scouts should be the forerunners of troops 
in territory where troop organization is possible. 
Many troops have been saved through the registration 
of a few of the best members as Pioneer Scouts during 
periods of troop inactivity. Always, in local council 
territory and elsewhere, the question of Associate 
Membership in a troop should be considered in con¬ 
nection with each Pioneer application. In most cases 
if it is possible for him to attend a meeting once a 
month or oftener. 

Some confusion has been caused by the publication 
of a “Handbook for Pioneers” by the Y. M. C. A. 
This book contains “A Program of Christian Citizen¬ 
ship Training for Boys Twelve to Fourteen Years of 
Age,” which includes some Scouting activities. The 
term “Pioneers” was not used by the Y. M. C. A. in 
connection with a section of its membership until 
about two years after the organization of the Pioneer 
Division of the Boy Scouts of America. There is no 
organic connection between the two, but cordial co¬ 
operation should be established. 

Local Councils, whether they have Pioneer Division 
material in their territory or not, can help farm boys by 
cultivating local, state and national leaders of agricul¬ 
tural movements. Such a leader, if invited to serve 
on a local council, soon will want to extend the benefits 
of Scouting to rural boys. 
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THE VETERAN SCOUT ASSOCIATION 

by F. Executive C. A. Edson, 

Hyde Park-Woodlawn Dist.—Chicago 


As scouting is primarily a matter of character de¬ 
velopment and as character development, being a 
matter of habit formation, requires time, time is an 
essential element in the full fruition of the scout 
training. In other words no matter how many tests 
a boy may pass, he has not had an opportunity to get 
the full benefit of scouting unless he has been in it for 
a long time—a period of several years. On the other 
hand, no boy has been in scouting for a considerable 
period can be considered as getting the real benefits 
of scout training unless he has shown sufficient interest 
in the scout program to make consistent progress 
through the various ranks. Every fully trained scout 
should therefore be at least First Class. 

When a scout has had this all around training, being 
thoroughly grounded in the scout work, and well de¬ 
veloped, through long continued service in the scout 
movement, it is but fitting that some suitable recogni¬ 
tion of that fact be made. This is provided for 
through the establishment of the VETERAN SCOUT 
ASSOCIATION. 

There are three conditions of membership in this 
Association. 

(1) That the scout be at least a First Class Scout. 

(2) That he have had a total of at least five years 
service (not necessarily continuous). 

(3) That he agrees: 

(a) To live up to his scout obligation, 
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(b) To keep local scout authorities in the com¬ 
munity in which he lives informed as to his avail¬ 
ability for service to the community in case of 
emergency, and 

(c) To take an active part in the promotion of the 
cause of Scouting as the circumstances and condi¬ 
tions in his case permit. . 

Just as scouts organized into troops can do more 
effective work than as isolated individuals, so Veteran 
Scouts, when organized consciously into a Veteran 
Scout Association can do effective work. 

In some cities the members of the Veteran Scout 
Association have been organized into “troops,” either 
tentative or official, and based upon the third require¬ 
ment for membership in the Association, have been 
given advanced instruction and leadership training, 
and have then been used as instructors, etc.,in their 
own and other troops. 

A very effective organization of Veteran Scouts, how¬ 
ever, is that in Philadelphia which is described 
elsewhere. 

Registration as a Veteran Scout, at a cost of $1.00 
entails life membership in the Veteran Scout Associa¬ 
tion and entitles one to a Veteran Scout pin free. It 
also, of course, entitles one to wear the embroidered 
Veteran Scout badge on his uniform. 

The Veteran Scout Association not only organizes 
the older boy, but it is also a means of extending to 
those scout officials of a total of five years’ service a 
well merited recognition of their long and faithful 
service to boyhood. This is a bit of recognition which 
most men would highly prize. It would be well for 
all Scout Executives to keep a record of the length of 
service of all their local council members and other 
scout officials, and say once a year, see to it that all 
who were eligible became members of the Veteran 
Scout Association. 
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This registration of scout officials jointly with the 
older boys as members of the same association gives 
an opportunity for very helpful contact between these 
boys and those men whose experience is richest in 
scouting, and thus serves to make the influence of 
scouting upon these boys most effective. 

One good measure of the effectiveness of a troop or 
local council is its ability to retain scouts and officials 
from year to year. A low turnover indicates high 
efficiency. Registration in the Veteran Scout Associa¬ 
tion of all those eligible visualizes low turnover. 

Indications are that approximately 10% of the total 
scout registration—counting local council members, 
troop committee members and other scout officials, 
as well as scouts—are eligible for membership in the 
Veteran Scout Association and thus have served for at 
least five years. This would give approximately 
50,000 of the present membership of scouting as being 
eligible. If an approximation of that number were 
actually registered as members of the Veteran Scout 
Association it would be a splendid thing for the move¬ 
ment. 

The registration of members in this Association, 
and the activities of the Association offer splendid 
opportunities for very helpful publicity. 

Not only should the public, through proper pub¬ 
licity be made aware of the fact that thousands of men 
and of boys each year take up volunteer service in 
scouting, and find it sufficiently worth while to con¬ 
tinue so to serve year after year, but the scout organiz¬ 
ation itself should be made aware of this fact. It 
will serve to encourage the new scoutmaster to see 
that these others have won out despite all difficulties 
and discouragements, and it will raise the morale of the 
entire organization. 

Again a large Veteran Scout registration, and 
organized Veteran Scout activities, gives to the Asso¬ 
ciation a prestige with the younger scouts which makes 
it a real incentive to stay in scouting in order to be¬ 
come eligible to join. 
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To sum up, the registering as members of the 
Veteran Scout Association of all those eligible. 

(a) Gives deserved recognition to man and boy. 

(b) Helps to solve the older boy problem and thus 
to reduce scout turnover. 

(c) Otherwise strengthens the effectiveness of the 
organization. 

(d) Increases the prestige of Scouting in the com¬ 
munity. 

It is therefore both the privilege and the duty of 
every scout official to—REGISTER THE VETER¬ 
AN. 

The possibilities of scouting are far from exhausted 
when a boy or man has been in the movement for five 
years. “ONCE A SCOUT ALWAYS A SCOUT” 
is more than a slogan. As scouting enters its second 
decade there comes a rapidly growing body of men 
who have been in the movement for full ten years, 
either as officials, or first as scouts and then as officials. 
These are the pioneers, the men who builded scouting, 
doubly Veteran Scouts. All honor to them. No 
man should be permitted to have served these ten 
years without being suitably recognized through his 
registration as a ten year Veteran. All who so reg¬ 
ister are presented with the new ten year service 
pin. 

Ten year registration, and the ten year service pin 
cost but $2.00. All men so registering who are not 
already members of the Veteran Scout Association are 
enrolled in it without additional expense. However, 
if the Veteran Scout (five year service) pin and certifi¬ 
cate are desired, they must be purchased separately 
(cost $1.00). 

To answer any questions which may arise regarding 
eligibility for ten year registration a statement of 
policy in question and answer form is given below. 
The same principles apply for eligibility to member¬ 
ship in the Veteran Scout Association after five years' 
service. 
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POLICIES REGARDING CREDIT FOR TEN 
YEAR SERVICE 

(1) Q. What constitutes service to be credited for 
the ten year service registration? 

A. Formal registration at the National Council 
Office of the Boy Scouts of America, in the case of 
scout officials; formal registration at the National 
Council Office, in the case of scouts, for all service 
since October 1st, 1913, or membership in a troop 
whose scoutmaster was so registered for service prior 
to that date. 

(2) Q. What governs in determining registration? 
A. The records of the National Council Office. 

(3) Q. Is there any exception? 

A. No, but if preliminary search of the records 
as the National Council Office does not verify the 
record claimed, evidence may be submitted to prove 
that the records in question formerly existed but are 
now mislaid. All such cases will be handled on the 
merits of the evidence submitted. 

(4) Q. Is there any exception to the requirement of 
actual registration as stated in question 1 above? 

A. Only when such failure to register is clearly 
due to no failure on the part of the man concerned but 
to the fault of a superior official or office. 

(5) Q. Are troop committee members and local 
council members eligible? 

A. Yes, as they are officially registered members 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

(6) Q. Does service as a troop instructor, camp 
leader, or expert examiner count for the ten year 
service? 

A. No, not unless the man was commissioned in 
some official capacity with the Boy Scouts of America, 
e. g., as an Assistant Scoutmaster, Field Executive, etc. 

(7) Q. Does service in an independent troop or¬ 
ganized prior to the establishment of the office of the 
Boy Scouts of America and using the British Scout 
Manual count for ten year credit. 

A. Yes, provided the troop affiliated with the 
Boy Scouts of America. 
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(8) Q. Does service in other scout organizations 
than the Boy Scouts of America prior to the affiliation 
of such organizations with the Boy Scouts of America 
count towards ten year credit? 

A. Only in case the organization as a whole 
affiliated with the Boy Scouts of America. 

(9) Q. What is the earliest date from which it is 
possible for ten year credit to start? . 

A. Feb. 8th, 1910, the date of incorporation of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

(10) Q. Does the ten years of service need to have 
been continuous? 

A. No, there must have been a total of ten years’ 
service, but it may have been discontinuous. 

(11) Q. Does service during the war in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps count for ten year credit? 

A. Yes, any one who was a scout or scout 
official prior to the war or prior to joining the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps may receive credit for all ser¬ 
vice in any of the above in the period April 1917 to 
September 1919 inclusive, and if he re-entered the 
Boy Scouts of America within three months following 
his discharge, for the intervening period of readjust¬ 
ment. This credit applies only in case the scout or 
official re-entered scouting after the war. 

(12) Q. Does service in the Army Y. M. C. A., K. of 
C., or similar war service organization count for ten 
year credit? 

A. Yes, service in any of the recognized war ser¬ 
vice organizations counts in exactly the same way as 
service in the Army. 

(13) Q. Is it necessary for a ten year service man to 
re-register annually if he retains active connection 
with the movement? 

A. Yes, in the regular manner for the position he 
holds, but not in order to retain his ten years registra¬ 
tion, which holds for life. 
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Where Are They? 

The theory of the physical, mental, and social prob¬ 
lems of older boys is discussed in the Scoutmaster’s 
Handbook and will not be repeated here. 

Where are the Older Boys? Are they still with us— 
or have they gone? A study of the present age distri¬ 
bution of Scouts gives pertinent and unmistakable 
testimony. 


1W cent 



PERCENTAGES OF SCOUTS OF EACH AGE 
(Compiled from 100 Councils, Oct. 1920) 


The falling off comes rapidly after 14. If the scout 
movement held perfectly there would be no loss and if 
recruiting were regular and uniform there would be 
12 y 2 % of the Scouts in each year above. Instead of 
that we have fewer older boys and a “piling up” at the 
younger ages. Not only have older boys been per¬ 
mitted to drop out of Scouting in large numbers, but 
an analysis of the data given in the Tenth Annual Re¬ 
port indicates that the present membership has made 
but modest progress through the Scouting grades. 
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CITIES 

IN 

CLASS 

Percentage of Boys in 


Number of Scouts for each 

Tenderfoot 

Second Class 

First Class 

Merit Badge Scout 

A 

58.7% 

22.2% 

5.9% 

21.3 

B 

62.0%' 

24.8% 

10.6% 

16.7 

C . 

69.3% 

21.3% 

6.6% 

14.3 

D 

66.7% 

30.3% 

9.8% 

16.8 

E 

70.0% 

27.2% 

9.0% 

13.8 

F 

69.0% 

27.2% 

18.9% 

18.3 

Average 67.9% 

25.5% 

8.4% 

13.8 


In other words % of the scouts are Tenderfoot and 
only 8.4% have gotten beyond second class. 

The merit badge program with all of its rich interest 
appeal and potential vocational significance is reached 
by only one scout in 14. 

While these figures are very significant, there are 
certain very vital factors which they do not reveal: 

1— Why did the scout drop out? 

2— How old was he then? 

3— What was his Scouting rank? 

4— How long had he been a scout? 

Where such careful facts have been collected and 
made known, the fact has stood out sharply that the 
tenderfoot is the critical age. In certain of these 
studies 80% of the scouts dropping out have been only 
of Tenderfoot rank. Indeed such scouts have only 
been exposed to a part of the full scout program of 
activities, having merely taken its initial step. 


Men active in Scouting are agreed that the rule is to 
find that the Oath and Law and the spirit of service 
have borne fruitage in habits in proportion to the time 
during which the boy has been an active scout. • This 
points clearly to the conclusion that progress is a vital 
actor as well as age. 
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The gross facts of loss indicated above give no direct 
testimony as to the effectiveness of the leadership 
which the boys received. This factor is also probably 
more significant than the age of the scout. 

These facts lend support to the words of Executive 
A. A. Jamieson of Atlanta, Ga.: 

“I am thoroughly convinced, after many years observation 
and some experience, that the only “special device” that will hold 
older boys is “efficient Scouting.” I am entirely out of sympathy 
with any plan which contemplated adding an organization or club 
to the Scout Movement for the express purpose of catering to 
older boys, because I believe the aim will not be realized. In 
my opinion, the Scouting program, properly and efficiently con¬ 
ducted meets all the requirements of older boys. Let us stick 
to Scouting, and not be running after ‘special devices/ most of 
which have already been tried long ago and found wanting.” 

Livingston, Montana, Executive W. V. Evans offers 
his older boys: 

“1. Advanced Scouting by the system of Merit Badges. 

2. Training in leadership of the younger boys. 

3. Longer and harder trips if they want them, at moun¬ 
tain climbing, skiing, etc. We have much opportunity for this 
sort of thing.” 

Galveston, Texas—Executive T. E. Murray: 

“Using the regular Scout program, but getting scout leaders 
in charge of older boys who can dignify and magnify the program 
to fit the ‘nature of the critter/ In other words, they make it 
more of a ‘Man scout’ program than a ‘boy scout’ one.” 

THE REPORT OF THE OLDER BOY COM¬ 
MISSION AT THE FIRST NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE SCOUT EXECUTIVES 
IS ALSO SIGNIFICANT 

“First—While in some sections the percentage of 
boys 15 years of age and over is shown to be as high as 
25 per cent of the total scout enrollment, there is,, 
generally speaking, a demand for help in meeting the 
Older Boy problem. Therefore, we believe that local 
efforts by way of experiment to meet these needs be 
encouraged, provided that such efforts are in harmony 
with the principles and purposes of the Boy Scouts of 
America, as evidenced by the definite authorization 
of the National Council; and provided further that 
under no circumstances should innovations or experi¬ 
ments be undertaken at the expense of the regular 
program. 
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2— The Program of the Boy Scouts of America as 
set forth in its Official Hand Books, is sufficient to 
meet the needs of boys 12 years of age and over. 
Failure to hold older boys may, generally speaking, be 
traced to (a) Inadequate leadership, (b) Lack of oppor¬ 
tunity to deal with the older boy in such a specialized 
way as to maintain his interest in the troop organiza¬ 
tion. 

3— A greater number of older boys than heretofore 
may be retained in the troop through a study and 
progressive application of the present program as set 
forth in the new Handbook for Scoutmasters. 

4— We recommend that a commission be constituted 

to continue the investigation of this subject in the 
future.” _ 

The above facts also give strong color to the claim of 
Executive F. O. Belzer of Indianapolis Council. 

“Efficiency in leadership seems to be the determining factor 
in holding the older boys in Scouting, rather than ‘schemes.’ 
We are finding that our out-door activities seem to contribute to 
this end. Our ranking system in our Camp program is bringing 
results.” 

It will be of value, however, to look at certain of the 
so-called “Older Boy” programs now in use in different 
parts of the country. 

In studying these and in learning of their alleged 
“success” in meeting the Older Boy problem, one can 
look for the cause of this success in one element they 
all have in common. 

Whatever the “program” used or activities followed 
those men who succeed with Older Boys are those who 

1) Cultivate Older Boys 

2) Give them worthy attractive things to do 

3) Give them Companionship around things they 
want to do 

4) Give them leadership suited to them. 

Many men secure these results through a full use of 
the present scout program. 

It is pertinent in the following special troops, to 
carefully determine the desirability of pulling the 
older boy away from his original troop. Many men 
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have safeguarded this by requiring continued service 
in the old troop as well, where possible. 

The experience of Executive Northrup of Water- 
bury, Conn., bears on this point of the use of the scout 
program: 

“We have just started an older boys’ troop, limited to boys 
fifteen years and up, at least second class in rank. It is registered 
with the scout commissioner as scoutmaster and three deputy 
commissioners as assistants, the four men working m pairs in rota¬ 
tion. The response was good. The surprise was that the boys 
are unanimous in wanting, not primarily dances, nor hikes, nor 
contests, but merit badge work. The group covers scouts all the 
way from second class to Eagle.” 

Bakersfield, California—Executive R. E. Dye: 

“Have one troop entirely of older Scouts under a very com¬ 
petent ‘older boys man.’ We are organizing under the direction 
6i our Committee on Instruction a Merit Badge Club with meet¬ 
ings semi-monthly and special instructors each time—allow 
Scouts who have Merit Badges to give preliminary Merit Badge 
examinations in the subjects in which they have qualified. Or¬ 
ganizing a Boy Scout Fire Department under the direction of the 
Assistant Fire Chief for Scouts above the rank of second class.” 

The Sea Scout Program is the most generally 
adopted older boy program. A half hundred cities 
have organized “ships” with 1,000 boys and are mak¬ 
ing progress through the various ranks. Orange 
Mountain Council, N. J., was the first ship (Oct. 1920) 
to reach the Barkentine Class. Executive Jones says: 

“We are using the Seascout program for older boy work. We 
have not lost a single hoy above fifteen years old in the last year. 
The loss seems to come in case of boys being unable to become 
First Class. In our observation the Seascout program has 
proved of sufficient interest to spur many of the slow Seconds on to 
become First Class so as to become Seascouts.” 

Muskegon, Michigan—Executive J. R. Lamb: 

“Where a city is bounded by water, and has one of the best 
ports on the Great Lakes then the only solution to the older boy 
problem is, ‘Sea Scouts.’ Sea Scouting affords all the real man 
making-stuff that the hoys of the ages of 15 to 19 like. They like 
to be men and are men in the making, and therefore we lay all 
stress on the Sea Scouting program!” 

Data on 672 seascouts (Oct. 1920). Re-registration 
lists of about 100 are in the field, in process of re¬ 
registration. 150 others are organized, but not 
formally registered here. 
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Does ‘not desire to be a distinct organization only a training/ 
Tribes now in Dayton, Ohio; Evanston, Illinois; Gary, Indiana; 
Saginaw, Michigan; Logansport, Indiana; Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Easton, Pa.; Newark, Ohio.” 

Albany, N. Y.—Executive (the late R. W. Corley). 

“The Aboriginal Moundbuilders of America, a scheme ‘for 
developing scoutmasters out of older scouts/—is for first class 
scouts ana uses scout material and progress in an Indian ritual 
developed by Professor A. G. Parker, State Archaeologist— 
Chairman of the Court of Honor. Merit badge, vocational, and 
social activities supplement‘active membership in a scout troop/ 

“Mounds have been organized also in Brooklyn, Queens and 
Syracuse.” 

Portland, Maine—Executive W. E. Smith: 

“A practical course in Forestry conducted by the Forestry 
Department of this State.” 

Omaha, Nebraska—Executive G. M. Hoyt: 

“Try to hold older boys in a limited way through Seascouting, 
through the wireless class; through horse patrol at Camp, and 
through system of using Scouts under eighteen as Aides to the 
Scoutmasters. Think we will try a ‘seeannoit 1 club. My idea 
is, no one program will hold very many older boys. Must have 
diversification.” 

Chippewa Co., Mich.—Executive C. D. Maddox: 

“Our Court of Honor is made up of the Superintendent of 
Schools, The Principal of the High School, and six others. Credit 
in High School is given to boys becoming First Class. This is 
offered as an inducement to the older boy* and operates in con¬ 
nection with older boy troops, Ages 15 to 18.” 

Pasadena, California—Executive T. H. Trask: 

“The outstanding method of holding the older boy in Pasa¬ 
dena is an organization called ‘The Merit Badge Club/ No 
Scout may be a member of the organization without first being in 
good standing in his troop and second, having attained at least 
three Merit Badges. This organization meets twice a month in 
the city Courtroom and is always well attended. We endeavor at 
each meeting of this organization to have one of our Merit Badge 
examiners give some phase of the subject for which he is examiner. 
We find that the candidate, Tenderfoot, Second and First Class 
Scout work harder, looking ahead to the Merit Badge Club as a 
goal.” 


CONSTITUTION 
THE COLLEGE SCOUTS’ CLUB OF BUFFALO 

Article I Name 

Name— The name of this organization shall be “The College Scouts* 

Club of Buffalo.” 

Article II Object 

Section I — To help those away at college to keep in close touch with eaoh 
other and with the local headquarters. 
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Section II— To develop efficient Scoutmasters and Assistant Scoutmasters. 

Section III— To further the progress of Boy Scout work both in Buffalo and 
elsewhere. 

Section IV— To promote social good-fellowship among the members of the 
Club. 

Article III Membership 

Section I— ACTIVE. This organization shall consist of all present mem¬ 

bers of this organization and all other Buffalo Boy Scouts who 
are undergraduates at college and affiliate themselves with the 
organization. 

ASSOCIATE shall consist of all active members of this organiza¬ 
tion who leave or graduate from college and all Scoutmasters and 
Assistants who have attended any college and affiliate themselves 
with this organization. 

Article IV Dues 

Section I— There will be no dues except by special assessment. 

Article V Officers 

Section I— The officers of this organization shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Section II— Only active members who are upper-classmen shall be eligible 
for Office. 

Section III— These Officers shall be elected annually at the September meet¬ 
ing. 

Section IV— The duties of these officers shall be such as usually devolve upon 
them. 

Article VI Committees 

Section I— There shall be a committee on programs and social activities 

and such other committees as may hereafter be deemed neces¬ 
sary. 

Section II— The program and social activities committees shall consist of the 
Officers and other members as may be appointed from time to 
time. 

Section III— The duties of these committees shall be such as usually devolve 
upon them. 

Article VII Meetings 

Section I— The regular meetings of this organization shall be four per 

annum, the dates to be determined by the Officers. 

Section II— A quorum shall consist of ten members. 

Article VI11 Amendments 

Section I—This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those 
present at any regular meetings. 

BY-LAWS Article I 

The activities and interest of the Boy Scouts and Scoutmasters which 

shall be promoted by this association shall be those laid down in the “Handbook 

for Boys,” “Scoutmasters’ Manual” and official bulletins issued by the Buffalo 

Council and National Council. 

Article II 

The order of business for the regular meetings of the Association shall 

b e—— 

Opening Exercises. 

Reading Minutes last Meeting. 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 

New Business. 

Round Table Discussions. 

Special Talks on Scout Work. 

Article III 

Section I— The Scout Commissioner of the Buffalo Council shall be Honor¬ 

ary President of the Club. 

Section II— The President of the Buffalo Council and the Scout Executive 
- - shall be ex-officio members of the Club. 
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SPECIAL STUDY AND ACTIVITY UNITS 

As set forth in the 1920 Scoutmasters’ Handbook 
(pages 285-6) and as indicated in the above special 
device group, there are numerous study or activity 
units such as: 

Signal Corps Squads, Hospital Squads, First Aid 
Units, Ambulance Corps, Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Junior Fire Department, etc., while some 
groups have undertaken special study of astronomy, 
wireless, citizenship, etc. 

The Secret 

It is well to recall that of all these various schemes 
the successful ones have one vital element in common. 

In each case, the older boys have been cultivated, 
have received attention and companionship; they 
have received the opportunity to do and be something 
which has appealed to their sense of worth. 

Without these no device will deliver results—with 
these, few programs based on scouting will fail even 
with but average leadership. 



New Jersey Boy Scouts Being Sworn In as Park Police Aids 
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Turnover in Leadership 

Its volunteer leaders are the life blood of scouting. 
Their loss therefore is serious indeed. 

A troop gets nicely started, boys and parents in¬ 
terested, all working well, when—Bang!—the Scout¬ 
master has resigned or left. 

What can be done to remedy it. Such unfairness 
to the boys cannot justly be condoned. 

Loss by death or removal, of course, cannot be 
avoided, but loss by desertion, by “abandoning 
ship” should be prevented either through selecting 
better men or through better maintaining their morale. 

The following facts are significant: 

1) Change of leaders usually involves waste. 
The exception to this is in the replacement of poor 
personnel. 

2) More Care in Selection will forestall much 
loss. 

3) Helpful Training will reduce Turnover. 

4) Strong Group Morale will tend to hold scout- 
leaders. 

5) Where troop Committees function and 

secure leaders from within a parent institution, the 
group pressure for “sticking” is stronger than if a 
“hand picked” leader has been imported from outside. 

6) The Appeal of the boys may become a potent 
appeal for holding good men. 

7) Multiple Leadership is “accident insurance” 
for the troop. If the scoutmaster has as associates 
two or three assistant scoutmasters with him, his own 
“dropping out” finds someone prepared to take his 
place. 
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8) Veteran Scouts as leaders are being used 
more and more as the movement grows older. Lead¬ 
ers who have “come up” as scouts and now are taking 
their places as Scoutmasters. Such leaders tend to 
permanency. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS OF SCOUTMASTER 
LOSS? 

WHAT ARE THE CAUSES? 

On the following page the study of dropped, active 
and total scoutmasters registered for the year ending 
December 31st, 1919, shows losses entirely too high. 

The significant thing for the individual Scout Execu¬ 
tive to do is to count the “chairs made vacant.” He 
started out with so many scoutmasters—how many of 
them did he hold to the end of the year. Losing a 
dozen and getting a dozen new ones do not cancel each 
other. 

Why did these men drop out? 

A careful inquiry and recording of these facts will 
soon reveal dominant causes which can be avoided in 
the replacements which the Troop Committee shall be 
helped to make. 

Turnover in Troops 

The Local Council which loses 10 troops in a year 
but which added 10 new ones has apparently “held its 
own” statistically. But it has not held its own—it 
has lost its character building contact with two or 
three hundred boys. The 10 new troops probably 
represented merely a normal growth. Effective 
Scouting then involves not only recruiting but holding 
and serving boys as well. 

• • Here again the sound method of correction is to 
carefully ascertain what the facts are, what the causes 
were, and on such knowledge to base improvement. 
It is good administration, however, to count no troop 
as dead until its failure to reregister has been “fol- 
lowed-up.” Many local councils have found that 
such “follow-up” reduced their loss by one-half. 
That this is one important task of the Executive, is 
quite generally conceded. 
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Not Under Council 
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639 troops lost in one year from four states repre¬ 
sents an actual wastage of troops which is very serious 
indeed and merits careful effort toward correction. 

The way in which “follow-up” may operate in such 
cases is indicated by the following attention given 
certain over-due troop registrations in territory not 
under council. 


TROOPS NOT UNDER COUNCIL 
IN ARREARS—JAN. FEB. MARCH 1920 


Number of Troops which received questionnaires 
li u “ “ returned u 

Number of Troops to be hid 

% of returns 

Number of Troops to be dropped 
% of returns 


1,146 

393 

34 

293 

74 

100 

26 


The following data covers the 393 troops which re¬ 
plied: 


Troops Kept 


Reply received from 
Scoutmasters 

No. 

% 

185 

63 

Scout 

105 

36 

Other person 3 

Troop Now Meeting 

1 

Yes 

193 

66 

No 

100 

34 

Scoutmasters Active 


Yes 

193 

66 

No 

100 

34 

Connected with Institution 

Yes 

114 

40 

No 

168 

60 

Supported (if connected) 


Yes 

81 

78 

No 

Committee active 

22 

22 

Yes 

102 

36 

No 

Will reregister 

177 

64 

Yes 

293 

100 

No 

— 

— 

Lack of Interest by scouts 


Yes 

14 

19 

No 

57 

81 

Object to War Service 


Yes 

— 

— 

No 

71 

100 


Troops Dropped Total 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

67 

67 

252 

64 

33 

33 

138 

35 

— 

— 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

193 

49 

100 

100 

200 

51 

_ 

_ 

193 

49 

100 

100 

200 

51 

23 

24 

137 

36 

75 

76 

243 

64 

5 

21 

86 

68 

18 

79 

40 

32 

3 

4 

105 

28 

90 

96 

260 

72 

_ 

_ 

293 

74 

100 

100 

100 

26 

38 

44 

52 

33 

48 

56 

105 

67 

2 

2 

2 

1 

82 

98 

113 

99 
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Continued Troop* Kept Troops Dropped Total 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Able to meet Expenses 






Yes 

65 

94 

63 

84 

128 

88 

No 

4 

6 

12 

16 

16 

12 

Scoutmaster discontinued 






Yes 

44 

60 

53 

96 

97 

76 

No 

30 

40 

2 

4 

32 

24 

If so, because of 







Army 

2 

5 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Business 

18 

43 

29 

59 

47 

51 

Health 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Death 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Removal 

19 

45 

18 

37 

37 

40 

Lack of Interest 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Age 

Miscellaneous 

• 2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Able to secure New Scoutmasters 





Yes 

7 

17 

— 

— 

7 

8 

No 

35 

83 

46 

100 

81 

92 

Comm. Fail 







Yes 

53 

75 

75 

100 

128 

89 

No 

17 

25 

— 

— 

17 

11 

Parents fail in Interest 






Yes 

45 

67. 

52 

73 

97 

29 

No 

22 

23 

19 

27 

41 

71 

Trouble in securing meeting place 





Yes 

19 

30 

18 

24 

37 

27 

No 

45 

70 

55 

76 

100 

73 

Get beyond Tenderfoot 






Yes 

44 

68 

32 

54 

76 

56 

No 

21 

32 

38 

46 

59 

44 

Join other Troops 







Yes 

— 

— 

16 

20 

16 

11 

No 

62 

100 

62 

80 

124 

89 


[From study by C. A. Edson, 

Director Records, National Headquarters.] 


Turnover in Scouts 

The facts and the proposed remedies for troop loss 
in general apply to losses of scouts—except that the 
unheeded loss of individual scouts is probably much 
higher. 

The facts of the loss of boys is clearly brought home 
by the following circle indicating the relative per¬ 
centages of scouts of each age year from 12-19. 
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Percentages of Scouts by Ages 

(Compiled from 100 Councils 1920) 


Percentages, 

23.25 

26.16 

22-24 

14.62 

7.92 

B.92 

1.62 

0.58 

Ages, 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


The figures have been compiled directly from 100 
Councils (October 1920). 

These figures do not indicate the losses and replace¬ 
ments within the 13 year group for example. 

The following commission Summary is an initial 
study—preliminary to a more extended investigation. 

REPORT OF COMMISSION ON SCOUT TURN¬ 
OVER, NATIONAL CONFERENCE SCOUT 
EXECUTIVES 

1. We regard turnover as a net loss in troops and 
scouts. 
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2. Causes of turnover. 

A. individual failure to register. 

la) Failure on the part of the scoutmaster 
to properly interpret and work the 
Scouting program, resulting in a lack of 
interest on the part of scouts. 

2a) Single leadership. 

3a) Failing to start the Tenderfoot right. 
4a) Parental ignorance and indifference. 
5a) Influence of street gang. 

6a) Logical turnover to be expected. 

B. Troop failure to reregister. 

lb) Failure of institution to discharge its 
responsibility. 

3. Remedies to reduce turnover. 

A. Better selection, more careful training and 

systematic supervision and inspiration of 
scout leaders with greater emphasis on 
the out-of-door program. 

B. Sell the institution and troop Committee 

their responsibility. 

C. Commission finds a deplorable lack of effort 

at follow-up and a lack of information as 
to facts regarding turnover. 

4. Estimated inevitable turnover 20%—Basis of 
scouts staying 3 years at least in movement. 

It will be of interest for Council to see how far below 
20% loss, they can bring their individual turnover of 
scouts. 

Any thorough study of loss involves the following 
facts: 

HOW OLD WAS THE LOST SCOUT? 

WHAT RANK HAD HE ATTAINED? 

HOW LONG HAD HE BEEN IN THE MOVE¬ 
MENT? 

WHY DID HE DROP OUT? 



AGE—RANK—SERVICE TABLE 
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Exec. Jameson of Detroit investigated 166 scouts 
dropped and found 

100 Tenderfoot, 60 Second Class, 6 First Class— 
while 80% of the group had been in scouting less than 
two years. 

He says: “If we could keep a boy long enough to be 
a first class scout, presumably two years or longer, 
that we had him ‘for keeps’.” 

Such facts covering each loss would soon enable 
Scoutmaster and Scout Executive to find the leaks 
and stop them. 










CHAPTER XXIII 


THE SCOUT EXECUTIVE AND 
RECREATIONAL READING— 

THE BOY’S INDOOR SPORT 

By Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian 
****** 

In the execution of its purpose to give educational 
value and moral worth to the recreational activities 
of the boyhood of America, the leaders of the Boy 
Scout Movement quickly learned that to effectively 
carry out its program the boy must be influenced not 
only in his out-of-door life but also in the diversions of 
his other leisure moments. It is at such times that 
the boy is captured by the tale of daring enterprises 
and adventurous good times. What now is needful is 
not that his taste should be thwarted but trained. 
There should constantly be made available recreation¬ 
al reading the boy likes best yet always that which will 
be best for the boy. To meet this need, the Magazine 
and Library Departments were organized. 

One of the managers of the Circulation Department of the 
Curtis publications was asked what premiums in their “Book of 
Prizes” were most popular with the tens of thousands of boys who 
sell their publications. With more than five hundred articles 
listed, all chosen especially to delight the boy-heart, the boys, he 
said, asked for books oftener than for any other one thing. In a 
survey made in Rochester, N. Y., when the question was asked of 
the school children as to what they did between Friday afternoon 
and the following Monday, it was discovered that they spent the 
largest percentage of their time reading. A study was also made 
of the “hobbies” of 923 boys, and again it was found that boys 
spend mpre time reading than in any other recreation. 

It is not too much to say that aside from personality, 
the chief vehicle for the conveyance of truth to the 
child mind is through the story book; by this means 
the child is more profoundly moved than by any 
other. We have not yet reached the same conclusion 
regarding the recreational story books of the early 
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and middle ’teens, still thinking of these as “just a 
story”, when the fact is that boys and girls are doubt¬ 
less as much influenced by these as by the stories of 
early childhood. To no little extent, it is our neglect 
in failing to recognize the worthwhileness of these later 
story periods, that our American youth is being so 
terribly exploited, on the one hand by the “thriller” 
in its many forms, and on the other, by the salacious 
story which increasingly is being read either in book or 
magazine by young people in their middle ’teens. 

Some of us recall the delicious delight of reading 
such books as, “The Reveries of a Bachelor” or 
“Dream Life.” Better far at this period that our 
young people should have their sentimental interest 
fed by even such “poor literature” as the books of 
E. P. Roe than that they should be nourished by 
nasty stories, made nice by almost perfect literary 
art. Some day we will stop laughing at our youth 
because of their interest in the sentimental story, 
giving it serious consideration and, by careful analysis, 
discover how important a place such stories have in 
the mental and moral development of our boys and 
girls. 

Our special interest, however, is in the adventure 
story and the other recreational reading interests of 
the boy in his early ’teens. At this period boys are 
likely to read more books than at any other time, some 
of them reading as many as three or four books a week. 
What is true for boys is also true for girls, for they have 
a similar interest in the story of adventure, though at 
this time boys are not at all interested in the stories of 
sentiment that girls read so readily. 

Here is a hint as to one of the reasons why boys are 
so much interested in adventure stories, that 'is, in a 
story possessing the appeal of action, or “pep”, as the 
boy would say. There are two experiences, common 
to both sexes just before and during the early ’teen 
age, the one of unusual physical growth, and the. other 
of a differentiating of sex. Beyond a doubt, it is this 
condition of the body that explains in part at least, 
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both boys’ and girls’ interest in the story of action. 
Now “stirs the blood to bubble in the veins,” and it is 
this exhilaration within the muscular and nervous 
system that excites the average boy’s or girl’s interest 
in a story in which there is “something doing” all the 
time. 

Some day a very careful study will be made to dis¬ 
cover just how far the adventure type of story serves 
as a prophylactic for the adolescent at the critical time 
when youth needs to be safeguarded at every turn. 
Meanwhile, it is safe to propose that careful consider¬ 
ation be given to this suggestion and that, just as far 
as possible, boys and girls be guided and directed in 
their choice of books at this time. 

Moreover, it is these experiences of the body that 
give a physical basis for the rise and growth of the 
imagination, making necessary proper exercise for its 
wholesome development. In a word, what the para¬ 
phernalia of a gymnasium are to the body, books are 
at this time to the imagination—the means by which 
through exercise it finds adequate expression. Right 
here, it is important for us to notice that the test as to 
the worth whileness of these adventure stories is not 
as to whether they teach morality but as to whether, 
like gymnasium equipment, they are of the best sort 
for the purpose intended. That the adventure story 
is of the realest service in the boy’s character develop¬ 
ment there can be no doubt, but at the moment let us 
think alone as to the importance of the story in pro¬ 
viding a kind of mental gymnastic paraphernalia for 
the exercise of his imagination and emotional nature. 

Unfortunately, we usually associate the uses of the 
imagination with that other-worldliness which leads 
- away from the day’s work and the worship of the 
“God of things as they are.” We are a practical 
people and demand the kind of education which reaps 
rich reward in the market place. But is it not true 
that imagination awakened and well-developed does 
for us that very thing? What are some of the supreme 
qualities that distinguish successful men? May we 
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not count the chiefest among them initiative and re¬ 
sourcefulness ;-and whence come these except as men 
possess creative and constructive imagination? 

So may it not be true that when boys are reading 
their story of adventure, if it only be of the right sort, 
that this is what is taking place. The greatest possible 
service education can render is to train the boy to 
grasp and master new situations as they constantly 
present themselves to him; and what helps more to 
make such adjustment than a lively imagination; and 
what are the best stories of adventure but the records 
of resourcefulness in the face of what seems to be in¬ 
superable difficulty? It is this element in “Robinson 
Crusoe”, “Swiss Family Robinson”, “Masterman 
Ready”, and similar tales, that make them fresh read¬ 
ing for every generation. 

“Fresh reading for every generation”, for there is a 
time, the period of the early 'teens, that nature has set 
for the development of personal initiative and self- 
reliance. Heretofore, the child has been largely in¬ 
fluenced by what some educators call “the race mind.” 
But now a transition comes, and nature provides con¬ 
ditions to make something better, perhaps something 
new. Says Professor Edward St. John in his “Stories 
and Story Telling”: 

“It is now that he needs the exceptional and the sensational to spur him 
on to do deeds that have never yet been done. Nature now seeks to stir in 
every one the impulse to rise above the common level and do surpassing things. 
Hence the impossible hero does not repel and may have a real pedagogical 
value.” 

Is it too much to conclude, then, that when boys 
read stories of ADVENTURE (# 1, Page 514) of the 
right kind, that these books will stimulate such in¬ 
itiative, awaken such resourcefulness as will aid the boy 
to change capacity into capability and so vocationally 
help him to find himself. Not that the tale of ad¬ 
venture alone will do this, but rightly, purposefully 
used, it is sure to do its share. 

In their recreational reading, boys find delight in 
books other than the tales of pure adventure. In¬ 
creasingly, they are interested in what may be termed 
THE WHAT-AND-HOW-TO-DO BOOKS, (#2 
Page 514) that is, books on handicraft, machinery and 
applied electricity. The relation between the story 
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of adventure and THE WHAT-AND-HOW-TO-DO 
BOOK is most intimate—through these creative 
imagination aroused, seeks to express itself, following 
the natural law of impression then expression. 

A striking illustration of this connection between these two types of books, 
was found in a newspaper and magazine shop where a man had observed this 
same relation. In the center of the store he had arranged a table, on one side of 
which were the nickel thrillers, and on the other side, what he called his 
sentimental “slush-trough.” To fill in the rest of the table, he had placed 
immediately in front such magazines as Popular Mechanics and Popular 
Electricity. He said that watching this table, he had discovered that while 
it was usual for boys to read first tne “nickels” and then dip into the “slush”, 
in many instances, the brighter boys turned very quickly from the nickels to 
read Popular Mechanics, etc. And it is said upon very good authority that 
the publishers of the nickel novels count such magazines their biggest com¬ 
petitors. 



Companions of the mind 


Here is a hint as to how to help solve the problem 
of boys reading too many stories, a common claim 
made by those who have to do with the directing of 
their reading. Boys should be given opportunity to 
read the very best stories but equal opportunity should 
be presented for them to secure those books which will 
make it possible for them to express themselves whole¬ 
somely and practically through some work of their 
hands. 
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The temptation is for boys to indulge themselves in 
the reading of stories simply to satisfy their craving for 
excitement. A legitimate desire, and one that should 
be satisfied, but it is for leadership to see that some¬ 
thing better and more permanent than mere feeling 
results from the experience. For we have now not 
only the awakening imagination to assist us but the 
instinct for construction or destruction as well, and it 
is a matter of supreme importance that ample means 
be supplied the boy to assist him in the proper expres¬ 
sion of himself. Not that he must needs become a 
mechanic, but in this period of mental and physical 
readjustment, he should develop skill in the mastery of 
his fingers and through exercise build up a system of 
well coordinated muscles. 

Only recently we have learned how to mend morals 
through the activities involved in making muscles. 
In reform schools, manual training is working many 
miracles in the transformation of boys 7 characters. 
And we are latterly learning that what has such merit 
for the bad boy is of equal worth for the good one. 
He, too, may be as profoundly influenced through the 
work of his hands; he, too, may through his “hobbies 77 
exercise application, neatness, initiative, resourceful¬ 
ness, carefulness, honesty and many more of the 
elemental moral qualities. 

Again, as we study boys 7 recreational reading, we 
discover that when, with insatiable appetite he is 
demanding a story, there is developing in the boy a 
hunger for facts, a thirts for knowledge. In guiding 
the boy 7 s reading we must, therefore, keep constantly 
before us this two-fold need of the boy 7 s developing 
mind—that it needs just as much fact as fiction; and 
moreover, that in his fiction, in his adventure tales, we 
should give him only such as represent facts in the form 
of fiction, not those that represent fiction as fact. 

The boy of today is being deluged with a flood of 
cheap, story books that are as destructive of things 
previous as a Johnstown Flood, the menacing element 
of all these stories being their gross exaggeration. 
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That is the best story for boys which in every sense is 
most true to life and human nature. But in almost all 
of this “mile-a-minute fiction” some inflammable 
tale of improbable adventure is told. Boys ride on 
aeroplanes as easily as though on bicycles; criminals 
are captured by them with a facility that matches the 
ability of‘Sherlock Holmes; and when it comes to get¬ 
ting on in the world, the cleverness of these hustling 
boys is comparable only to those captains of industry 
and Napoleons of finance who have made millions in a 
minute. Insuperable difficulties and crushing cir¬ 
cumstances are as easily overcome and conquered as 
in fairy tales. Indeed, no popular character of history 
or legend or mythological story was ever more wise, 
more brave, more resourceful, than some of these up- 
to-the-minute boy heroes are made to appear in the 
Sunday supplement juvenile stories. 

In the judgment of the writer, such books debauch 
and vitiate the imagination as the body is debauched 
and vitiated by strong drink. A mother writes: “My 
son has just obtained a book ‘Boy Scouts of the Air at 
Eagle Camp’ which is very much in demand by the 
boys here. This is a story of refugees, smugglers and 
rewarded captures, all improbable adventures, and 
altogether too exciting for children at any age.” 
Another mother complains: “So many books are 
loaned to our boys, full of excitement, but absolutely 
lacking in anything that calls out the nobility and 
manliness that is so ready and waiting to be awakened 
in every boy.” 

To negative the influence of any or all such modern 
thrillers boys may read, and to help conserve the good 
results of the story bocks that develop in the boy the 
creative imagination, we should constantly arrest his 
attention with those books of INFORMATION (#3 
Page 514) that will familiarize him with things as they 
actually are. 

Such books to delight the boy must be more than a 
wooden digest of facts. He will read even those 
occasionally, but what moves him mightily, captures 
his mind completely is narrative or description in 
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which facts are as much alive as his red-blooded heroes. 
Here is a fine field for the most gifted writers—the 
prospect of making facts appear to the boy as fascinat¬ 
ing as fiction; the possibility of fitting fact and fancy 
so well together that the fact, heightened and colored, 
is made for the boy mind tasteful, appetizing as a good 
meal, and as satisfying to his hunger for knowledge. 

In order that boys might derive from their recrea¬ 
tional reading the benefits suggested above, I would 
propose that whenever a collection of books is made 
for boys, that these three chief reading interests, with 
their relation, be borne in mind. One way to do this 
would be to assemble, say one hundred such books, 
placing them all together, perhaps naming them, 
BOOKS BOYS LIKE BEST. Such an arrangement 
would have the decided advantage of keeping con¬ 
stantly before boys all three types of these books. A 
very important matter indeed, for it is almost abso¬ 
lutely essential that if a boy is to secure the best 
values for his reading, it will be only as he has the 
benefit of all three kinds of books. On the one hand, 
the STORIES awaken and develop his imagination 
and on the other THE WHAT-AND-HOW-TO-DO 
BOOKS make possible a wholesome and practical 
expression, while the BOOKS OF FACT AND IN¬ 
FORMATION serve to modify imagination by al¬ 
ways reminding a boy that he is living in a world 
not of fiction but of hard and stubborn reality. 

So far in our study of the worth of a boy’s recrea¬ 
tional reading, we have considered some of the causes 
that he back of these reading interests, their relation 
to each other—how they provide in turn a stimulant 
and a restraint and a medium by means of which the 
imagination and the emotional nature, the instinct for 
construction and inquiring mind, find material for 
their proper exercise and wholesome satisfaction. In 
a boy’s moral development, the contribution made by 
his recreational reading is not less marked. 

We know so well, are reminded so often of the power 
and influence of the good book and great, and of the 
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one book even that has so often determined life issues 
in the lives of our noble great, that we have failed for 
the most part to observe the influence for good of the 
boy’s recreational reading books. Such books in¬ 
fluence him for good or ill as profoundly as his play 
activities, of which after all they are a vital part. As 
with his play, the needful thing is that there should be 
understanding and direction of his reading interests. 

Our time is rapidly learning the educational worth 
of play and its value in developing children both men¬ 
tally and morally. Playgrounds and gymnasiums are 
fast becoming schools for exercising morals as well as 
muscles. And this is. accomplished, not so much by 
introducing novel games or new forms of play activity, 
but by giving intelligent direction to the play instinct 
as it expresses itself through the games and play ac¬ 
tivities generations old. 

So it should be with the boy and his books. Let his 
taste and interest be the criterion of judgment, then 
direct and guide him in the choice of books. Of 
course, he is always growing out of such books as he is 
growing out of his clothes. But while the growing 
process is going on we should be as mindful to gratify 
his taste for particular books as for particular clothes— 
short pants, for instance; and, if carefully led, will he 
not in time take as naturally to the really great litera¬ 
ture as he at last naturally turns to long trousers? 

What is needed is not that the boy’s taste should be 
thwarted but trained. He must be given his “wild 
west” story, but of the better sort. In his ’teens, 
while the boy is growing so rapidly in brain and body, 
he can have no better teacher than some mighty 
woodsman. SCOUTS AND TRAPPERS AND 
PIONEERS should be presented to him in realistic 
biography and stirring story. (#4 Page 514) The 
adventurous lives of these men, so full of daring 
action and generous, noble deeds, is a thrilling challenge 
to every red-blooded boy. Says Professor George 
Walter Fiske: “Let him emulate savage woodcraft, 
the woodman’s keen, practiced vision, his steadi¬ 
ness of nerve, his contempt for pain, hardship and the 
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weather; his power of endurance, his observation and 
heightened senses; his delight in out of door sports 
and joys and unfettered happiness with untroubled 
deep under the stars; his calmness, self-control, 
emotional steadiness, his utter faithfulness in friend¬ 
ships; his honesty, his personal bravery.” 

Next to the “wild west” type of adventure tale, the 
one that appeals to most boys is the HISTORICAL 
STORY; (#5Page514) and this is not so much be¬ 
cause of his interest in biography or history, but 
because such stories are so largely a record of war. 
This reading interest of the boy is easily misunder¬ 
stood. Like Stevenson, he reads such stories for “some 
quality of the brute incident” but the quality of the 
“brute incident” that appeals to the red-blooded boy 
is action. He likes the stories of war because in them 
there is “something doing all the time.” Of the horrors 
of war, its bloodshed, of that the boy really feels but 
little, and is not any more likely influenced permanently 
by it than he was when as a child he heard over and over 
again the story of “Jack the Giant Killer” and how 
David slew Goliath. 

With both the child and the boy, what moves most 
profoundly is the action of the story in which men of 
daring do wonderful things. So long as there are en¬ 
counters and combats and hair-breadth escapes; 
heroic rescues, astonishing accomplishments and amaz¬ 
ing difficulties overcome, the boy is captivated and 
enthralled. 

But as someone has said, “Cultivating a taste is 
often cloying an appetite.” There are some authors of 
so-called historical stories who in their effort to satisfy 
the taste of the boy barbarian magnify the glory of war, 
paying little or no attention to the facts of history. 
Those are the best historical stories which are set in 
verified fact and in which bold, adventurous actions 
are so portrayed as to make evident and vital to the 
boy the lessons taught both by victory and defeat, and 
how the liberties and privileges of the present were 
purchased with a great price by our country’s noble 
great, some of whom fought and gave much while 
others fought and gave all. 
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In fine, to quote one of our country’s leading authors 
of boys’ books: “The historical story should be the 
connecting, though frequently missing, link between 
the boy and the history of his own land. It may not 
develop a genius, but it may do better still, it may 
arouse admiration for a true man. It may not, in¬ 
deed ought not to, glorify the battlefield; but it may 
assist in cultivating courage, devotion to ideals, and, 
above all, a true estimate and proper valuation of what 
his heritage as an American is.” 

What is true of the “wild west” and historical type 
of adventure tale, is equally true as regards the other 
stories that boys read with such enthusiasm. Take 
for instance stories that deal with “HEROES OF 
DARING” ( # 6 Page 515). Surely, if a boy only reads 
the right kind of books of this sort, they are bound to 
toughen the fibre of his spirit, making it not only buoy¬ 
ant with hope, but solid, durable, persistent, in perse¬ 
verance, helping him, when the glory of the “impossible” 
beckons, to turn stumbling blocks into stepping stones, 
and to battle with dauntless determination to the very 
end. 

Fortunately for the boy, nature, as always, is fight¬ 
ing on his side. Within himself is'triumph and defeat. 
Within himself are mighty resources—energy of body, 
strength of will, power of imagination, depth of feeling, 
vividness of thought. These are the capital with 
which nature has endowed the boy to engage in the 
serious business of life. His future turns on the dis¬ 
position he makes of these resources, whether he 
wastes or spends them to his own hurt or help. Here 
we must assist him. It should be our business to so 
inspire him that the doing of the difficult brings de¬ 
light rather than the cowardice of despair. 

In this undertaking such books help mightily, for 
the heroes of daring have all the characteristics the 
boy so much admires,—unquenchable courage, im¬ 
mense resourcefulness, absolute fidelity, conspicuous 
greatness. At the age of early adolescence, people of 
masterful personality interest and influence the bojpr^ 
tremendously. And the most masterful personality a 
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all is the man who does things, big things, wonderful 
things; the man who conquers and overcomes in the 
face of the heaviest odds, the man who never turns his 
back but moves, breast forward, “to do or die.” For 
the boy, that spirit is the stuff of which great manhood 
is made and, rf with books we would profoundly in¬ 
fluence him, we must constantly challenge him with 
stories of astonishing accomplishments, biographies 
that hold him spellbound with wonder-tales of almost 
unattainable undertakings achieved. 

Another group of characters in books that appeals so 
much to boys may be termed “HEROES OF 
SUCCESS”( # 7 Page 515). For a generation now, boys 
of our country have been reading this type of story as 
written by Alger and others, who, like him, present boys 
and men winning success in most preposterous and un¬ 
likely ways. Educators are pretty well agreed that the 
“Alger story” is likely to do the average boy more 
harm than good. They have not, however, been 
equally concerned to analyze this reading interest, 
endeavoring to discover just why it is that boys are 
such voracious readers of these stories. 

It is at this time in the boy's development that the 
feeling of self-sufficiency usually asserts itself in the 
desire to leave school and go to work. The real reason 
why ninety per cent of our boys never enter high 
school is found neither in economic pressure or faulty 
curriculum. It strikes deeper than that—the cause is 
in the boy himself. As selfhood develops, the acquisi¬ 
tive, productive and commercial instincts strongly 
assert themselves. The boy longs to possess, produce, 
achieve, something for himself. 

At this period a boy's reading becomes immensely 
valuable, for it is a noteworthy fact that many great 
men have been more profoundly influenced by books, 
what they read, than by schools, where they study. A 
boy needs now such books of biography, such stories of 
achievement as are rich in broad, human experience 
and the vigorous action of men as it finds expression in 
the stress and strain of “making good” in business. 
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Unfortunately, we have altogether too few books 
either in biography or story form that “bid the boy to 
hope, to fill his heart with visions fair.” Gradually„ 
though, such books are being written. The interest in 
vocational guidance and training is beginning to 
glimpse the fact that there may be written vocational 
stories of a right sort that will intelligently minister to 
this period of the early Teens, which marks such rapid 
growth of the consciousness of self in the expanding 
personality, and the acquisitive and productive and 
commercial instincts, so rampant at this time. 

To younger boys, “THE HEROES OF CHIV¬ 
ALRY” (#8 Page 515) appeal tremendously. The most 
favorable period for the presentation of the story or 
life of service is in the middle Teens. Says Professor 
St. John: “After the seventeenth or eighteenth year 
so strong is the instinctive tendency toward altruism 
that often self-sacrifice becomes a pleasure, and is 
sought almost as an end in itself.” The cause for 
such susceptibility is found in the fact that it is now 
that tender sentiment stirs the moral nature to its very 
depths. This is the time when young men and maidens 
dream dreams and see visions; dreams of high service, 
visions of self-sacrifice for others. 

But it is not so with the younger boy. He has 
ideals, but they are personal, how he may improve, do 
something for himself; he has passionate yearnings, 
thoughts profound and deep, but mostly of self. 
“Mostly of self,” because he is growing so rapidly 
physically and mentally and emotionally. It is this 
rapid growth, though, generating tremendous energy, 
which offers us our point of contact for awakening 
within him ideals of service. His energy needs direc¬ 
tion, means must be provided for the boy to do some¬ 
thing. Not often do you find boys eagerly responsive 
to the call to be good; but to do good, that is different. 
Here there is room for action and that appeals. Im¬ 
pressive proof of this is found in the willing way in 
which Boy Scouts “Do a Good Turn Daily.” 

Just at this period, too, the boy is most strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the hero who does things, especially the 
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man of physical prowess. This is why the athlete so 
completely captivates him. Within himself stirs in¬ 
creasing strength and the hero of his dreams is a man 
strong and agile and skillful in physical competitions. 

But other heroes attract and for the same reason. 
What he admires in all his heroes is the wonderful, the 
startling, the sensational, and, given any man who does 
things, things unusual, things that appeal to the boy as 
spectacular, and he is quick to respond with an interest 
that is keen and attentive. 

This is our hope in presenting the heroes of service. 
For this moment, the boy will not be so much interest¬ 
ed in the hero because of his unselfish service or splen¬ 
did self-sacrifice, for it is not the quality of the act that 
interests him so much as the quantity. When in 
heroic service men do things, big things, big and 
courageous and wonderful, such glorious deeds are 
bound to win the boy's approval and applause. It is 
so as regards bold knights who in the olden time rode 
forth redressing human wrong; and it may be so as 
regards our modern knights of service if only they be 
presented in the same picturesque and winsome way. 

No list of books that boys like best would be com¬ 
plete except mention was made of their interest in the 
Stories of HUMOR (#9 Page 515). Because in 
the Bible there is no humor, or at the most, very little, 
many people find it difficult to believe that it has a 
serious place in our lives. Quite the contrary is true 
and our time, learning the educational worth of the play 
spirit is also beginning to appreciate that two indis¬ 
pensable qualities for wholesome living are a lively 
imagination and a keen sense of humor. 

Small children find nourishment for these two quali¬ 
ties in fairy tales and nonsense rhymes and stories. 
Such interest is the instinct of play and the sense of 
humor making their contribution toward the develop¬ 
ment of cheerfulness in the child. The happy disposi¬ 
tion provides the best soil for the cultivation of virtue; 
good humor ought to lead to good character. Lin¬ 
coln's kindness was proverbial, but not more so than 
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his genial good nature, and the white flower of kindness 
was doubtless nurtured in the rough soil of humor. 

What is true for younger children as regards the 
nohsense jingle is true also respecting older children 
and the funny story. In intelligently satisfying this 
reading interest of the boy, parents are providing a 
foundation for a “good disposition”, and some of the 
basic elements of character. Not only may we 
“laugh and grow fat”, it is possible also for us to laugh 
and grow good. 

I have left to the last mention of a boy’s interest in 
the so-called school story or Stories of SPORTS 
( # 10 Page 515). Shakespeare said: 

“The play's the thing. 

Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.’’ 

—Hamlet. 

I venture a bold paraphrase: 

“Play’s the thing. 

Wherein tp catch the conscience of the boy.’’ 

We do not always distinguish between moral in¬ 
struction and moral training. The first deals with 
theory, the second with practice. The Church and the 
public school may instruct children in religion and 
ethics but it is in their play activities that they are 
trained in self-mastery through exercise. The rules of 
the game become a kind of Sinai before which the 
child bows in willing obedience. 

In this character development, books may be made 
to play no small part. It is notorious that a very little 
“preaching” and “moralizing” go a long way with the 
average boy. Formal instruction in morals is a thing 
he usually tries to avoid. Nor are we any more suc¬ 
cessful when we “tag a tale with a moral.” What is 
needed is that morality be emotionalized, made 
thrillingly attractive; the idea, what is thought, must 
become the ideal, what is felt. 

It is the story that offers such opportunity, and 
particularly stories of sports. Boys at play may be 
presented in such telling fashion that the playground 
becomes a stage teaching the youthful mind morality 
with all the vivid force and alluring charm of the 
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drama. Self-sacrifice becomes glorious, selfishness a 
thing to be despised; truthfulness and honesty com¬ 
mendable, cheating and lying mean and contemptible; 
fairness always honorable and the lack of it despicable. 

More and more we must demand of writers of school 
stories and stories of sports that they realize this op¬ 
portunity. It is not enough that the story portray 
accurately the game, or picture realistically the life of 
the school. The record of these things must be the 
warp and woof upon which the author weaves with 
cunning art “to catch the conscience of the boy.” 

In conclusion, let me remind my readers that boys 
are not interested in recreational reading because of its 
moral benefits. Like Stevenson, they read story books 
“not for the eloquence or character or thought, but for 
some quality of the brute incident.” And the 
“quality of the brute incident” which most appeals is 
action—there must be “something doing” all the time. 
It was an Irish lady who said: “I like the tears and the 
laughter laid on with a trowel, and plenty of lords and 
ladies and I am not ashamed to say so; I get enough of 
the rele life in the wurk.” “Not the tears but the 
laughter and plenty of action laid on with a trowel,” 
is the way the red-blooded boy would put it, and 
neither would he be ashamed to tell you his opinion. 

If the boy does not take his recreational read¬ 
ing seriously that is no reason why his leaders 
should fail to do so. 

THINGS THE EXECUTIVE CAN DO 

Scout Executives can help very much in directing 
boys' recreational reading interests by co-operating 
in promoting the movement for better books for 
boys especially as it relates to the annual observance 
of “Children's Book Week.” This “week”, promoted 
each year by The American Library Association, the 
American Booksellers Association and The Associated 
Publishers, etc., is the outgrowth of the movement's 
“Safety First Juvenile Book Week” and “Good Book 
Week”, promoted in past years by the Library De¬ 
partment. 
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The observance of “Children’s Book Week” takes 
place annually early in November, the beginning of the 
holiday book season when more than seventy-five 
percent of the year’s business in juvenile books is 
done. Scout Executives can assist at this time by co¬ 
operating with local librarians in their efforts to in¬ 
fluence booksellers to make store displays and window 
exhibits of the more worthwhile books for boys, and 
in arranging for.meetings with Women’s Clubs, Parent- 
Teachers Associations in the interest of good reading 
for children and, just as far as possible, in assisting 
booksellers in such ways as appear advisable. 


OUR COUNTRY 

By Edward Everett Hale 

And for your country, boy, and for that Flag, 
never dream a dream but of serving her as she 
bids you, even though the service carry you 
through a thousand hells. No matter what 
happens to you, no matter who flatters you or 
who abuses you, never look at another flag, 
never let a night pass but what you pray God 
to bless the Flag. Remember, boy, that behind 
officers and government, and people even, there 
is the Country Herself, your Country, and that 
you belong to Her, as you belong to your own 
mother. Stand by Her, boy, as you would 
stand by your mother. 

Philip Nolan in “The Man 
Without a Country” 

Presented to the Boy Scouts 
by Elizabeth Benton Chapter 

DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
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The following books represent types of books rather 
than a bibliography. The Library Department issues 
annually a catalogue of “Books for Boy Scouts” giving 
titles, authors, publishers, and prices. This list may 
be secured upon request. 


1. Heroes of Adventure 

The Boy Emigrants 
Track’s End 

Two Years Before the Mast 
Hans Brinker 
Cattle Ranch to College 
Adventures of Billy Topsail 
Stolen Treasure 
Treasure Island 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Robinson Crusoe 

2. The What and How To Do Books 

Harper's Machinery Book for Boys . 
Harper's Indoor Book for Boys 
The American Boys' Handy Book 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties 
The Scientific American Boy 
The Boy Craftsman 
Harper's Beginning Electricity 
The Boy Mechanic, Vol. 1. 

Boys' Book of Model Aeroplanes 
Book of Wireless 

3. The Books of Information 

Pick, Shovel and Pluck 

Wonderland of Stamps 

The Wireless Man 

Indian Boyhood 

Boy's Book of New Inventions 

The Boy With the U. S. Foresters 

The Book of Athletics 

Flower Guide 

The Tree Guide 

Book of Stars 

4. Heroes of the Out of Doors 

David Crockett, Scout 

Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman 

Buffalo-Bill and the Overland Trail 

With Carson and Fremont 

The Young Trailers 

The Boy Scouts of Woodcraft Camp 

Last of the Mohicans 

With the Indians in the Rockies 

Rolf in the Woods 

Scouting with Daniel Boone 

5. Heroes of the Nation 

Boys' Life of Roosevelt 
Midshipman Farragut 
Boots and Saddles 
On the Trail of Washington 
Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the 
Man 

Heroe Tales from American History 

The Guns of Bull Run 
Man Without A Country 
Little Jarvis 

The Young Sharpshooter 


Noah Brooks 
H. Car ruth 
R. H. Dana 

M. M. Dodge 
Russell Doubleday 

N. Duncan 
Howard Pyle 
R. L. Stevenson 
J. D. Wyss 

D. Defoe 


J. H. Adams 
J. H. Adams 
Dan C. Beard 
Dan C. Beard 
A. Russell Bond 
A. N. Hall 
D. C. Shafer 

Francis A. Collins 
A. F. Collins 


A. R. Bond 
W. D. Burroughs 
Francis A. Collins 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman 
Harry E. Maule 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
Paul Withington 
Chester A. Reed 
Julia Ellen Rogers 
A. F. Collins 


Charles Fletcher Allen 
C. F. Forbes-Lindsay 
Edwin L. Sabin 
Edwin L. Sabin 
Joseph A. Altsheler 
Thornton W. Burgess 
J. F. Cooper 
James W. Schultz 
Ernest T. Seton 
E. T. Tomlinson 


Herman Hagedorn 
James Barnes 
Elizabeth B. Custer 
F. T. Hill 

James Morgan 
Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Lodge 
Joseph A. Altsheler 
E. E. Hale 
Molly Elliot Sea well 
E. T. Tomlinson 
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(, Heroes of Daring 

The Story of Siegfried 

The Modern Vikings 

Beach Patrol 

Lance of Kanana 

Adrift on an Ice-Pan 

Fighting a Fire 

The Lighthouse Keepers 

Careers of Danger and Daring 

Scottish Chiefs 

The Lure of the Labrador Wild 

James Baldwin 

Hjalmar H. Boyesen 

W. Drysdale 

H. W: French 

W. T. Grenfell 

Charles T. Hill 

James Otis 

Cleveland Moffett 

Jane Porter 

D. Wallace 

7. Heroes of Success 

The Boyhood of Lincoln 

Pushing to the Front 

Boy's Life of Edison 

With the Men Who Do Things 

High Benton 

Captains Courageous 

Tommy Remington's.Battle 

The Widow O'Callaghan's Boys 
Sandsy's Pal 

Marty Lends a Hand 

Hezekiah Butterworth 
O. S. Marden 

Wm. H. Meadowcroft 
A. R. Bond 

Wm. Heyliger 

R. Kipling 

Burton E. Stevenson 

G. Zollinger 

Gardner Hunting 
Harold S. Latham 

8. Heroes of Chivalry 

Story of Roland 

Knights of the Golden Spur 

Dick in the Desert 

Men of Iron 

The Story of King Arthur and His 

Knights 

The Story of the Grail and the Passing 

of Arthur 

Ivanhoe 

Story of Sir Galahad 

The Story of the Other Wise Men 

A Book of Golden Deeds 

James Baldwin 

R. S. Holland 

James Otis 

Howard Pyle 

Howard Pyle 

Howard Pyle 

Sir Walter Scott 

M. S. Sterling 

Henry Van Dyke 
Charlotte Yonge 

9. Heroes of Humor _ ... . , 

Story of a Bad Boy Thomas B. Aldrich 

Phaeton Rogers R. Johnson 

The Varmint Owen Johnson 

Toby Tyler; or Ten Weeks With a Circus James Otis 

Mr. Stubb’s Brother James Otis 

A Jolly Fellowship Frank R. Stockton 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn Mark Twain 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer Mark Twain 

A Connecticut Yankee in King 

Arthur's Court Mark Twain 

Being a Boy Charles D. Warner 

10. Heroes of Sports 

For the Honor of the School 

Danny Fists 

Bartley, Freshman Pitcher 

Tom Brown’s School Days 

Pitching in a Pinch 

The School Days of Elliott Gray, Jr. 
College Years 

Harding of St. Timothy 

Batter-Up 

Baby Elton, Quarterback 

Ralph Henry Barbour 
Walter Camp 

William Heyliger 

T. Hughes 

Christy Mathewson 
Colton Maynard 
Ralph D. Paine 

A. S. Pier 

Hawley Williams 
Leslie Quirk 



MERIT BADGE LIBRARY 


TELLS HOW TO WIN MERIT RADGES i 

ON THE UNDERNOTED SUBJECTS 

These pamphlets describe in detail how to meet the various tests enu- 

merated in the “Handbook for Boys.’ 

’ They also give sketches of the 

lives of men famous as masters of merit badge subjects and contain a 

chapter on vocational guidance and self-helps for Scouts whenever the 

pamphlet lends itself to such treatment. 

The following pamphlets are now available through the Department 

of Scout Supplies, at 


15 CENTS PER COPY 

Cat. No. Subject 

Cat. No. Subject 

3304 Agriculture 

3238 First Aid 

3319 Angling 

3318 First Aid to Animals 

3381 Archery 

3302 Forestry 

3321 Architecture 

3204 Gardening 

3320 Art 

3329 Handicraft 

3303 Astronomy 

3380 Hiking 

3324 Athletics 

3298 Horsemanship 

3305 Automobiling 

3383 Interpreting 

3306 Aviation 

3310 Leather Working 

3362 Bee Keeping 

3278 Life Saving 

3282 Bird Study 

3337 Machinery 

3363 Blacksmithing 

3338 Marksmanship 

3379 Botany 

3339 Masonry . 

3336 Bugling 

3255 Mining 

3307 Business 

3336 Music 

3256 Camping 

3372 Painting 

3308 Carpentry 

3335 Pathfinding 

3326 Chemistry 

3323 Personal Health 

3290 Civics 

3324 Photography 

3309 Conservation 

3325 Physical Development 

3257 Cooking 

3382 Pioneering 


3386 Plumbing 

Craftsmanship 

3331 Poultry Keeping 

3313 Basketry 

3377 Printing 

3378 Bookbinding 

3251 Public Health 

3376 Cement 

3333 Radio 

3311 Leather 

3347 Safety First 

3312 Metal 

3384 Scholarship 

3314 Pottery 

3322 Sculpture 

3316 Wood 

3332 Seamanship 

3315 Wood Carving 

3237 Signaling 

3277 Cycling 

3328 Stalking 

3330 Dairying 

3327 Surveying 

3206 Electricity 

3329 Swimming 

3317 Firemanship 

3385 Taxidermy 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 

200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 







CONSTITUTION 

and 

BY-LAWS 

of the 

BOY SCOUTS 

of 

AMERICA 


As Adopted lr? the Incorporators of 
Rr? Scouts of America 


At Amended to Juty i, K )83 


In accordance witk tke provisions of tke Act of 
Congress of June 15, 1916, entitled “An Act to Incorporate 
tke Boy Scouts of America and for otker purposes.'* 
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PERMANENT PROTECTION PROVIDED 
BY CONGRESS 

An act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That Colin H. Living¬ 
stone and Ernest P. Bicknell, of Washington, District of Columbia; 
Benjamin L. Dulaney, of Bristol, Tennessee; Milton A. McRae, of De¬ 
troit, Michigan; David Starr Jordan, of Berkeley, California; F. L. 
Seely, of Asheville, North Carolina; A. Stamford White, of Chicago, 
Illinois; Daniel Carter Beard, of Flushing, New York; George D. Pratt, 
of Brooklyn, New York; *Dr. Charles O. Hart, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Franklin C. Hoyt, Jeremiah W. Jenks, Charles P. Neill, Frank Presbrey, 
Edgar M. Robinson, Mortimer L. Schiff, and James E. West, of New 
York, New York; G. Barrett Rich, junior, of Buffalo, New York; 
Robert Garrett, of Baltimore, Maryland; John Sherman Hoyt, of Nor¬ 
walk, Connecticut; Charles C. Jackson, of Boston, Massachusetts; 
John H. Nicholson, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; William D. Murray, 
of Plainfield, New Jersey; and George D. Porter, of. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, their associates and successors, are hereby created a 
body corporate and politic of the District of Columbia, where its dom¬ 
icile shall be. 

Section 2—-That the name of this corporation shall be “Boy 
Scouts of America,*' and by that name it shall have perpetual succes¬ 
sion, with power to sue and be sued in courts of law and equity within 
the jurisdiction of the United States; to hold such real and personal 
estate as shall be necessary for corporate purposes, and to receive real 
and personal property by gift, devise, or bequest; to adopt a seal, and 
the same to alter and destroy at pleasure; to have offices and conduct 
its business and affairs within and without the District of Columbia 
and in the several States and Territories of the United States; to make 
and adopt by-laws, rules, and regulations not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States of America, or any State thereof, and generally 
to do all such acts and things (including the establishment of regula¬ 
tions for the election of associates and successors) as may be necessary 
to carry into effect the provisions of this Act and promote the purposes 
of said corporation. 

Section 3—That the purpose of this corporation shall be to pro¬ 
mote, through organization, and cooperation with other agencies, the 
ability of boys to do things for themselves and others, to train them in 
scoutcraft, and to teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and 
kindred virtues, using the methods which are now in common use by 
Boy Scouts. 

Section 4—-That said corporation may acquire, by way of gift, all 
the assets of the existing national organization of Boy Scouts, a cor¬ 
poration under the laws of the District of Columbia, and defray and 
provide for any debts or liabilities to the discharge of which said assets 
shall be applicable; but said corporation shall have no power to issue 
certificates of stock or to declare or pay dividends, its object and pur¬ 
pose being solely of a benevolent character and not for pecuniary profit 
to its members. 

Section 5—That the governing body of the said Boy Scouts of 
America shall consist of an executive board composed of citizens of the 
United States. The number, qualifications, and terms of office of 
members of the executive board shall be prescribed by the by-laws. 
The persons mentioned in the first section of this Act shall constitute 
the first executive board and shall serve until their successors are elected 
and have qualified. Vacancies in the executive board shall be filled by 
a majority vote of the remaining members thereof. The by-laws may 
prescribe the number of members of the executive board necessary to 
constitute a quorum of the board, which number may be less than a 
majority of the whole number of the board. The executive board shall 
have power to make and to amend the by-laws, and, by a two-thirds 
vote of the whole board at a meeting called for this purpose, may 
authorize and cause to be executed mortgages and liens upon the 
property of the corporation. The executive board may, by resolution 
passed by a majority of the whole board, designate three or more of 

♦Omitted by mistake from bill. —— 
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th«ir number to constitute an executive or governing committee, of 
which a majority shall constitute a quorum, which committee, to the 
extent provided in said resolution or in the by-laws of the corporation, 
shall have and exercise the powers of the executive board in the manage¬ 
ment of the business affairs of the corporation, and may have power to 
authorise the seal of the corporation to be affixed to all papers which 
may require it. The executive board, by the affirmative vote of a 
majority of the whole board, may appoint any other standing commit¬ 
tees, and such standing committees shall have and may exercise such 
powers as shall be conferred or authorized by the by-laws. With the 
consent in writing and pursuant to an affirmative vote of a majority 
of the members of said corporation, the executive board shall have 
authority to dispose in any manner of the whole property of the cor¬ 
poration. 

Section 6—That an annual meeting of the incorporators, their 
associates and successors, shall be held once in every year after the year 
of incorporation, at such time and place as shall be prescribed in the 
by-laws, when the annual reports of the officers and executive board 
shall be presented and members of the executive board elected for the 
ensuing year. Special meetings of the corporation may be called upon 
such notice as may be prescribed in the by-laws. The number of mem¬ 
bers which shall constitute a quorum at any annual or special meeting 
shall be prescribed in the by-laws. The members and executive board 
shall have power to hold their meetings and keep the seal, books, docu¬ 
ments, and papers of the corporation within or without the District of 
Columbia. 

Section 7—That said corporation shall have the sole and exclu¬ 
sive right to have and to use, in carrying out its purposes, all emblems 
and badges, descriptive or designating marks, and words or phrases 
now or heretofore used by the Boy Scouts of America in carrying out its 
program, it being distinctly and definitely understood, however, that 
nothing in this Act shall interfere or conflict with established or vested 
rights. 

Section 8—-That on or before the first day of April of each year the 
said Boy Scouts of America shall make and transmit to Congress a re¬ 
port of its proceedings for the year ending December thirty-first pre¬ 
ceding, including a full, completed, and itemized report of receipts and 
expenditures, of whatever kind. 

Section 9—That Congress shall have the right to repeal, alter, or 
amend this Act at any time. 

Approved, June 15, 1916. 


CONSTITUTION 
of the 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
ARTICLE 1—NAME 

The name of the corporation is Boy Scouts of America. 

ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 

The purpose of this corporation is as set forth in the 
original certificate of incorporation under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, dated February 8, 1910, and restated 
in Section 3 of the Charter granted by Congress June 15, 
1916, as follows—“That the purpose of this corporation 
shall be to promote, through organization, and coopera¬ 
tion with other agencies, the ability of boys to do things 
for themselves and others, to train them in scoutcraft, 
and to teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and 
kindred virtues, using the methods which are now in com- 
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mon use by boy scouts,” by placing emphasis upon the 
Scout Oath and Law for character development, citizen¬ 
ship training and physical fitness. 

ARTICLE III—PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 

Section 1—The Boy Scouts of America maintains that 
no boy can grow into the best kind of citizenship without 
recognizing his obligation to God. In the first part of the 
boy scout’s oath or pledge the* boy promises, “On my 
honor I will do my best to do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the scout law.” The recognition of 
God as the ruling and leading power in the universe, and 
the grateful acknowledgment of His favors and blessings, 
is necessary to the best type of citizenship, and is a whole¬ 
some thing in the education of the growing boy. No 
matter what the boy may be—Catholic or Protestant or 
Jew—this fundamental need of good citizenship should 
be kept before him. The Boy Scouts of America therefore 
recognizes the religious element in the training of a 
boy, but it is absolutely non-sectarian in its attitude 
toward that religious training. Its policy is that the 
organization or institution with which the boy scout is 
connected shall give definite attention to his religious life. 

Only men willing to subscribe to this declaration of 
principle shall be entitled to certificates of leadership in 
carrying out the boy scout program. 

The activities of the members of the Boy Scouts of 
America shall be carried on under conditions which show 
respect for the convictions of others in matters of custom 
and religion, as required by the twelfth Scout Law, read¬ 
ing, “A scout is reverent. He is reverent toward God. 
He is faithful in his religious duties and respects the con¬ 
victions of others in matters of custom and religion.” 

In no case where a troop is connected with a church or 
other distinctively religious institution, shall scouts of 
other denominations or faith be required, because of their 
membership in the scout troop, to take part in or observe 
a religious ceremony distinctively peculiar to that institu¬ 
tion or church. 

Section 2—The Boy Scouts of America shall not, 
through its governing body or through any of its officers, 
its chartered councils or members, involve the Boy Scout 
Movement in any question of apolitical character, but each 
official and member shall have freedom of thought and 
action as an individual. 

Section 3—In carrying out the purpose of the Boy 
Scout Movement as stated herein, technical military train¬ 
ing and drill shall not be included for the reason that they 
are not equal in value or as suitable for boys of scout age in 
training for good citizenship as the program of scout 
activities. 
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ARTICLE IV—PROGRAM 

Th«# . program shall be one which recognizes the 
achievements of boys by the award of degrees and badges 
designating them progressively as tenderfoot, second class 
and first class scouts, and by the award of special merit 
badges for proficiency in the subjects of woodcraft, handi¬ 
craft, civics, etc., as may be determined upon from time 
to time by the National Council. 

The motto of the Boy Scouts of America is “Be Pre¬ 
pared.” 


ARTICLE V—MEMBERSHIP OF THE CORPORATION 

Section 1—In accordance with the provisions of Sec¬ 
tions 1 and 2 of the Act of Congress approved June 15,1916, 
entitled “An Act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America,” 
giving the incorporators therein named the power to 
provide for the election of their associates and successors, 
the incorporators, and all persons who are duly elected 
and shall qualify as members of the National Council 
herein provided for, shall constitute the corporate mem¬ 
bership of the Boy Scouts of America, to be known and 
designated collectively as the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Section 2—The National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America shall consist of those persons who are elected as 
representatives of local councils duly chartered as provided 
for herein, and such others not representatives of local 
councils as may be elected by the National Council or its 
Executive Board in accordance with the provisions of the 
By-Laws, provided, however, that this latter group shall 
at no time constitute a majority of the entire member¬ 
ship of the National Council. 

Section 3—No person shall be eligible to membership 
in the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America who 
is not a citizen of the United States or has not taken the 
preliminary legal steps to become a citizen of the United 
States. 


ARTICLE VI—HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
Honorary membership of the Boy Scouts of America 
shall consist of such citizens of the United States as may 
be elected by the National Council in the furtherance of 
the program of the Boy Scouts of America. 

ARTICLE VII—OFFICERS 

Section 1—Honorary Officers. The President of the 
United States shall be the Honorary President of the Boy 
, Scouts of America and all living Ex-Presidents of the 
United States shall be Honorary Vice-Presidents, upon 
their acceptance. The National Council may from time 
to time, upon the nomination of its Executive Board, elect 
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as additional Honorary Vice-Presidents, citizens of the 
United States who have rendered distinguished service to 
our country through work for boys. 

Section 2—Active officers. 

Clause 1—The active officers of the Boy Scouts of 
America shall be a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, 
a National Scout Commissioner, a Treasurer and a Chief 
Scout Executive. These officers with the exception of the 
Chief Scout Executive shall be elected from the member¬ 
ship of the National Council at its annual meeting, to 
serve for one year and until their successors have qualified, 
and shall perform the duties which usually pertain to 
their respective offices. 

Clause 2—The President of the Boy Scouts of America 
shall serve as President of the National Council and Chair¬ 
man of its Executive Board, and with the Treasurer shall 
be an ex-officio member of all committees of the National 
Council and its Executive Board. 

Clause 3—The National Scout Commissioner shall 
serve as Chairman of the National Court of Honor. 

Clause 4—The Chief Scout Executive shall be ap¬ 
pointed by the Executive Board of the National Council 
and shall serve as the Secretary of the National Council, its 
Executive Board and the various committees thereof. 

Clause 5—'The Executive Board of the National Council 
shall have power to fill all vacancies occurring between 
the meetings of the National Council. 

ARTICLE VIII—CORPORATE MEETINGS 

Section 1—The National Council shall hold an annual 
meeting at such time and place as may be prescribed in 
the By-Laws for the purpose of receiving the annual re¬ 
ports of the officers and various committees, electing 
officers of the Boy Scouts of America and members of the 
National Council and its Executive Board, and transact¬ 
ing such other business as may come before the meeting. 
Other corporate meetings may be held as prescribed in the 
By-Laws. 

Section 2—At any meeting of the National Council, its 
Executive Board or any of the committees thereof, each 
member present shall be entitled to one vote, and voting 
by proxy shall not be permitted. 

ARTICLE IX—EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Section 1—The Executive Board shall consist of not 
less than twenty-one, or more than thirty members, 
elected in accordance with the provisions of the By-Laws 
and shall exercise all the powers of the National Council 
during the interval between its meetings. 
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Section 2—Members of the Executive Board shall be 
elected in such manner as is prescribed in the By-Laws so 
that not more than one class will expire in any one year. 

ARTICLE X—ORGANIZATION OF TROOPS 

The National Council shall have the power to grant 
and revoke charters to groups of citizens of the United 
States for the organization of troops of boy scouts and to 
issue certificates of membership in such troops to the 
officers and members thereof who comply with the re¬ 
quirements of the By-Laws. Such charters may be 
granted to representatives of institutions or organizations, 
or to groups of individuals who meet the requirements of 
the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE XI—LOCAL COUNCILS 

Section 1—For the promotion and supervision of the 
Scouting program in local communities, the National 
Council, in conformity with the provisions of the By-Laws, 
may grant ar\d revoke charters to groups of citizens of. the 
United States, representative of their respective com¬ 
munities, and issue certificates of membership in such 
council to officers and members thereof. A group so 
chartered shall be known as a local council and shall have 
jurisdiction within the territory described in its charter 
for the term specified in the charter. 

Section 2—The powers and responsibilities of local 
councils shall be controlled by the Constitution and By- 
Laws and regulations of the National Council or its Execu¬ 
tive Board. 

Section 3—The organization policy of the Boy Scouts 
of America shall be such as to reduce to a minimum the 
machinery or organization and keep the boy scout pro¬ 
gram available as a movement as largely as is practicable. 
In granting charters, the jurisdiction of councils shall be 
confined to an area in which it is convenient and logical 
for boys to be brought together for cooperative effort with¬ 
out involving the expense of transportation or necessitat¬ 
ing boys making long trips from their homes to a central 
office. A federation of one or more councils may be auth¬ 
orized only within a municipality or a community having 
such common interests as to make it desirable to have 
concerted efforts in securing the proper financial support 
for the Boy Scout Movement, and uniform action on ques¬ 
tions of policy affecting the entire area included in the 
federation. 

Provided, however, that no such federation shall be 
permitted to extend over an area in which the authorized 
delegates from the chartered councils are not within a 
convenient community radius of the headquarters of such 
a federation. No State organization, however, shall be 
permitted as such. 
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ARTICLE XII—GRANTING OF COMMISSIONS AND 
CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP 
The National Council shall have the power to issue 
commissions only to men who subscribe to the Scout Oath 
and Law and to the Constitution and By-Laws of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and who meet the requirements of 
leadership in work for boys to serve as leaders and officers 
in troops, local councils and the National Council; and 
also to issue certificates of membership in troops and local 
councils and in the Veteran Scout Association, Pioneer 
Scout Division and such other branches and departments 
of the work of the Boy Scouts of America as may be pre¬ 
scribed in the By-Laws; provided, however, such commis¬ 
sions or certificates shall only be issued to citizens of the 
United States or persons who have legally declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United States, or in the 
case of minors, to those who take an oath of allegiance to 
the flag and government of the United States. 

ARTICLE XIII—NATIONAL COURT OF HONOR 
The National Council shall establish a National Court 
of Honor, whose members shall serve as advisors to the 
National Council in all matters relating to the qualifica¬ 
tions and requirements of the various merit badges of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and shall award letters of com¬ 
mendation or honor medals for the saving of life, and such 
other honors as may be approved by the Executive Board 
of the National Council. 

ARTICLE XIV—UNIFORMS AND BADGES 
The badges and other official insignia and the uniform 
of the Boy Scouts of America shall be made available to, 
and used only by, registered scouts or officials who have 
satisfactorily complied with the requirements prescribed 
by the National Council. 

ARTICLE XV—FINANCES 
Section 1—The necessary expenses of the Boy Scouts 
of America shall be met from the receipts from annual 
registration fees, membership dues and contributions; 
and the proceeds from sales of publications and supplies 
and from such other sources as may be determined by the 
National Council. 

Section 2—Contributions shall be solicited in the name 
of the Boy Scouts of America only through or by the auth¬ 
ority of the National Council, or by chartered local coun¬ 
cils or troops under an arrangement agreed upon by the 
National Council. Boys shall not be permitted to serve 
as solicitors of money to pay any expenses incidental to 
Scouting. 
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Section 3—Each chartered council shall render annual¬ 
ly to the community in which it is located a duly audited 
statement of all funds collected and expended in carrying 
out the scout program, and shall furnish a copy thereof 
to the National Council for statistical purposes. 

Section 4—The funds of the Boy Scouts of America 
shall be disbursed only upon the authorization of the 
Executive Board in the manner set forth in the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE XVI—AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Executive Board, provided a copy of the 
proposed amendment has been mailed to each member 
of the Executive Board at least ten days before such meet¬ 
ing, and at any annual or special meeting of the National 
Council, provided that a copy of the proposed amendment 
or amendments is submitted to the Executive Board of the 
National Council at least sixty days before such annual or 
special meeting is to be held. The provisions of amend¬ 
ments so proposed shall be included in the call for the 
meeting at which they are to be presented for considera¬ 
tion, at least fifteen days in advance of the meeting. 

BY-LAWS OF BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

ARTICLE I—THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Section 1—Membership. 

Clause 1—Each chartered council of the Boy Scouts of 
America shall have the right to elect annually one of its 
members as a member of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and one additional member for every 
thousand boys enrolled according to the records of the 
National Council, who shall serve during the period for 
which charter has been granted to the local council. 

Local Councils shall certify as to the election of 
members of the National Council on blanks which shall be 
provided for that purpose. 

Clause 2—Additional members of the National Council 
may be elected by the National Council or the Executive 
Board to serve for one year or until their successors have 
been elected and have qualified, provided, however, that 
persons thus elected shall at no time constitute a majority 
of the entire membership of the National Council. 

Clause 3—All persons elected members of the Executive 
Board shall upon their election become members of the 
National Council for the term of their election as members 
of the Executive Board. 

Clause 4—All persons elected members of a Regional 
Committee shall, upon their election, become members 
of the National Council for the term of their election as 
members of the Regional Committee. 
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Clause 5—Persons engaged professionally in scout 
work in any form shall be ineligible to membership in the 
National Council. 

Section 2—Credentials of Members of the National 
Council. The National Council shall issue certificates of 
membership to all persons duly elected and who qualify 
as members of the National Council, and only those per¬ 
sons to whom such certificates have been issued shall be 
entitled to participate in or vote at the meetings of the 
National Council. 

Section 3—Meetings. 

Clause 1—The Annual Meetings of the National Coun¬ 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America shall be held during 
March at such time and place as may be determined upon 
by the Executive Board at its monthly meeting held in 
December. 

Clause 2—Notice. A notice of the annual meeting 
shall be mailed to each member of the National Council 
at least thirty days in advance thereof, definitely indicat¬ 
ing the time and place of the meeting. 

Clause 3—Special Meetings. Special meetings of the 
National Council may be called by the Executive Board at 
any time, and shall be called upon the request of 25 mem¬ 
bers of the National Council, to be held at the office of the 
National Council, provided, however, that a notice of such 
meeting, indicating the object thereof, shall be mailed to 
each member of the National Council at least thirty days 
in advance of the meeting. 

Clause 4—Quorum of National Council Meetings. 
Twenty-five members of the National Council shall con¬ 
stitute a quorum for all purposes. 

Section 4—Honorary Members. Honorary members 
of the Boy Scouts of America may be elected by the Na¬ 
tional Council to serve for one year. Honorary members 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and such other persons as 
may be specially invited, may attend the meetings of the 
National Council but shall have no vote. 

Section 5—Membership. 

Any person who desires to strengthen and to extend 
the influence of the Boy Scouts of America in carrying out 
its program among the boys of America, to build character, 
to train citizens, to Americanize the boy power of our 
country, may become 

An Associate Member, by the payment of from $1.00 
to $5.00 per year to the work of the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

A Contributing Member, by the subscription of from 
$5.00 to $25.00 per year to the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. 

A Sustaining Member, by the contribution of from 
$25.00 upward to the work of the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 
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Associate, Contributing and Sustaining Membership 
carries no right to vote. Opportunity for active participa¬ 
tion in the Movement may be found through membership 
in local councils, service or troop committees, or as 
scout leaders. 

ARTICLE II—THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Section 1—Number. The Executive Board shall con¬ 
sist of not less than twenty-one or more than thirty 
members. 

Section 2—Elections. At each annual meeting of the 
National Council, successors to the members whose 
terms expire shall be elected to serve for a term of three 
years or until their successors have been elected and 
have qualified. During the interval between meetings of 
the National Council vacancies may be filled by the Execu¬ 
tive Board, provided that nominations to fill such vacan¬ 
cies shall be referred to the sub-committee of the Board 
for report. 

Section 3—Meetings. The Executive Board shall meet 
monthly except during July, August and September, at such 
time and place as the Board may, from time to time, direct. 

Section 4—Notice of Board Meetings. A notice of all 
meetings shall be mailed to each member and whenever 
practicable, at least one week in advance of any meeting. 

Section 5—Special Meetings of Executive Board. Spe¬ 
cial meetings may be called by the Sub-Committee of the 
Executive Board or by the Chairman of the Executive Board. 

Section 6—Quorum of the Executive Board. Seven 
members of the Executive Board shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 7—Nominations. 

Clause 1—At the January meeting of the Executive 
Board, the Chairman shall, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board, appoint five members of the National 
Council who shall serve as a nominating committee to 
make nominations at the annual meeting of the National 
Council for officers and members of the National Council 
and members of the Executive Board. 

Clause 2—All nominations must be submitted in writ¬ 
ing to the nominating committee for its consideration and 
recommendation to the National Council at its annual 
meeting. 

Section 8—Program and Resolutions. At the January 
meeting of the Executive Board, the Chairman shall, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the Executive Board, appoint three 
or more members of the National Council as a Committee 
on Program and Resolutions for the ensuing annual meet¬ 
ing of the National Council. The notice of the annual 
meeting shall announce the membership of this commit¬ 
tee and invite suggestions from each member of the Na¬ 
tional Council for the arrangement of the program and 
resolutions for consideration at the annual meeting. All 
resolutions thus submitted or which may be offered at the 
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annual meeting shall be considered by this Committee 
and submitted to the National Council with recommenda¬ 
tions. Insofar as practicable, the program for the annual 
meeting shall be sent to the members of the National 
Council and the local councils, 30 days prior to the meeting. 

ARTICLE III—OFFICERS 

Section 1—President. The President of the Boy 
Scouts of America shall serve as President of the National 
Council, Chairman of the Executive Board and ex-officio 
member of all the Committees thereof and perform the 
functions usually pertaining to that office. He shall be 
elected annually from the membership of the National 
Council and shall hold office until his successor shall have 
been elected and shall have qualified. 

Section 2—Vice-Presidents. There shall be five vice- 
presidents elected annually and as far as practicable repre¬ 
senting the different geographical sections of the country. 
In the order of their rank, they shall perform the duties 
of the President in case of his absence or inability to serve. 

Section 3—National Scout Commissioner. The Na¬ 
tional Scout Commissioner shall serve as Chairman of the 
National Court of Honor, as provided for in Article XIV of 
the By-Laws. 

Section 4—Treasurer. The Treasurer shall be elected 
annually from the membership of the National Council. 
He shall receive all moneys of the corporation and disburse 
the same as authorized by the Executive Board. He shall 
keep a full account of all moneys received and paid out and 
render a report at each meeting of the Executive Board. 
At each annual meeting of the National Council, he shall 
present a complete and detailed statement of all receipts 
and expenditures, together with a statement of assets and 
liabilities and the financial operations of each of the various 
departments of the Boy Scouts of America during the pre¬ 
ceding calendar year, this statement having first been duly 
audited by auditors approved by the Executive Board. 
All funds shall be deposited in such depositories as shall be 
approved by the Executive Board. The Treasurer shall be 
bonded. 

Section 5—Chief Scout Executive. The Chief Scout 
Executive shall be appointed by the Executive Board and 
shall serve as Secretary of the National Council, the Execu¬ 
tive Board and the various committees thereof. 

He shall, under the authority of the Executive Board, 
serve as the Executive Officer of the Boy Scouts of America 
and have general direction of the administrative work. 

He shall keep himself informed as to conditions affect¬ 
ing the Scout Movement by individual and general con¬ 
ference with the heads of departments and scout officials 
throughout the country, and bring to the attention of 
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members of the Executive Board information of unusual 
interest, and shall present to the Board for consideration 
and action, such matters as involve a question of policy 
which have not been passed upon by the Executive Board. 

He shall execute, on behalf of the corporation, all docu¬ 
ments, deeds, or notes duly authorized to be executed, and 
shall be the custodian of the seal of the corporation and 
shall affix the same, attested by his signature, to such 
documents, deeds or notes as may require it. 

He shall keep a record of all minutes and attest the 
same with his signature. 

He shall notify members of their election as officers or 
appointment as members of Committees, and shall send 
out notices of all meetings herein provided for. 

He shall, with the approval of the Executive Board, 
have power to appoint a Deputy Chief Scout Executive, and 
to designate one or more Assistants to the Chief Scout 
Executive as the growth of the organization demands. 

Subject to the approval of the Executive Board he shall 
have power to appoint and remove all employees and to 
direct their work. 

He shall require monthly reports from the directors of 
the various departments of the Boy Scouts of America and 
shall submit such reports or a summary thereof at each 
monthly meeting of the Executive Board. 

He shall prepare an annual report of the Boy Scouts of 
America for each calendar year, to be presented at the 
annual meeting of the National Council, and with its 
approval, shall transmit the same to Congress as required 
by the provisions of the Federal Charter. 

Section 6—The officers herein provided for shall be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting of the National 
Council, except the Chief Scout Executive. Vacancies 
occurring between meetings of the National Council may 
be filled by the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE IV—COMMITTEES 

Section 1—Appointment. The President shall an¬ 
nually with the advice and approval of the members of the 
Executive Board appoint the following standing commit¬ 
tees to serve for one year or until their successors have been 
appointed and have qualified: 

1. Sub-Committee of the Executive Board, consist¬ 
ing of three members. 

2. Committee on Finance, consisting of three or more 
members. 

3. Committee on Badges, Awards and Scout Require¬ 
ments, consisting of nine or more members. 

4. Committee on Organization and Field Work, con¬ 
sisting of five or more members. 
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5. Committee on Camping, consisting of seven or 
more members. 

6. Committee on Education, consisting of five or 
more members. 

7. Library Committee, to be known as Library Com¬ 
mission, consisting of seven or more members. 

8. Committee on Sea Scouting, consisting of seven or 
more members. 

9. Committee on Relations with other organizations, 
consisting of three or more members. 

10. Editorial Board, consisting of three members. 

11 • Committee on Scout Supplies, consisting of seven 
or more members. 

Section 2—Duties of Committees. 

Clause 1—Sub-Committee of the Executive Board. 
The Sub-Committee of the Executive Board, as specifically 
provided for in Section 5 of the Federal Charter of the Boy 
Scouts of America shall exercise the powers of the Executive 
Board in such matters as may require action between the 
meetings of the Executive Board. 

Clause 2—Committee on Finance. The Finance Com¬ 
mittee shall devise ways and means for obtaining funds 
necessary to meet the authorized budget for carrying out 
the work of the Boy Scouts of America. 

In January of each year the Finance Committee shall 
present in writing an itemized estimate of the income and 
expense for the ensuing year, and upon the approval of the 
Executive Board this shall become the authorized budget 
for that year, and no obligations beyond the amount thus 
authorized shall be incurred by any Committee or agent 
of the organization unless especially authorized by the 
Executive Board and the Finance Committee. 

Clause 3—Committee on Badges, Awards and Scout 
Requirements—The Committee on Badges, Awards and 
Scout Requirements shall serve as advisor to the Executive 
Board in all matters involving scout requirements, badges 
and awards. All matters involving any question requiring 
action by this Committee shall be referred by the Chief 
Scout Executive to the members by mail from time to timt. 
and acted upon by the Committee either by mail or at a 
stated meeting.: 

Clause 4—Committee on Organization and Field Work. 
The Committee on Organization and Field Work shall act 
as advisor to the Executive Board in questions involving the 
organization policy of the Boy Scouts of America and the 
problems affecting the development of field work, and shall 
supervise the work of the Field Department. 

Clause 5—Committee on Camping. The Committee 
on Camping shall serve as advisor to the Executive Board 
in establishing and maintaining regulations for the con- 
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duct of camps of the Boy Scouts of America, and shall 
supervise the work of the Department of Camping. 

Clause 6—Committee on Education. The Committee 
on Education shall serve as advisor to the Executive Board 
in all matters involving specific educational policies and 
shall supervise the work of the Department of Education. 

Clause 7—Library Committee. The Library Commit¬ 
tee, to be known as the Library Commission, shall serve as 
advisor to the Executive Board and the various departments 
of the Boy Scouts of America in all matters involving the 
reading program of boys, and shall supervise the work of 
the Library Department. It shall pass upon all lists of 
books which may be published in any of the handbooks or 
other literature of the Boy Scouts of America as books 
worth while for boys to read, and upon all lists of books to 
be classified as undesirable for boys to read, because of 
their negative value in character development. 

Clause 8—Committee on Sea Scouting. The Commit¬ 
tee on Sea Scouting shall serve as advisor to the Executive 
Board on all questions involving the development of a pro¬ 
gram and plans for members of the Boy Scouts of America 
who wish to supplement the regular program by activities 
peculiar to boats find water. 

Clause 9—Committee on Relations with Other Organ¬ 
izations. The Committee on Relations with Other Organ¬ 
izations shall serve as advisor to the Executive Board on all 
questions involving relationships with a view of making 
available the boy scout scheme as a program to supple¬ 
ment their work for boys. 

Clause 10 t—E ditorial Board. The Editorial Board shall 
serve as advisor to the Executive Board in all matters per¬ 
taining to publications in the name of the Boy Scouts of 
America or under the auspices of the Boy Scouts of Amer¬ 
ica, and shall have supervision of the Publication Depart¬ 
ment and be specifically responsible for the editing of the 
official handbooks and the magazine known as Boys 9 Life, 
The Boy Scouts 9 Magazine, and the official organ known as 
Scouting. 

Clause 11—Committee on Scout Supplies. The Com¬ 
mittee on Scout Supplies shall serve as advisor to the Ex¬ 
ecutive Board on all questions relating to equipment and 
supplies, including the selection and sale thereof, and shall 
supervise the work of the Department of Scout Supplies. 

Section 3—Additional standing and special commit¬ 
tees as may be deemed necessary may be authorized and 
appointed from time to time by the Executive Board. The 
arrangements for the meetings of all committees, includ¬ 
ing the sending out of notices, preparation of program, 
recording of discussions and actions made shall b® under 
the direction of the Chief Scout Executive with the cooper¬ 
ation of the directors of the various departments. The 
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action of any standing or special committee shall be sub* 
ject at all times to the approval of the Executive Board* 
The chairmen of all standing committees, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Committee on Sea Scouting and the Committee 
on Badges, Awards and Scout Requirements, shall be 
appointed from the membership of the Executive Board* 




ARTICLE V—DEPARTMENTS 

Section 1—For the purpose of distributing and de¬ 
finitely fixing responsibility for the conduct of the work of 
the Boy Scouts of America, there shall be the following de¬ 
partments: 

1* Field Department. 

2. Educational Department. 

3. Library Department. 

4* Camping Department. 

5. Publication Department. 

6* Supply Department. 

Section 2—The heads of the various departments shall 
be known as *' ‘Directors,” who shall, with their assistants, 
cooperate with the Chief Scout Executive to secure the 
most effective and harmonious operation of the work of 
the National Council as a whole and in each of its various 
departments. It shall be the duty of the Directors and 
their assistants to bring to the attention of the Chief 
Scout Executive in writing any suggestions, plans, or criti¬ 
cisms for the improvement of the work of the Boy Scouts 
of America in any of its departments. Each department 
shall be governed by the Constitution and By-Laws and 
rules and regulations of the Boy Scouts of America as inter¬ 
preted and definitely approved by the Executive Board, 
through the Chief Scout Executive. All new problems and 
policies shall be developed in conference with the Chief 
Scout Executive and with the advice and cooperation of the 
appropriate committee and the approval of the Executive 
Board. 

Section 3—Each department shall, through its Director 
render a monthly report to the Chief Scout Executive for 
the information of the members of the appropriate com¬ 
mittee and the Executive Board, reviewing the work of his 
department for the month past and outlining plans for 
the future, with such suggestions and recommendations as 
may seem wise, and shall definitely cooperate in making 
Scouting and The Scout Executive the official publications 
of the Boy Scouts of America as helpful as possible to the 
men in the field by bringing to the attention of the editor 
by written memorandum information and suggestions for 
use in the publication. 

Section 4—Duties and Functions of Departments* 

Clause 1—Field Department. The Field Department 
shall be responsible for extending the Boy Scout Movement 
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throughout territories subject to the authority of the 
United States Government and in securing through its 
representatives reports on conditions of scout work in the 
field. 

It shall consider all applications for local council 
charters and when in accordance with the organization 
policies and regulations may approve the same and arrange 
for issuance of charters. 

It shall pass upon applications for renewal of charters 
giving consideration to detailed reports of the activities 
of the councils during the precoding year to determine 
whether the work of the councils has been conducted in 
accordance with the established organization policies and 
regulations of the National Council and warrants the re¬ 
newal of a charter. 

It shall maintain a registry of men whose qualifica¬ 
tions justify recommendation by the National Council of 
their employment in Scouting, and all requests for such 
recommendation from the local field received by any repre¬ 
sentatives of the Field Department, shall be referred to the 
Director thereof for his consideration and action. 

% It shall maintain a clearing house for the exchange of 
ideas and suggestions, and shall make available to all local 
councils a regulation bulletin and the distribution of 
printed forms and other material as well as such plans 
and experiences Of local councils as might be helpful to 
other local councils or serve to inspire more efficient and 
effective work. 

The Field Department shall make available to the Field 
a corps of men, especially qualified to do promotion work 
for the better understanding of the Boy Scout Movement, 
in order to encourage proper financial support by local 
communities. Men thus employed may be commissioned 
either as Regional Scout Executives or Assistant Regional 
Scout Executives or Special National Field Scout Com¬ 
missioners, according to their responsibility, as may be 
determined by the Executive Board upon the recommen¬ 
dation of the Field Department. 

Regional Scout Executives may be assigned to cover 
specific territory and shall then be designated as special 
epresentatives of the National Council for that particu¬ 
lar territory. Regional Scout Executives and Assistant 
Regional Scout Executives shall render monthly, and 
the Special National Field Scout Commissioners, quarterly 
reports to the director of the Field Department, in writing, 
of their activities, with information as to the condition 
in the field with recommendations. 

Clause 2—Department of Education. The Depart¬ 
ment of Education shall: 
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1. Give leadership in conferences for scoutmasters 
and other scout officials throughout the country as deemed 
advisable from time to time; 

2. Promote and develop training for leadership in 
Scouting throughout the country either in connection 
with established educational institutions or under the 
auspices of local councils; 

3. Arrange for the presentation of the merits of the 
scout program and its appeal for leadership before various 
student bodies, educational and religious conventions and 
conferences; 

4. Cultivate an interest in Scouting on the part of 
teachers and others particularly interested in educational 
problems through educational journals and conferences; 

5. Cooperate in making Scouting, the official maga¬ 
zine, helpful to scoutmasters and others actively engaged 
in scout work through definite suggestions and general 
educational articles; 

6. Develop correspondence courses of inspiration and 
instruction for scout leaders. 

Clause 3—Library Department. The Library Depart¬ 
ment shall pass upon all lists of books which may be pub¬ 
lished in any of the handbooks or other literature of 'the 
Boy Scouts of America as books worth while for boys to 
read, and through the Directors of the Department, serve 
in an advisory capacity to other libraries and those engaged 
in work for boys in the selection of desirable books and the 
elimination of books not desirable. 

The department shall cooperate insofar as may be 
practicable with other agencies, both educational and 
commercial, in securing the largest circulation of books 
and other reading matter specifically endorsed by the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

It shall review stories for boys and manuscripts as far 
as practicable and make available to authors and publishers 
counsel which will enable them to bring their books up to 
a standard that will warrant the endorsement by the 
Boy Scouts of America and to do such other things as from 
time to time may be determined by the Commission, with 
the approval of the Executive Board, which will further ex¬ 
tend the influence of the reading of wholesome books. 

These books shall be made available for sale to all 
boys and others, irrespective of membership in the move¬ 
ment, at the lowest possible price consistent with the cost 
involved in editorial work, publication and distribution. 

Clause 4—Department of Camping. The Department 
of Camping shall be responsible for the development of 
plans, programs and literature for the help of chartered 
troops and local councils in giving boys an opportunity to 
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receive the benefits of camp life under the most favorable 
conditions and in the most economical and efficient way. 
It shall define and maintain regulations for the conduct of 
camps for boy scouts and shall be specifically charged with 
the supervision of all boy scout camps and enforcing the 
minimum requirements prescribed for leadership, facili¬ 
ties, program, sanitary arrangements, and menu. 

Clause 5—Seascout Department. 

The Seascout Department shall organize and conduct 
a branch of the Scout Program which shall offer to older 
Boy Scouts opportunity for progressive training in seaman¬ 
ship and water activities generally under the direction of 
able sea men. 

Clause 6—Publication Department. 

Part 1—The Publication Department, under the super¬ 
vision of the Editorial Board, shall be responsible for all 
publications by or in the name of the Boy Scouts of Amer¬ 
ica, including Boys’ Life, the official magazine for boys, 
Scouting, the monthly bulletin for scout officials, the 
Handbook for Boys, and the Handbook for Scoutmasters. 
The responsibility for the business management and pur¬ 
chase of paper, printing, circulation, securing advertise¬ 
ments for the publications, shall be under the direction 
of the Director of the Department and the editorial work 
shall be under the direction of such editors and assistants 
as may be employed and assigned to specific duties by the 
Editorial Board with the approval of the Executive Board. 

Part 2—Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine—(a) 
Purpose and Policy. The purpose and policy of Boys' Life, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, shall be to provide a periodical 
for all boys of scout age with wholesome stories and other 
material of interest and educational value under condi¬ 
tions which will stimulate ambition and help in character 
development of boys. All stories and material shall be in 
harmony with the principles of Scouting as laid down in 
the Scout Oath and Law. 

The magazine shall have regular departments devoted 
to the boy scout program and activities and particularly 
the various phases of woodcraft and camping and outdoor 
life generally. 

The editorial work shall be under the direction of an 
editor with such associates and assistants as may be pro¬ 
vided, who shall be responsible to him. 

(b) Advertising Policy. The policy of accepting ad¬ 
vertising for Boys' Life or other scout publications shall be 
such as to protect the readers of the scout publications and 
especially boys of the scout age from impositions. In 
every case the article or proposition advertised must be 
submitted for examination to determine whether the 
claims made for it are as represented, and that it is worth 
while for boys to have. 
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(c) Management of Boys’ Life. Boys' Life shall be 
managed in such a way as to keep its expenses within its 
income unless money is specifically appropriated or made 
available by authorization of the Executive Board, and it 
shall be the responsibility of the director of publications 
to see to it that no obligations are incurred within the 
calendar year beyond the resources for that year. 

(d) Each member of the National Council shall re¬ 
ceive Boys' Life without charge during his term of office 
as such, and actual expense involved shall be deducted from 
the membership or registration fee paid. 

Part 3—Scouting, the official bulletin, (a) Purpose 
and Scope. The purpose and scope of Scouting, the bi¬ 
weekly official bulletin, shall be to help scoutmasters, 
assistant scoutmasters, members of local councils, mem¬ 
bers of the National Council and others engaged or inter¬ 
ested in Scouting in a uniform interpretation of the scout 
movement and its policies and to make most effective 
their efforts in behalf of boys through the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

(b) The management shall be under the direction of 
the Director of the Publication Department. 

(c) The editorial work shall be under the direction of 
an editor and his assistants and a committee made up of 
the Directors of the Educational Department, the Library 
Department, the Field Department and the Chief Scout 
Executive. 

(d) DISTRIBUTION. Scouting shall be made avail¬ 
able without charge to all members of the National Council, 
Scoutmasters, Assistant Scoutmasters, and as provided in 
Article XIII, Section 3, Clause 2, to members and officials 
of local councils; others may receive it on payment in 
advance of the annual subscription price of one dollar per 
year. 

Part 4—THE SCOUT EXECUTIVE. 

A monthly bulletin known as The Scout Executive of 
special interest to Local Councils and paid Scout workers 
shall be made available. It shall be furnished free to 
Scout Executives, Scout Commissioners, Presidents of 
Local Councils and all paid officials. 

Part 5—Handbooks—(a) Official handbooks and other 
manuals and pamphlets shall be distributed for the pur¬ 
pose of setting forth the scope, aim, and princioles of 
scouting; the plan of organization; the various tests and 
such information as will be helpful to boys and men in 
carrying out the program. They shall serve as textbooks 
of the Boy Scout Movement. 

(b) These books shall be revised from time to time as 
experience shows that improvements can be made and as 
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advice is received from the members of the Committee on 
Badges, Awards and Scout Requirements, and members of 
the National Court of Honor, or other experts in woodcraft 
and outdoor life and activities. All material submitted 
shall be carefully considered by two or more experts, and 
the Editorial Board, through the Chief Scout Executive, 
shall determine what if any changes shall be made. 

(c) All material submitted on topics dealing with 
any of the various scout activities shall be considered as 
contributions to the scout movement and when accepted 
shall be the property of the Boy Scouts of America with 
rights of copy reserved. 

Clause 6—Department of Scout Supplies. The scope 
of this department shall be confined strictly to the sale 
of such items of scout supplies, equipment and printed 
matter for which there is a real use in carrying out the 
Boy Scout program and the sale of which would render a 
distinct service to members of the organization; provided, 
however, that no attempt shall be made to develop a gen¬ 
eral sales department merely for the sake of profit and that 
it shall always be the policy of the department to sell only 
goods of unquestionable quality. 

All net profits from the operations of the Department 
of Scout Supplies shall be used in the administration and 
extension of the program of the Boy Scouts of America 
throughout the country. 

No article of supplies or equipment shall be listed in 
the catalog or offered for sale by the Department of Scout 
Supplies without the approval of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee on Scout Supplies. 

The Department of Scout Supplies is specifically 
charged with the responsibility of protecting the Boy 
Scouts of America against unauthorized use of its name, 
or distinctive wording, or any of its badges or insignia or 
distinctive uniform contrary to the provisions of the patent 
and trade-mark laws and Act of Congress of June 15th, 
and the Act of Congress of June 3rd, 1916, specifically 
authorizing the Boy Scouts of America to use its uniform 
and forbidding others to use a uniform, similar to the 
uniforms worn by the U. S. Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
without the approval of the Secretary of War. 

ARTICLE VI—PROGRAM 

Section 1—The program of the Boy Scouts of America 
shall be carried out through the organization of boys into 
groups consisting of at least one and not more than four 
patrols of eight boys each, under the leadership of a man, 
of clean, virile, and high moral character, to be known as 
the scoutmaster. Only boys who have passed their twelfth 
birthday shall be eligible to membership. Authority for 
enrolling more than thirty-two boys in q troop may be se- 
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cured from the chartered local council having jurisdiction, 
or in case the troop is not under the supervision of a coun¬ 
cil from the National Council. 

Section 2—All scouts must know and subscribe to the 
Scout Oath and Law as follows: 

THE SCOUT OATH 

On my honor I will do my best— 

1. To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey 
the scout law; 

2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight. 

THE SCOUT LAW 

1. A scout is trustworthy. 

A scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he were to violate 
his honor by telling a lie, or by cheating or by not doing 
exactly a given task,,when trusted on his honor, he may be 
directed to hand over his scout badge. 

2. A scout is loyal. 

He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: his scout leader, 
his home, and parents and country. 

3. A scout is helpful. 

He must be prepared at any time to save life, help in¬ 
jured persons, and share the-home duties. He must do at 
least one good turn to somebody every day. 

4. A scout is friendly. 

He is a friend to all and a brother to every other scout. 

5. A scout is courteous. 

He is polite to all, especially to women, children, old 
people, and the weak and helpless. He must not take pay 
for being helpful or courteous. 

6. A scout is kind. 

He is a friend to animals. He will not kill nor hurt any 
living creature needlessly, but will strive to save and protect 
all harmless life. 

7. A scout is obedient. 

He obeys his parents, scoutmaster, patrol leader, and 
all other duly constituted authorities. 

8. A scout is cheerful. 

He smiles whenever he can. His obedience to orders is 
prompt and cheery. He never shirks nor grumbles at 
hardships. 

9. A scout is thrifty. 

He does not wantonly destroy property. Ha works 
faithfully, wastes nothing, and makes the best use of his 
opportunities. He saves his money so that he may pay 
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his own way, be generous to those in need, and helpful to 
worthy objects. He may work for pay, but must not re¬ 
ceive tips for courtesies or good .turns. 

10. A scout is brave. 

He has the courage to face danger in spite of fear, and 
to stand up for the right against the coaxings of friends or 
the jeers or threats of enemies, and defeat does not down 
him. 

11. A scout is clean. 

He keeps clean in body and thought, stands for clean 
speech, clean sport, clean habits, and travels with a clean 
crowd. 

12. A scout is reverent. 

He is reverent toward God. He is faithful in his re¬ 
ligious duties, and respects the convictions of others in 
matters of custom and religion. 

TENDERFOOT SCOUT 

Section 3—Upon demonstrating to the satisfaction of 
the scoutmaster his ability to repeat the Scout Oath and 
the Law in full and his thorough knowledge of their mean¬ 
ing, and upon passing the following tests, the boy formally 
subscribes to the oath and law and is registered as a tender¬ 
foot scout, and is then entitled to wear the tenderfoot 
badge and the official uniform of the Boy Scouts of Amer¬ 
ica. 


1. Know the Scout Law, motto, sign, 
salute, and significance of the badge. 

2. Know the composition and history 
of the national flag and the customary 
forms of respect due to it. 

3. Tie the following knots; square or 
reef, sheet-bend, bow-line, fisherman’s 
knot, sheep-shank, slip, clove hitch, 

timber hjtch and two half hitches. 

SECOND CLASS SCOUT 

Section 4—A tenderfoot scout may, upon passing the 
following tests to the satisfaction of the proper local scout 
authorities, be enrolled as a second class scout and is en¬ 
titled to wear the second class badge of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

1. At least one month’s service as a tenderfoot. 

2* Elementary first aid and bandaging: know the 
g e nera l directions for first aid for injuries; know treatment 
mr fainting, shock, fractures, bruises, sprains, injuries in 
aUdl the skin is broken, burns, and scalds; demonstrate 
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how to carry injured, the use of the tri¬ 
angular and roller bandages and tourni¬ 
quet. 

3. Elementary signaling: know the 
alphabet of the Semaphore or the 
General Service (International Morse) 
Code. 

4. Track half a mile in twenty-five 
minutes; or, if in town, describe satis¬ 
factorily the contents of one store window out of four ob¬ 
served for one minute each. 

5. Go a mile in twelve minutes at scout’s pace— 
about fifty steps running and fifty walking, alternately. 

6. Use properly knife or hatchet. 

7. Prove ability to build a fire in the open, using not 
more than two matches; care for and put it out. 

8. Cook a quarter of a pound of meat and two potatoes 
in the open without any cooking utensils. 

9. Earn and deposit at least one dollar in a public 
bank. 

10. Know the sixteen principal points of the compass. 


FIRST CLASS SCOUT 

Section 5—After sixty days’ service as a second class 
scout, a scout may, upon passing the following tests to the 
satisfaction of the local scout authorities, be enrolled as a 
first class scout and is entitled to wear the first class badge 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

1. Swim fifty yards. 

2. Earn and deposit at least two dollars in a public 
bank. 


3. Send and receive a message by Semaphore, includ¬ 
ing conventional signs, thirty letters per minute, or by 
the General Service Code (International Morse), sixteen 
letters per minute. 

4. Make a round trip alone (or with another scout) 
to a point at least seven miles away (fourteen miles in all), 
going on foot, or rowing boat, and write a satisfactory 
account of the trip and things observed. 

5. Advanced first aid: know the methods 
for panic prevention; what to do in case 
of fire, ice, electric, and gas accidents; 
how to help in case of runaway horse, mad 
dog, or snake bite; treatment for disloca¬ 
tions, unconsciousness, poisoning, faint¬ 
ing, apoplexy, sunstroke, heat exhaustion 
and freezing; know treatment for sunburn, 
ivy poisoning, bites and stings, nosebleed, 
earache, toothache, inflammation or grit 
in eye, cramp or stomach ache, and chills; 
demonstrate artificial respiration. 
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6. Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in the open, using 
camp cooking utensils, two of the following articles as 
may be directed: Eggs, bacon, hunter’s stew, fish, fowl, 
game, pan-cakes, hoe-cakes, biscuit, hardtack or a 
“twist/’ baked on a stick, explain to another boy the 
methods followed. 

7. Read a map correctly, and draw, from field notes 
made on the spot, an intelligible rough sketch map, in¬ 
dicating by their proper marks important buildings, roads, 
trolley lines, main landmarks, principal elevations, etc. 
Point out a compass direction without the help of the 
compass. 

8. Use properly an ax for felling or trimming light 
timber; or produce an article of carpentry, cabinet-mak¬ 
ing, or metal work made by himself. Explain the method 
followed. 

9. Judge distance, size, number, height, and weight 
within 25 per cent. 

10. Describe fully from observation ten species of 
trees, or of plants, including poison ivy, by their bark, 
leaves, flowers, fruit, or scent; or six species of wild birds 
by their plumage, notes, tracks, or habits; or six species 
of native wild animals by their form, color, call, tracks, or 
habits; find the North Star, and name and describe at 
least three constellations of stars. 

11. Fumish satisfactory evidence that he has put into 
practice in his daily life the principles of the Scout Oath 
and Law. 

12. Enlist a boy trained by himself in the require¬ 
ments of a tenderfoot. 


Merit Badges 

Section 6—First class scouts and scout officials who 
pass, to the satisfaction of the local court of honor, such 
tests as may be published from time to time in the official 
handbooks for the various merit badges, may receive, 
under the supervision of the National Court of Honor, 
merit badges in the following subjects, and such additional 
subjects as may be decided upon from time to time. 


List of Merit Badges 


Agriculture 

Archery 

Angling 

Architecture 

Art 

Astronomy 

Athletics 

Automobiling 

Aviation 


Bee Keeping 

Bird Study 

Blacksmithing 

Botany 

Bugling 

Business 

Camping 

Carpentry 

Chemistry 
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List of Merit Badges (Continued) 


Civics 

Music 

Conservation 

Painting 

Cooking 

Pathfinding 

Craftsmanship 

Personal Health 

Cycling 

Photography 

Dairying 

Physical Development 

Electricity 

Pioneering 

Firemanship 

Plumbing 

First Aid 

Poultry Keeping 

First Aid to Animals 

Printing 

Forestry 

Public Health 

Gardening 

Safety First 

Handicraft 

Scholarship 

Hiking 

Sculpture 

Horsemanship 

Seamanship 

Interpreting 

Signaling 

Leather Working 

Stalking 

Life Saving 

Surveying 

Machinery 

Swimming 

Marksmanship 

Taxidermy 

Masonry 

Wireless 

Mining 



Section 7—The first class scout who passes to the satis¬ 
faction of the local court of honor the merit badge tests as 
prescribed in First Aid, Physical Development or Athletics, 
Personal Health, Public Health and Life Saving or Pioneer¬ 
ing will be designated as a LIFE SCOUT. 

Section 8—The life scout who successfully passes five 
additional merit badge tests in addition to the five he 
passes in order to quality as a life scout, will be designated 
as a STAR SCOUT. 

Section 9—The first class scout who passes to the satis¬ 
faction of the local court of honor merit badge tests in 
First Aid, Life Saving, Personal Health, Public Health, 
Cooking, Camping, Civics, Bird Study, Pathfinding, Pio¬ 
neering, Athletics or Physical Development, with ten 
additional Merit Badge tests, will be designated as an 
EAGLE SCOUT. 

ARTICLE VII—BADGES AND INSIGNIA 

Section 1—Badges. All of the badges and insignia of 
the Boy Scouts of America are specifically protected by the 
U. S. Patent and Trade-mark Laws and the provisions of 
the charter granted by Congress June 15th, 1916, and shall 
be used exclusively by scouts and officials registered and in 
good standing according to the records at the National 
Headquarters, who qualify in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions herein set forth, or as may be prescribed from time to 
time in the official handbooks issued by the National Coun¬ 
cil. 
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All badges and insignia shall remain the property .of 
the Boy Scouts of America subject to recall for cause by the 
National Council or their duly authorized representatives. 

Section 2—Different Classes. 

Clause 1—The Tenderfoot badge is in accordance with 
the design as reproduced herein and so labelled. 

Clause 2—The Second Class badge is in accordance 
with the design as reproduced herein and so labelled. 

Clause 3—The First Class badge is a combination of 
the Tenderfoot and Second Class badges in accordance 
with the design as reproduced herein and so labelled. 

Clause 4—Other badges based upon the first class 
badge with certain additions and modifications as set 
forth in the official handbooks from time to time are used 
to designate other ranks in Scouting. 

Clause 5—The merit badges, including some figure or 
symbol indicative of the subject for which they are award¬ 
ed, are as set forth in the official handbooks. These also 
are fully protected by the copyright laws and provisions 
of the charter granted June 15, 1916. 

ARTICLE VIII—SIGN, SALUTE AND HANDCLASP 

Section 1—The Scout Sign. The three fingers held 
up, palm front the thumb resting on the nail of the little 
finger is the scout sign, and reminds the scout of his three 
promises in the Scout Oath. 

Section 2—The Scout Salute. The scout salute is 
rendered by raising the right hand with the fingers held 
as in the scout sign, to the forehead, or to the brim of the 
hat, palm being turned to the left, the fingers being in 
front of the comer of the eye, and the forearm making an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the horizontal. The scout 
salute is always rendered with the right hand. 

Section 3—The Scout Handclasp. The boy scout 
handclasp is made with the right hand, the fingers in the 
same relative position as in making the scout sign. The 
three fingers extended represent the three parts of the 
Scout Oath; and the bent position of the thumb and little 
finger represents the knot or tie that binds these parts 
together into a strong unity. One scout shakes hands 
with another by a good warm handclasp with the three 
middle fingers extended in a straight line along the other’s 
wrist, and with the thumb and the little finger clasped 
around the other’s fingers. 

ARTICLE IX—UNIFORMS 

Section 1—-The Boy Scout Uniform. The Boy Scout 
Uniform is specifically authorized by an act of Congress 
approved June 3, 1916, and is protected by the provisions 
of the Federal Charter, June 15th, 1916. It consists as 
follows: Hat—khaki colored, flat, broad brimmed; shirt— 
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khaki colored, with two Stanley pockets, lettering ‘Boy 
Scouts of America,” in red over right pocket, metal but¬ 
tons with scout insignia; coat—roll collar, two Stanley 
breast pockets, two bellows side pockets, box pleat in back 
from belt to yoke, metal buttons with scout insignia, 
lettering as for shirt; mackinaw, optional wool; necker¬ 
chief—troop color, standard size, 28 x 32 inches, worn in¬ 
side of coat; four-in-hand, optional, in place of necker¬ 
chief; breeches—khaki colored, American Army pattern 
with two hip, two froqt top pockets and one watch fob 
pocket; shorts—khaki colored, optional, instead of 
breeches for camp or summer use; belt—khaki colored, 
web, with patent fastener; stockings—khaki colored. 

The uniform for Scout Officials is as follows: Hat, 
shirt and tie similar to that worn by scouts; coat, with 
loose roll collar, two Stanley breast pockets, two large 
bellows pockets, inside pockets, semi-fitting back with two 
pleats running to a yoke across the shoulders; vest, khaki 
colored; breeches, same as for scouts, reinforced knees; 
trousers permitted for special use, khaki colored; leather 
leggings, dark shade tan with straps. 

Material for the above coats, breeches, etc., shall be 
determined by the local council, or in case there is no local 
council, by the local troop organizations. The question 
of whether the coat shall or shall not be prescribed for 
scout use shall be determined in the same way. 

Imitation of the U. S. Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
uniform is prohibited, in accordance with provisions of 
Act of Congress, approved June 3, 1916. 

Section 2—Protection. The sale and use of the scout 
uniform shall be restricted to scouts and scout officials 
who are registered and in good standing according to the 
records at the National Headquarters. It shall be the 
responsibility of all members of the Boy Scouts of America 
and especially of all commissioned officers and chartered 
councils to cooperate with the National Council in pre¬ 
venting the use of the official boy scout uniform by those 
who are not members of the organization in good standing. 

Section 3—Distribution. The uniform shall be issued 
only through the Supply Department of the Boy Scouts of 
America or through agents recommended and approved 
by duly chartered local councils of the Boy Scouts of 
America, or the Executive Board. 

Section 4—When to Use. The Boy Scout uniform is 
intended primarily for use in connection with the activities 
of the Boy Scout Movement, but its use may be authorized 
by local scout officials under conditions and for purposes 
not inconsistent with the principles of Scouting and the 
boy scout program provided, however, the uniform shall 
not be used: 1—When soliciting funds or engaging in any 
selling campaigns, 2—when engaging in distinctive political 
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endeavor; 3—when appearing upon the stage professional¬ 
ly without specific authority from the Executive Board. 

Section 5—Neither Scouts nor Scout officials shall wear 
the scout uniform or any official Scout badges and in¬ 
signia outside the limits of the United States without 
special credentials from the National Council issued 
through the Executive Board, authorizing them to do so. 

ARTICLE X—CLASSES OF SCOUTS 

Section 1—Boys who qualify as herein set forth may 
be enrolled as Active, Associate, Pioneer or Veteran Scouts. 

Section 2—Active Scout. An Active Scout is one who 
with the approval of his parents or guardian becomes a 
member of a regular troop and obligates himself to attend 
the meetings regularly. 

Section 3—Associate Scout. Any member of a troop 
of boy scouts who, in the judgment of the scoutmaster and 
the troop committee is unable to meet the requirements of 
active membership may be carried on the troop records as 
an Associate Scout, provided, however, he will attend at 
least one meeting of a troop within the year and in all 
other respects be guided by the obligations of an Active 
Scout. 

Section 4—Pioneer Scout. In cases where, upon in¬ 
vestigation, it is found that a boy cannot through affilia¬ 
tion with a regular troop secure the benefits of Scouting, 
he may be enrolled as a member of the Pioneer Scout Divi¬ 
sion and be known as a Pioneer Scout, and be permitted to 
carry out the scout program by correspondence with Are 
National Council until such time as he can become a mem¬ 
ber of a regular troop. 

Section 5—Veteran and Ten Year Scouts. After five 
years of service in the Movement, a first class scout may, 
upon application, become a life member of the Veteran 
Scout Association with the designation of Veteran Scout, 
provided he agrees to live up to his scout obligation, to 
keep local scout authorities in the community in which he 
lives informed as to his availability for service to the com¬ 
munity in case of any emergency, and further to take an 
active part in the promotion of the cause of Scouting, as 
the circumstances and conditions in his case permit. 
This degree shall also be open to all scout officials who 
have been members of the Boy Scouts of America for five 
years. 

A special badge for scouts and scout officials who have 
completed five years’ service in Scouting, and still another, 
appropriate for ten year service, shall be made available, 
provided the above requirements are fulfilled. 

ARTICLE XI—LOCAL ORGANIZATION AND CHARTERS 

Section 1—Troop Organization. 

Clause 1—Institutions. For the organization of 
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troops of boy scouts, charters may be granted to institu¬ 
tions upon application from the duly constituted authori¬ 
ties of such institutions upon blanks provided for that 
purpose. Such applications shall obligate the institutions 
to provide adequate facilities, supervision and leadership 
for at least one year and to make an effort to provide the 
members of the troop with an opportunity to spend a week 
or more in a summer camp conducted according to the 
prescribed standards. 

Clause 2—Independent Troops. While the organiza¬ 
tion of troops in connection with existing institutions shall 
be preferred, when conditions warrant, a charter may be 
granted for the organization of a troop independent of any 
relationship with an existing institution, provided, how¬ 
ever, that the applicants are citizens of the United States 
and men of high moral character, whose interest is pri¬ 
marily in helping boys, through the scouting program, and 
who shall have the resources to provide the necessary 
facilities, supervision and leadership. In such cases the 
obligations upon the applicants for a charter shall be 
the same as those required of institutions. 

Clause 3—Renewals. Troop charters may be renewed 
upon application where the evidence shows a satisfactory 
effort to carry out the scout program as set forth in the 
official handbooks and compliance with the regulations of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Clause 4—Local Council Approval. In territory super¬ 
vised by a local council, all applications for troop charters, 
new and renewal, shall be granted only upon the favorable 
recommendation of the local council. 

Clause 5—The Troop Committee. Each chartered 
troop of the Boy Scouts of America shall be under the 
supervision of a troop or boys’ work committee, consisting 
of three or more male citizens of the United States, twenty- 
one years of age or over, selected by the institution with 
which the troop is connected or, in the case of an inde¬ 
pendent troop, of those who make application for the 
troop charter, one of whom shall be designated as chair¬ 
man. 

Members of a troop committee-may wear the uniform 
of the Boy Scouts of America as prescribed for scout of¬ 
ficials with such badges and insignia as are prescribed for 
members of troop committees, and may upon application, 
at their expense, receive certificates of membership. 

The troop committee shall be responsible for: 

1. The selection of a scoutmaster and one or more 
assistant scoutmasters. 

2. Providing proper facilities for meetings. 
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3. Advising with the scoutmaster from time to time 
on questions of policy affecting the proper interpretation 
of scouting and the requirements of the institution with 
which the troop is connected. 

4. The observance of the rules and regulations of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

5. Encouraging the scoutmaster and his assistants 
and the members of the troop in carrying out the boy 
Scout Program. 

6. The operation of the troop in such a way as to in¬ 
sure its permanency. 

7. The finances, including the securing of adequate 
support and the proper disbursement of funds. 

8. The troop property. 

9. Securing suitable opportunity for the members of 
the troop to spend one or more weeks in camp, with ade¬ 
quate facilities and supervision. 

10. Assuming active direction of the troop in case of 
the inability of the scoutmaster to serve, until his suc¬ 
cessor has been appointed and commissioned. 

Clause 6—Representation. In communities supervis¬ 
ed by local councils, each chartered institution shall be 
entitled to elect one of its members, not the scoutmaster, 
as a member of the local council; and in the case of an 
independent troop, one representative citizen of the 
United States identified with the work of that troop, not 
the scoutmaster, may be elected by the Troop Committee 
to membership on the Local Council, provided, however, 
in the larger communities where the local council work is 
sub-divided among district committees, the representa¬ 
tives of troops shall be appointed to the committee in 
charge of the district in which the troop holds its regular 
meetings and the district committee shall, in turn, elect 
delegates to the local council in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the constitution and By-Laws of the local 
council. 

Clause 7—Contributions. Each institution or other 
independent group of citizens having a charter to conduct 
a troop of scouts, shall be given an opportunity annually 
to contribute to the financial support of the National 
Council and provide for the further extension of the Boy 
Scout Program throughout the country. 

Section 2—Local Council Organization. 

Clause 1—Purpose. In order to relieve the National 
Council to the fullest extent practicable of the responsi¬ 
bility for leadership and supervision of troops of scouts, and 
the extension of the Boy Scout Movement, it shall be the 
policy of the National Council, through its Field Depart¬ 
ment, to encourage the organization of local councils in 
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towns, cities, and counties throughout the country, in 
accordance with the organization policy herein set forth, 
when such local councils provide an adequate budget for 
the maintenance of the local headquarters, the conduct of 
a boy scout camp, and the employment of one or more 
men one of whom shall act as Scout Executive and devote 
his entire time to the promotion and supervision of the 
program of the Boy Scouts of America. Councils thus 
organized and chartered shall be known and designated 
as councils of the first class. 

Clause 2—Provisional Councils. Pending the organi¬ 
zation as councils cf the first class, the Field Department 
may in its discretion grant provisional or temporary char¬ 
ters to villages, towns or small cities. Such councils shall 
be known and designated as councils of the second class. 

Clause 3—When Issued. All applications for charters 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the proposed constitu¬ 
tion and by-laws and evidence showing that it will be for 
the best interests of the boys of the community and the 
Boy Scout Movement to have a chartered council as well 
as evidence showing that those who are making the appli¬ 
cation are in a position to perform the functions of the 
local council in a manner which would justify the issuance 
of a charter. 

Clause 4—Renewals. All local council charters shall 
expire at the end of each calendar year and may be renewed 
upon application accompanied by reports or other evidence 
which may be requested by the Field Department, showing 
satisfactory effort to meet the responsibilities of a local 
council as herein provided. 

Clause 5—Jurisdiction. Applications for local council 
charters shall be made on behalf of a town, city or county 
for which the charter is desired, and the authority and re¬ 
sponsibility granted by the charter shall be confined to the 
territory as prescribed by such town, city or county, for the 
local government thereof. 

In the case of county councils, however, no city which 
in the judgment of the Field Department has the popula¬ 
tion and resources to provide adequate leadership to con¬ 
duct scout work as a council of the first class shall be in¬ 
cluded within the county organization, and the right shall 
be reserved to any other town or city within the county to 
withdraw from the jurisdiction of the county council, for 
the purpose of securing a charter as a council of the first 
class to supervise the work of such community. 

Clause 6—Affiliation. Pending the organization of a 
county council, any village or town in the immediate 
neighborhood of a city chartered as a council of the first 
class, may upon application to the Field Department 
upon blanks provided for that purpose, arrange for af¬ 
filiation with such council on a provisional basis. Applica- 
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tloni for affiliation shall set forth in detail the advantages 
to the Scout Movement for favorable action thereon. Such 
affiliation, after investigation, may be authorized when 
deemed advisable and may continue from year to year with 
the right of either party to terminate the affiliation at the 
time of the renewal of the local council charter, or when a 
first class council has been organized and chartered to in¬ 
clude the affiliated community. 

The designation of troops in a territory affiliated with 
a council of the first class shall be known by the name of 
the community in which the troop is located. In case 
there are two or more troops in a community from which 
an application for affiliation is made, and the duly author¬ 
ized representatives thereof do not agree as to the desir¬ 
ability of affiliation, the Field Department may exercise its 
discretion in passing upon the application. If affiliation 
is authorized, it shall be inclusive of all organized troops 
within that community. 

Clause 7—Federation. A federation or interlocking 
organization of two or more councils shall be permitted 
only when, as in the case of Greater New York, it is found 
desirable to charter one or more councils within a munici¬ 
pality or within a county or other thickly populated area, 
provided, however, such federation comes within the con¬ 
trolling organization policy of the Boy Scouts of America 
as set forth in Article XI of the Constitution, limiting the 
area for which a charter may be granted. In such cases 
where a federation is permitted, there shall be a governing 
body of such federation made up of delegates from each of 
the chartered councils for the purpose of securing uniform 
action on questions of finances and questions of policy 
affecting the entire municipality or territory covered by 
the federation, and exercising such other powers as the 
constituent duly chartered councils shall, with the approv¬ 
al of the Executive Board of the National Council, confer 
upon it. 

No state organizations shall be permitted, nor shall 
any other district organizations be permitted except as 
herein provided. 

Clause 8—Representation. The membership of all 
local councils shall include representation from organized 
troops as provided for in Clause 6 of Section 1 of this article, 
together with representatives of the various religious, civic, 
educational and business interests of the community. 
All applications for charters shall be made on behalf of 
the community. 

No state organization shall be permitted, nor shall 
any other district organizations be permitted except as 
herein provided. 

Clause 9—Membership. Only male citizens of the 
United States or those who have legally declared their in- 
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tentions of becoming citizens of the United States and are 
twenty-one years of age or over and who agree to promote 
the scout program as prescribed by the National Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, shall be eligible to member¬ 
ship in local councils. They shall be entitled to wear the 
scout uniform and insignia, provided for members of local 
councils, and may, upon application, receive certificates of 
membership. 

Clause 10. Duties of Local Councils. It shall be the 
duty of chartered councils to provide leadership and super¬ 
vision of all scout activities within the territory covered by 
their charters, in such a manner as to insure compliance 
with the provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Council and the regulations thereof as set forth 
in the official Handbooks, or as may be announced in the 
official bulletin, Scouting, or otherwise, from time to time. 

Local councils shall be specifically charged with the 
responsibility to guard against the use of the scout uniform 
or insignia by boys or men not officially registered with the 
National Council, and to bring to the attention of the 
National Council any violation of regulations not within 
their power to prevent, or any attempt to commercialize 
the Boy Scout Movement. 

They shall through their Scout Executive or other 
representative make the benefits of the scout program 
known to all agencies or institutions having a contact with 
boy life and cooperate in the organization of troops, so 
that boys over 12 years of age may have the benefit of the 
scout program. 

They shall provide means for securing and training 
men to serve as scoutmasters and assistants and endeavor 
to provide facilities and leadership in order that boys under 
their jurisdiction may have an opportunity to spend one or 
more weeks in camp in accordance with^the prescribed 
standards for scout camps. 

They shall provide courts of honor in order that boys 
may meet the requirements in the various scout tests as 
prescribed in the official handbook, under such conditions 
as will reduce to a minimum the necessity of a boy’s travel¬ 
ling a great distance from his home or of interfering with 
his school work or home duties. 

They shall render annual reports to the National 
Council on blanks prescribed for that purpose, supple* 
menting the same with such information as may be of 
interest or help to others engaged in scout work. 

Clause 11—Contributions. Each local council shall 
be given an opportunity annually to contribute to the 
financial support of the National Council and provide for 
the further extension of the scout program throughout the 
country. 
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Section 3—Regional Organization. 

Clause 1—Regional Districts. In order to secure 
greater effectiveness in extending the Scout Movement 
and greater facility in supervision, the territory of the 
United States shall be divided into regions, the number of 
which shall be determined by the Committee on Organi¬ 
zation and Field Work. Regional boundaries shall follow 
state lines. 

Clause 2—Regional Committees. The work of exten¬ 
sion and supervision shall be carried on in each region by 
a Regional Committee, the membership of which shall 
include the regularly elected delegates to the National 
Council of all local councils in the region, and such other 
residents of the region as may be elected annually by the 
Regional Committee, provided, however, that this latter 
group shall at no time constitute a majority of the entire 
membership of the Regional Committee. 

' Members of a Regional Committee shall, for the term 
of their service on this committee, be also members of the 
National Council. 

Clause 3—Officers. One member of each Regional 
Committee shall be elected chairman, who shall become, 
ex-officio, a member of the National Committee on Organ¬ 
ization and Field Work. The Regional Scout Executive 
shall serve as Secretary of the Regional Committee and ot 
its Executive Committee. 

Clause 4—Executive Committee. Each Regional Com¬ 
mittee shall elect annually from its membership an 
Executive Committee which shall meet at such times and 
places as the chairman may direct, and shall exercise the 
authority and responsibility of the Regional Committee 
in the interval between its meetings. 

Clause 5—Meetings. Regional Committee shall meet 
at least twice a year, and at such other times and at such 
places as their respective Chairman may direct. 

Clause 6—Duties. The functions of Regional Com¬ 
mittees shall be in general, promotional, advisory, and co¬ 
operative in carrying out the policies and program as out¬ 
lined by the National Council. Their duties shall include: 

1. The study of conditions in the region as they^affect 
boys and their needs. 

2. The development of methods for meeting those 
conditions. 

3. The development of plans for organizing the unor¬ 
ganized territory. 

4. The equitable distribution and collection of the 
National quota. 

5. The development of regional sub-committees on 
camping, education, etc. 
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6. Dealing with inter-council relations as they may 
rise within the region. 

7. Inter-council visitation. 

8. Special duties specifically assigned by National 
Council. 


ARTICLE XII—LEADERSHIP 

Section 1—In accordance with Article XII of the con¬ 
stitution, the National Council may issue commissions to 
men to serve as scoutmasters, assistant scoutmasters, 
scout commissioners, deputy scout commissioners, assist¬ 
ant deputy scout commissioners, scout executives, assist¬ 
ant scout executives, field scout executives, regional 
scout executives, assistant regional scout executives 
and special national field scout commissioners. The above 
officials with the exception of the assistant scoutmaster, 
must be at least 21 years of age. 

Section 2—Scoutmasters. The success of the boy 
scout program is dependent upon the scoutmaster. His 
conception of the rules, spirit and purpose of scouting and 
the quality of his leadership control the possibilities for 
practical results in the work of the boys. For this reason, 
the greatest care should be exercised by all concerned in 
recommending men for such commissions. A scoutmaster 
shall be at least twenty-one years of age and shall be chosen 
because of good moral character and his interest in work 
for boys. He need not be an expert in all of the scout 
activities but should be able to command the respect of 
boys in the management of his troop. He should attend 
all meetings and outings of the troop, delegate as much of 
his duties as possible to assistants and patrol leaders and 
make use of different experts in the various activities in¬ 
cluded in the scouting program. He, with the troop 
committee, is responsible for the general program and 
supervision of the work of the troop. All recommenda¬ 
tions for commissions for men to serve as scoutmasters 
shall originate with the troop committee and be sub¬ 
mitted on blanks provided for that purpose. In commun¬ 
ities supervised by local councils, the recommendation of 
the troop committee shall be approved by the local council. 

Section 3—Assistant Scoutmaster. Each troop should 
have one or more assistant scoutmasters. Assistant scout¬ 
masters shall be at least eighteen years of age and may be 
selected and promoted because of their experience as 
members in a troop and efficiency in Scouting. An assist¬ 
ant scoutmaster performs such duties as may be assigned 
by the scoutmaster. 

All recommendations for commissions as assistant 
scoutmasters originate with the troop committee and re¬ 
quire the approval of the local council if there be such, hav- 
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ing jurisdiction of the troop for which the scoutmaster is 
commissioner. 

Section 4—Scout Commissioners. The scout com¬ 
missioner is the ranking commissioned official in Scouting 
of the community. He receives his commission from the 
National Council upon the nomination of the local council; 
he serves without compensation in the same manner as 
a scoutmaster. The duties vary according to the size 
i of the community, local conditions, and leadership avail¬ 
able. In larger communities, where the detail work re¬ 
quires systematic and regular attention beyond what is 
reasonably to be expected of a volunteer worker, a scout 
executive is employed and commissioned by the National 
Council. 

In such a case the local council, by a resolution, def¬ 
initely fixes the responsibility of the scout commissioner 
and the scout executive in order to prevent conflict of 
authority and make clear the responsibility of the Scout 
Executive to the Executive Board of the local council in all 
matters excepting those specifically assigned to the Scout 
Commissioner. In many communities the position of the 
Scout Commissioner is honorary. 

Section 5—Deputy Scout Commissioners. Commis¬ 
sions may be issued to men twenty-one years of age and 
over to serve as deputy scout commissioners. Their duties 
vary according to local conditions and the leadership 
available, and should be specifically fixed in each instance 
by resolution of the local council. When a scout executive 
is employed, pending the development of conditions war¬ 
ranting the employment of field executives, the voluntary 
services of deputy scout commissioners may be continued, 
subject, however, to the supervision and direction of the 
scout executive. 

Section 6—Assistant Deputy Scout Commissioners. 
In large communities where Deputy Scout Commissioners 
are assigned to special districts, commissions may be issued 
upon the recommendation of the local council to men to 
serve as assistant deputy scout commissioners. In such 
cases their duties shall be assigned by the Deputy Scout 
Commissioner, with the approval of the local council. 

Section 7—Scout Executive. Commissions as Scout 
Executives will be granted to men employed by local coun¬ 
cils to serve as Executive Officers. The Scout Executive 
serves as secretary of the local council, its Executive Board 
and the various committees thereof. He works under the 
direction of the Executive Board and has general direction 
and supervision of scout activities within the jurisdiction 
of the council. As provided for in Section 4 of this article 
relating to Scout Commissioners, the duties of the Scout 
Executive are definitely fixed by resolution of the Executive 
Board of the local council. 
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Section 8—Assistant and Field Scout Executive. 
Commissions may be issued to men employed as Assistant 
Scout Executives. Whenever such assistants are assigned 
special districts, they shall be designated and commis¬ 
sioned as Field Scout Executives. Their duties shall be as 
defined by the Scout Executive with the approval of the 
Executive Board of the local council. 

Section 9—Regional Scout Executives. As pro¬ 
vided for in Clause one, Section four of Article five, men 
employed to work in the Field Department shall be desig¬ 
nated and commissioned as National Field Scout Execu¬ 
tives or Assistant National Field Scout Executives. 

Section 10—Special National Field Scout Commis¬ 
sioners. The Field Department may avail itself of the 
services of men, who by reason of their professions or the 
positions they hold, may be able to cooperate in the ex¬ 
tension of the Boy Scout program. Such men may receive 
commissions as Special National Field Scout Commis¬ 
sioners. 


ARTICLE XIII—DUES 

Section 1—Each troop of Boy Scouts snail pay to the 
National Council annually, through the local council, if 
there be one, a registration fee of $4.00, with an additional 
fee of 50 cents for each member enrolled in excess of eight 
either as active or associate scouts. When additional 
names of new members are added to the troop, they may 
be registered on the following basis: if the unexpired 
period for which the troop is registered is more than nine 
months, the fee of the new scouts shall be 50 cents each; 
if the period is more than six and less than ten months, 
the fee shall be 40 cents; if for a period of six months or 
less, 30 cents. Scouts reregistering pay the full fee of 50 
cents irrespective of the date of payment. 

Section 2— 

Clause 1—Annual registration fees of local councils to 
the National Council shall be as follows: For all councils 
covering a jurisdiction with a population of 25,000 or under 
$25.00; over 25,000 and under 100,000, $50.00; over 100,000 
and under 400,000, $75.00; over 400,000, $100.00. 

This registration fee entitled the local council, upon 
compliance with these By-Laws and the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the National Council, to a charter renewable an¬ 
nually on December 31st of the current year. 

Clause 2—Each chartered council shall annually be 
given an opportunity to make a volunteer contribution 
for the expenses of the National Council and the further 
extension of the Scout Program. 

Section 3—Delegates elected to the National Council 
as representing local councils. Members at Large and 
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Honorary Members of the National Council shall pay no 
membership fees. 

Section 4—Scoutmasters, assistant scoutmasters, 
commissioners and other commissioned officers who give 
volunteer services for the promotion of the scout program 
shall not be required to pay any fee but in each case shall 
be given an opportunity to make a volunteer contribution 
toward the expenses of the National Council and for the 
further extension of the boy scout program. This shall 
also apply to troop committee men and local and national 
council members. 

ARTICLE XIV—NATIONAL COURtf OF HONOR 

Section 1—The National Court of Honor shall consist 
of citizens of the United States of sterling personal charac¬ 
ter and notable achievement in those lines of activity which 
are represented by the various merit badges awarded by the 
Boy Scouts of America, whose accomplishments will serve 
to inspire proper motives and ambition in the Boy Scouts. 

Section 2—Members of the National Court of Honor 
shall be known as counsellors and shall be elected annually 
by the National Council, provided, however, that no one 
shall be elected without reference to his nomination to 
the regular nominating committee or a special committee 
which may be appointed for that purpose. Insofar as 
practicable the National Court of Honor shall include at 
least one person of exceptional ability or accomplishment 
in each subject and activity for which merit badges are 
awarded. 

Section 3—The members of the National Court of 
Honor shall serve as advisors to the Executive Board in 
matters pertaining to the merit badges and honor medals 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Section 4—The Chairman of the National Court of 
Honor shall be known as the National Scout Commissioner: 
He shall be appointed annually by the National Council 
who shall also elect seven or more members to serve with 
him as an Executive Committee of the National Court of 
Honor, for the purpose of considering, in a formal meeting 
or otherwise, claims for honor medals. 

Section 5—A gold medal may be awarded to a regis¬ 
tered scout or commissioned officer where the evidence 
presented to the National Court of Honor, in accordance 
with prescribed regulations, shows actual saving of life 
under circumstances which involve a risk of his own 
life, and the display of unusual bravery and heroism 
as well as the practical results of a Scout training and 
heroism beyond the mere performance of a duty. It 
shall be wholly within the discretion of the Executive 
Committee of the National Court of Honor to determine 
from the evidence presented whether a gold medal shaP 
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be awarded, according to the actual risk of life involved 
and heroism shown; and when in their judgment the 
evidence does not merit the award of a medal, a letter of 
commendation may be issued in the name of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

In no case, however, shall a medal be awarded where it 
appears that the risk involved, was merely in the perform¬ 
ance of duty or the meeting of an obligation because of 
responsibility to supervise and give leadership to the person 
whose life was saved. 

All cases involving the consideration of the award of an 
honor medal shall be presented to the National Court of 
Honor on prescribed blanks and it shall be within the dis¬ 
cretion of the Executive Committee of the National Court 
of Honor to require further evidence or personal investiga¬ 
tion and report before reaching a decision. 

Section 6—The National Scout Executive shall be secre¬ 
tary of the National Court of Honor and of its Executive 
Committee, and shall be responsible for arranging all 
meetings, for issuance of certificates, and for keeping 
all records. 

Section 7—The Executive Committee of the National 
Court of Honor designated to pass upon claims for honor 
medals shall meet quarterly. Other meetings may be 
called when the applications for consideration make it 
desirable. 

Section 8—Three members of the Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum, but when a gold medal is 
to be awarded each member of the Executive. Committee 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard either in person 
or by letter as to the advisability of the award. 

ARTICLE XV—EXAMINATIONS 

Section 1—Examinations. 

Examinations for all scout tests shall be given under 
conditions and leadership which harmonize with the aims 
and purposes of the Boy Scout Movement and its appeal to 
boys, irrespective of creed or religious beliefs, and which 
take into consideration the twelfth scout law, requiring a 
scout to respect the convictions of others in matters of 
custom and religion. 

Effort should be made to reduce to a minimum the 
necessity for requiring a boy to travel long distances from 
home or to interfere with his school work or home duties. 
To this end, examinations should be held at the place of 
meeting of the troop or in the neighborhood. 

Section 2—Tenderfoot Tests. Tenderfoot tests are to 
be given by the scoutmaster of the troop in all communi¬ 
ties whether there is a local council or not. This does not. 
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however, relieve the local council of responsibility of main¬ 
taining standards. 

Section 3—Second Class Tests. In communities 
where there are local councils, second class tests should, 
wherever practicable, be given by the Scout Executive or 
by the Scout Commissioner or by a duly registered deputy 
commissioner designated Ry either for that purpose. 

Where there is no local council, the test should be given 
under the direction or in the presence of one or more 
members-of the troop committee. 

Section 4—First Class Tests. In communities where 
there is a local council, the first class test, whenever prac¬ 
ticable, should be conducted by the Court of Honor or 
under the personal supervision of the Scout Executive or 
the Scout Commissioner or a duly registered deputy scout 
commissioner designated by either for that purpose. 

Where there is no local council, the test should be 
given under the direction or in the presence of one or more 
members of the troop committee, or by a special committee 
representing the Court of Honor, which has been selected 
to conduct examinations for merit badges. 

Section 5—Merit Badge Examinations. Examination 
for merit badge should be given by the Court of Honor of 
the Local Council and in larger communities by the dis¬ 
trict court of honor, organized so as to reduce to a mini¬ 
mum the necessity of the boy traveling long distances. 
In no case shall a merit badge be awarded unless the scout 
has personally appeared before at least three members of 
the Court of Honor, and either by examination conducted 
personally by the Court of Honor or upon evidence furnished 
by a duly appointed expert examiner demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the Court of Honor that the handbook re¬ 
quirements have been complied with in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Section 6—In all examinations, it should be borne in 
mind that the purpose of the tests and examinations is not 
to secure a mere technical compliance with require¬ 
ments, but rather to ascertain the scout’s general knowl¬ 
edge of subjects studied, and practical rather than book 
knowledge is desired. A scout should be prepared at any 
examination for a review covering previous tests given him 
as well as to demonstrate that he knows the scout oath and 
laws and is being guided thereby. 

Section 7—Educational and similar institutions and 
camps may, upon application to the National Council, be 
authorized to give the prescribed tests and pass scouts in 
second class and first class degrees and in merit badge 
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subjects and award the appropriate badges within a less 
period of time than as specified in Article VI of the By- 
Laws and under different conditions than as specified in 
this Article, if satisfactory to the National Court of Honor. 

ARTICLE XVI—GENERAL REGULATIONS 

Section 1—Commercialism* 

Clause 1—No member of the Boy Scouts of America, 
troop of scouts, chartered council, or any officer or repre¬ 
sentative of the Boy Scouts of America shall have the right 
to enter into a contract or relationship of a commercial 
character involving the Boy Scouts of America unless duly 
authorized by the Executive Board and then only in con¬ 
nection with the carrying out of the purposes of the Boy 
Scout Movement. Nor shall any local council, troop of 
scouts, or group of boys enter into a contract or business 
relationship with a business or commercial agency or cor¬ 
poration, or individual which may be construed as using 
the Boy Scout Movement for commercial purposes. This 
is not to be interpreted, however, as interfering with any 
scout earning money for his own scout equipment or for 
his troop. 

Clause 2—In the case of any gift, donation or dedica¬ 
tion to the Boy Scouts of America, the Executive Board 
shall determine whether the same shall be accepted; and 
then it shall be made clear that the acceptance shall be 
upon the condition that no attempt will be made to capi¬ 
talize such gift, donation or dedication in a way which 
might be construed as commercial izing the Boy Scouts of 
America or securing a profit through the popularity of the 
Boy Scouts of America by reason of such gift, donation, etc. 

Section 2—Soliciting Funds and Tag Days. 

Clause 1—Boy Scouts, collectively or individually, shall 
not be used in the solicitation of money or the sale of tags, 
or other similar methods of solicitation of money in con¬ 
nection with efforts to raise money incidental to the ex¬ 
penses of Scouting. 

Clause 2—Arrangements may be made by the ranking 
local authorities for scouts to cooperate with well estab¬ 
lished non-partisan and non-sectarian national move¬ 
ments for the relief of humanity, in undertakings which 
they may promote to raise money, by giving personal ser¬ 
vice, provided, however, that this shall not involve the use 
of the Boy Scouts as solicitors of money. 

Section 3—Participation in Public Functions. The 
officers and leaders of the Boy Scouts of America shall when 
practicable, cooperate in connection with civic or other 
public gatherings of a non-partisan and non-political 
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character in a way which gives scouts an opportunity to 
render service in harmony with their training as scouts, 
instead of merely taking part in parades or making a show 
of themselves in their uniforms. 

Section 4—Scout Bands. 

Clause 1—Boy Scout bands and fife and drum corps 
may be organized among members of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and provided with suitable insignia indicating 
this special membership, provided, however, that the pur¬ 
pose of such organization shall be primarily and distinctive¬ 
ly for the development of the boy along lines in harmony 
with the aims and object of the Boy Scout Movement, 
and that the members thereof also carry out the regular 
boy scout program. 

Clause 2—Under no circumstances shall a fife and 
drum corps or band made up of Boy Scouts of America 
enter into a contract as members of the Boy Scouts of 
America for the sale of their services in competition with 
any other bands of their own or any other community. 

Section 5—Anniversary Week. Anniversary Week 
shall take place annually during the month of February so 
as to include February 8th, the date of the original incor¬ 
poration of the Boy Scouts of America and to continue 
through February 12th, Lincoln’s birthday. 

The National Council through its various officers and 
with the cooperation of scout officials throughout the 
country shall arrange for a nation-wide celebration during 
Anniversary Week, for the purpose of bringing more 
definitely to the attention of each community, the value 
of Scouting as a program for work with boys, for the 
development of character and training for citizenship. 

The program for Anniversary Week shall include a 
plan whereby every registered scout in good standing shall 
be given an opportunity to assemble on the evening of 
Anniversary Day, that is, February 8th, and promptly at 
8:15 recommit himself to the Scout Oath and Law. 

On this occasion it shall be the duty of the scoutmaster 
and other leaders to bring to the attention of the scouts 
the extent of the Scout Brotherhood in our own country 
and throughout the world, and impress upon their minds 
the fact that every boy scout the world over is committed 
to the same obligation and does a “good turn daily.” 

ARTICLE XVII—OFFICE 

The principal office of the Boy Scouts of America shall 
be in the City of New York, County and State of New York, 
and shall be known as the National Council Headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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ARTICLE XVIII—THE SEAL 

The seal of the corporation shall be in the form of a 
circle enclosing a first class badge with the motto “Be 
Prepared" underneath this badge and the words "Boy 
Scouts of America, National Council, New York City" 
around the circle, and shall be used only as authorized. 

ARTICLE XIX—AMENDMENTS 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the 
Executive Board, upon the recommendation of the sub¬ 
committee of the Executive Board, or when the proposed 
amendment has been submitted to the members of the 
Executive Board at least 15 days in advance of the meeting. 

All changes in the By-Laws, when made, shall be an¬ 
nounced to the field through the next issue of Scoutingt 
the official bulletin of the movement. 
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Committees 

To National Council, C., Art. 
XIII, p. 524 
AFFILIATION. 

With Council, B. L., Art. XI, 
Sec. 2. Cl. 6. p. 548 
With other organizations, B. L., 
Art. IV, Sec. 2, Cl. 9, p. 681 
AIMS, 

Of Scout Movement set forth. 
See under Handbooks 
ALIENS, 

Ineligible to membership in 
National Council, C, Art. V, 
Sec. 8. p. 621 
AMENDMENTS, 

Provisidn, for, C., Art.. XVI, 
p. 525 

B. L. Art. XIX. Sec. 5, p. 559 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK, 

B. L., Art. XVI, Sec. 5, p. 559 
ANNUAL. 

Meeting, Sec. 6, p. 519 
Opportunity for Voluntary Con¬ 
tributions, B. L., Art. XIII, 
Sec. 8. Cl. 4, p. 555 
Registration Fees, B. L., Art. 

XIII, Sec. 3, Cl. 1. p. 554 
Report to National Council, B. 
L., Art. XI. Sec. 2, Cl. 10. 
p. 550 

Statement to Community, C., 
Art. XV, Sec. 8, p. 525 
APPEAL, 

For Leadership, Presentation of, 
See Dept, of Education 
APPLICATIONS, 

For Charters. See Field Dept. 
APPOINTMENT, 

Of Committees, B. L., Art. IV, 
Sec. 1, pp. 529-530 
APPROVAL. 

Of Charters. See Field Dept. 
Of Executive Board, all special 
Committees subject to, B. L., 
Art. IV, Sec. 3, p. 532 
Of Rules and Regulations, B. 
L.. Art. V. Sec. 2, p. 532 
ASSETS. 

Sec. 4, p. 618 

ASSISTANT DEPUTY SCOUT 
COMMISSIONER, B. L., Art. 
Xn, Sec. 6, p. 553 


ASSISTANT DEPUTY SCOUT 
COMMISSIONER—Continued 
Field Scout Executive, B. L., 
Art. 12, Sec. 8, p. 664 
Scoutmaster, B. L., Art. XII, 
Sec. 3, p. 552 
ASSOCIATE SCOUT, 

B. L., Art. X, Sec. 3, p. 545 
AUDITED STATEMENT OF 
FUNDS, 

C., Art. XV, Sec. 3, p. 526 
AWARDS, 

See Also Program Badges for 
Life Saving, B. L., Art. XIV, 
Sec. 5, p. 554 

Opinion on Advisability of. B. 
L., Art. XIV, Sec. 8, p. 556 
BADGES AND INSIGNIA, 

See also Merit 

Additional B. L., Art. VII, Sec. 
2, Cl. 4, p. 643 

Classification of. B. L., Art. 

VII, Sec. 2, p. 543 
Committee on, B. L., Art. IV, 
Sec. 2. Cl. 3, p. 530 
Protection of, B. L., Art. VH, 
Sec. 1, p. 642 

To Whom Available, C., Art. 
XIV, p. 624. 

BADGES, AWARDS AND SCOUT 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Committee on, B. L.. Art. IV, 
Sec. 1 (3). p. 529 
B. L.. Art. IV, Sec. 2, Cl. 3, 
p. 630 

B. L., Art. V, Sec. 4. Cl. 6, 
p. 537 
BANDS. 

Organization of, B. L., Art. 
XVI, Sec. 4. p. 669 
BENEVOLENT. 

Character of Organization, p. 
518 

BODY CORPORATE, 

List of names, p. 518 
BOOKS, 

Lists passed on, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4, Cl. 3, p. 634 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
(Corporation) 

Finances, see also DUES, C., 
Art. XV, p. 524 

Meetings of, see National Coun¬ 
cil 

Membership of, see National 
Council 

Name of, C., Art. 1. p. 619 
Principles and Policies of, C., 
Art III, p. 520 

Program of, C., Art. IV, p. 621 
B. L., Art. VI, p. 637 
Purpose of, C., Art. II, p. 519 
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BOY SCOUTS* MAGAZINE, THE 
Sec also Editorial Board, B. L. 
Art. V, Sec. 4, CL 5, pp. 535- 
536 

BOY SCOUT 

Uniform B. L., Art. IX, pp. 
543-544 


Work as a supplement B. L., 
Art. IV, Sec. 2, CL 9, p. 531 
BOY’S LIFE 

See also Editorial Board, B. L. 
Art. V, Sec. 4, Cl. 5, pp. 535- 
536 

BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
Management of, p. 519 
CAMPING 


Committee on B. L., Art. IV, 
Sec. 1, p. 530 

B. L. Art. IV, Sec. 2, Cl. 5, p. 

roA 9 


Department of B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4, Cl. 4, pp. 534-535 
CERTIFICATES 
Issuance of, B. L., Art. XIV 
Sec. 6, p. 556 

Of Leadership Qualifications C, 
Art. Ill, Sec. 1, p. 520 
Of^Membership C. Art. XII, p. 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
C., Art. 2, pp. 519-520 
CHARTERS 


Expiration of, B. L., ’Art. XI, 
Sec. 1, CL 3, p. 546 
Local Council, B. L., Art. XI, 
Sec. 2, CL 4, p. 548 
Power to Grant and Revoke C, 
Art. X, p. 523 

Provisional B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 
2, Cl. 2, p. 548 

Renewal of B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 
2, Cl. 4, p. 548 

To New Councils B. L., Art. 

XIII, Sec. 3, Cl. 3, p. 553 
To New Councils, fees for B. 
L., Art. XIII, Sec. 3, Cl. 3, 
p. 548 

To Whom Granted, C, Art. .XI, 
p. 523 


Troop B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 1, 
Cl. 1-4, pp. 545-546 
CHIEF SCOUT EXECUTIVE 
Annual Report of, B. L., Art 
III, Sec. 5, p. 529 
Appointment, B. L., Art. Ill, 
Sec. 6, p. 528 

Co-operation with, B. L., Art. 

V, Sec. 2, p. 532 
Duties of, C, Art. VII, Sec. 2, 
Cl. 4, p. 522, B. L., Art. 3, 
Sec. 6, p. 628-629 
How Appointed, C, Art. VII, 
Sec. 2, Cl. 4, p. 522 
Provisions for, C, Art. VII, 
Sec. 2, Cl. 1 , p. 622 
CIRCULATION 

Of Publications, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4. Cl. 6. p. 635 
CITIZENSHIP 

Best Type of, C, Art. Ill, p. 
520 


CITIZENSHIP— Continued 
Fundamental Need of, C, Art. 
HI, p. 520 

Training, C, Art. II, p. 519 
CLASSES OF SCOUTS 
B. L., Art. X, p. 545 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR 

IDEALS 
See Field Dept. 
COMMERCIALISM 
Provisions against B. L., Art. 
XVI, Sec. 1, p. 558 
COMMISSIONERS 
Deputy Scout, B. L., Art. XII, 
Sec. 5, p. 553 

Special National Field and 
Deputy. See Field Dept. 

Scout, B. L., Art. XII, Sec. 10, 
p. 554 

COMMISSIONS 

How Granted, C., Art. XII, p. 
524 

Issued by National Council, B. 

L., A rt. XII, Sec. 1, p. 552 
To Whom Granted, C., Art. XII, 
P. 524, B. L.,. Art. XH, p. 552 
COMMITTEES 

See Also Specific Names, Camp¬ 
ing, Libraries, etc. 

Additional, B. L., Art. IV, Sec. 
3. pp. 631-532 

Appointment of, B. L., Art. TV, 
Sec. 1, pp. 529-530 
Duties of, B. L., Art. IV, Sec. 2, 
PP. 630-532 * 

The Troop, B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 
1, Cl. 5 u pp. 546-547 
COMMUNITY 


On Behalf of. B. L., Art. XI 
Sec. 2, Cl. 8, p. 549 
CONCERTED EFFORTS 
C., Art, XI, Sec. 3, p. 623 
CONDUCT OF WORK 
B. L., Art. V., Sec. 1, p. 532 


CONGRESS 

Permanent Protection Provided 
by, p. 518 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Annual opportunity for, B. L., 
Art. XI, Sec. 1, Cl. 7, p. 647 
B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, CL 11, p. 
650 

B. L., Art. XIII, Sec. 2, Cl. 2, 
p. 554 

B L.. Art. Xin, Sec. 4, p. 556 
How Solicited, C., Art. XV, Sec. 
2, p. 524 

B. L. Art. XVI, Sec. 2, Cl. 1, 
p. 658 

CONVICTIONS OF OTHERS 

C. , Art. Ill, p. 620 
CO-OPERATION 


In Organization of Troops, B. 
L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 10, p. 
550 

With Other Organizations, B. 
L., Art. XVI, Sec. 2, CL 2. p. 
558 
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CORPORATE MEETINGS. 

C., Art. VIII, p. 522 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
For Scoutleaders, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4, Cl. 2, p. 534 
COUNCILS LOCAL 
Affiliations, B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 

2, Cl. 6, pp. 548-549 

Area of Jurisdiction, C., Art. 

XI, Sec. 3, p. 523 
B. L.. Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 6, p. 

548 

Charters, B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, 
pp. 547-548 

B. L., Art. XIII, Sec. 3, Cl. 2, 
p. 554 

Defined, B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, 
Cl. 11, PP. 547-548 
Duties of, C., Art. XI, Sec. 1, 
p. 523 

B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 10, p. 
550 

Federation of, C., Art. XI, Sec. 

3, p. 523 

B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 7, p. 

549 

Fees, Registration for, B. L., 
Art. XII, Sec. 3, p. 554 
Limitation of Power of, C., Art. 

XI, Sec. 2, p. 523 ' . 

Qualification for Membership in, 
B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 9, 
p. 549 . , 

Representation in National 
Council, B. L., Art. 1, Sec. 1, 
Cl. 1. p. 525 

Representation to, B. L., Art. 
XI, Sec. 1, Cl. 6, p. 547 
NATIONAL 

Meetings of, C., Art. VIII, P. 
522, B. L.. Art. 1, Sec. 3, 
p. 526 

Membership, C., Art. V, Sec. 2, 
p. 621, B. L., Art. 1, Sec. 1 
p. 525 . A , 

Credentials of, B. L., Art. 1. 
Sec. 2, p. 526 

Election to, C.. Art. V, Sec. 1, 
p. 521 ^ 

Eligibility to, C., Art. V, Sec. 
3, p. 621 

Honorary, B. L., Art. 1, Sec. 4, 
p. 526 
Officers 
Active 

Duties and Personnel, C., Art. 

VII, Sec. 2, p. 522 
Honorary, C., Art. VI, p. 521 
Vacancies in. How Filled, C., 
Art. VII, Sec. 2, Cl. 5, p. 
522 

COUNSELLORS 

B. L., Art. XIV, Sec. 2, p. 555 
COURT OF HONOR 

LOCAL, B. L., XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 
10, p. 560 

NATIONAL ^ _ . . 

Awards made by, B. L., Art. 
XIV, Sec. 5, u. 555 


COURT OF HONOR—Continued 
Duties and Functions of, C., 
Art. XIII, p. 624 
B. L., Art XIV, Sec. 2. p. 

555 

Executive Committee, B. L., 
Art. XIV, Sec. 7, p. 656 _ 
Personnel, B. L., Art. XIV, 
Sec. 1, p. 555 
CRITICISMS 

Of Work, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 2, 
p. 532 

CUSTOM AND RELIGION 
Matters of, C., Art. HI, p. 620 
DEBTS 

Discharge of, p. 518 
DEDICATION AND GIFTS 

Conditions of Acceptance, B. L., 
Art. XVI, Sec. 1, Cl. 2, p. 558 
DELEGATES 

To National Council, B. L., Art. 

I, Sec. 1, p. 525 

Membership Dues, B. L., Art. 
XIII, Sec. 3, p. 654 
DEPARTMENTS 

Classified, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 

1, p. 532 

Directors of, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 

2, p. 532 

Duties and Functions of, B. L„ 
Art. V, Sec. 4, p. 532 
Reports of, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 

3, p. 532 

DEPUTY SCOUT COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS 

B. L., Art. XII, Sec. 5, p. 553 
DIRECTORS 

Of Departments, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 2, p. 532 
DISTRIBUTION 

Of Uniforms, B. L., Art. IX, 
Sec. 3, p. 544 
DONATION 

Conditions of Acceptance, B. L., 
Art. XVI, Sec. 1, Cl. 2, p. 558 
DUES 

B. L., Art. XIII, Sec. 1, p. 553 
Of Delegates to the National 
Council, B. L., Art. XIII, Sec. 

3, Cl. 2, p. 654 

DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF 
DEPARTMENTS 
B. L., Art. V, Sec. 4, pp. 532- 
533 

DUTIES 

Of Local Councils, B. L., Art. 

XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 10, p. 555 
Of Officers, B. L., Art. Ill, PP. 
528-529 

DUTY T A . 

Performance of, B. L., Art. 
XIV, Sec. 5, p. 555 
EAGLE SCOUT 

B. L., Art. VI, Sec. 9, p. 542 ^ 
EDITORIAL BOARD 

B. L.. Art. IV, Sec. 1. p. 530 
B. E., Art. IV, Sec. 2, Cl. 1« 

531 
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EDUCATION 

Committee on, 6. L., Art IV# 
Sec. 2, Cl. 6, p. 630 
Department of, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4, Cl. 2, pp. 633-634 
EDUCATIONAL 

Conferences, B. L„ Art. V, Sec. 
4, Cl. 2, p. 634 
ELECTION 

To the Executive Board, B. L.# 
Art. 2, Sec. 2, p. 527 
Of Officers, B. L., Art. Ill, Sec. 
6, p. 529 
EMPLOYMENT 

In Scouting. See Field Dept. 
ENDORSEMENT 

Of Books, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 4, 
Cl. 3, p. 534 
EQUIPMENT 

See Scout Supplies 


ESTATE 

Real and Personal, p. 518 
EXAMINATIONS 

B. L., Art. XV, pp. 556-557-558 
EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS 
p. 519 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Expenditure authorized by, C., 
Art. XV, p. 625 

How Constituted, C., Art. IX, 
Sec. 1, p. 522-523 ; B. L., Art. 

II, Sec. 1, p. 527 

How Elected, C., ‘Art. IX, Sec. 2, 
p. 523 

Meetings of, B. .L., Art. II, Secs. 
S-4-6-6, p. 527 

Nominations for, B. L„ Art. II, 
Sec. 7, p. 627 

Officers, Election of, B. L., Art. 

III, Sec. 6, p. 629 

Term of Office of, B. L., Art. II, 
Sec. 1, p. 627 
PERSONNEL 
See Chief Scout Executive 
See National Scout Commissioner 
See President 

Treasurer, B. L., Art. Ill, Sec. 
4, p. 628 

Vice-Presidents, B. L., Art. Ill, 
Sec. 2, p. 528 < 

Program and Resolutions of, B. 

L., Art. II, Sec. 8, pp. 527-628 
Sub-committees of, B. L., Art. 

IV, Sec. 1. Cl. 1, p. 529 

B. L., Art. IV, Sec. 2, Cl. 1, P- 
630 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Of National Court of Honor, B. 
L., Art. XIV, Sec. 4, p. 555 
EXPENSES 

How Met, C., Art. XV, p. 624 
FACILITIES FOR MEETINGS 

B. L., Art. XI. Sec. 1. Cl. 5, p. 
546 

FEDERATION OF COUNCILS 

C. , Art. XI, Sec. 3, p. 623 

To National Council for Annual 
Registration, B. L., Art. XIII, 
Sec. 3, p. 553 


FIELD 

Department, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 

4. Cl. 1, pp. 682-533 
Regional Executives, Art, V# 
Sec. 4, Cl. 1, pp. 532-633 
Scout Executive, B. L., Art. 

XII, Sec. 7. p. 652 
Work Committee on, B. L., Art. 
IV, Sec. 1 (4). p. 629, B. L., 
Art. IV, Sec. 1, Cl. 4, p. 531 
FIFE AND DRUM CORPS 
Regulation, B. L., Art. XVI, Sec. 
4, Cl. 2, p. 559 
FINANCE 
C., Art. XV. p. 624 
Committee on B. L., Art. IV, 
Sec. 1 (2), p. 629 
B. L., Art. IV, Sec. 2, Cl. 2, p. 
530 

FIRST CLASS COUNCILS 
B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 1. p. 
647 

Right to Withdraw from County 
Organization to Form a B. L., 
Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 6, p. 548 
FIRST CLASS SCOUT 
See Scout 

FIRST CLASS TESTS 

B. L.. Art. XV, Sec. 4, p. 566 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 

ACTION 

C. . Art. Ill, p. 620 
FUNDS 

Audited Statement of Funds, C. # 
Art. XV, Sec. 3, p. 525 
Disbursal of, C., Art. XV, p. 
625 

Disbursement of Troop, B. L., 
Art XI, Sec. 1, Cl. 6, p. 547 
Soliciting of, Forbidden, B. L., 
Art. XVI, Sec. 2. p. 668 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 
B. L., Art. XVI, p. 668 
GIFT 

Conditions of Acceptance, B. L., 
Art. XVI, Sec. 1, Cl. 2, p. 

558 

GOVERNING BODY 

p. 618 

GOVERNING COMMITTEE 

p. 618 

HANDBOOKS 

B. L.. Art. V, Sec. 4, Cl. 6, p. 
535 

HANDCLASP 

The Scout, B. L., Art. VHI, Sec. 
3, p. 543 
HEADQUARTERS 
National, B. L., Art. XVII, p. 

559 

Local, C., Art. XI, Sec. 3, p. 
623 

HONORARY OFFICERS 

C. , Art. VII, Sec. 1. p. 521 
HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 

C., Art. VI, p. 521 

B. L.. Art. 1, Sec. 4, p. 626 
HONOR MEDALS 

C. , Art. XIII. p. 524 
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HONOR MEDALS—Continued 
Advisors about* B. L., Art. XIV, 
Sec. 3, p. 666 
HONORS 

C., Art. XIII, p. 624 
IMPROVEMENT 

Suggestions for, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 2. p. 632 
INCORPORATORS 

p. 618 

INDEPENDENT TROOPS 

Charters for, B. L., Art. XI, 
Sec. 1, Ci. 2, p. 646 
INSIGNIA 

See Badges and 
INSTITUTIONS 
Troop Charters, to, B. L., Art. 
XI, Sec. 1, Cl. 1, PP. 546-646 
INSTRUCTION 

For Scout Leaders, See Dept, of 
Education 
JURISDICTION 

Of Local Councils, C., Art. XI, 
p. 523 

B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, CL 6, 
p. 548 
LAW 

The Scout, B. L., Art. VI, Sec. 
2, pp. 538-539 
LEADERSHIP 

B. L., Art. XII, p. 552 

In Conferences, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4, Cl., 2, p. 534 
In Scout Activities, "B. L. f Art. 

XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 10. p. 560 
Regional Executives, Art. XII, 
Sec. 9, p. 664 

LETTER OF RECOMMENDA¬ 
TION 

C. , Art. XIII, p. 524 
LIBRARY 

Committee, B. L., Art. TV, Sec. 
2. Cl. 7, p. 631 

Department, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 
4, Cl. 3, p. 534 
LIFE SAVING 

Medals for, B. L., Art. XIV, 
Sec. 6, p. 555 
LIFE SCOUT 
See Scout 

LOCAL COUNCILS * 

See Councils 
MAGAZINE 

Boys* Life, Purpose and Policy, 
B. L., Art. V, Sec. 4, Cl. 6, 
p. 636 

Official, See Scouting. 

MEDALS 

For Life Saving, B. L., Art. 
XIV, Sec. 5. pp. 564-565 
MEETINGS 

Corporate, C., Art. VIII, p. 522 
Executive Board, B. L., Art II, 
Sec. 2, p. 627 
Executive Committee 
National Court of Honor, B. L„ 
Art. XIV, Sec. 7. p. 556 


MEETINGS— Continued 
Notice of, B. L., Art. XIV, Sec. 
7, p. 566 

Of National Council, B. L., Art. 
I, Sec. 3, p. 526 
MEMBERSHIP 

Certificates of, C., Art. XII, p. 
624 

In Local Councils, B. L., Art. 

XI, Sec. 2. Cl. 9. p. 549 

In National Council, B. L., Art. 

I, Sec. 1, p. 525 

Of the Corporation, C., Art. V, 
p. 521 

Other Classes, B. L.. Art. I, 
Sec. 5, p. 626 

Regional Committee, member¬ 
ship, B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 3, 
Cl. 2, p. 651 
MERIT BADGES 
See also Committee on Ex¬ 
aminations, B. L., Art. XV, 
Sec. 6, p. 567 

List of Subects for, B. L., Art. 

VI. Sec. 6, p. 541 
Protection of. B. L.. Art. VIL 

Sec. 2. Cl. 6, p. 643 
Specialists in Subjects. B. L., 
Art. XIV, Sec. 2, p. 555 
MILITARY TRAINING 
C., Art. Ill, Sec. 3, p. 520 
MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
For Camps, Enforcement of, B. 
L.. Art. V, Sec. 4. Cl. 4, pp. 
534-535 
MOTTO 

C., Art. IV, p. 521 
MUSIC 
See Bands 
NAME 

C.. Art. L P. 619 
Protection against Unauthorized 
use of, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 4, 
Cl. 6. p. 637 
NATIONAL 

Council. See Council 
Court of Honor. See Court of 
Honor 

Field Commissioners, B. L., Art. 

XII, Secs. 9-10, p. 654 
Headquarters, B. L., Art. XVII, 

p. 559 

Scout Commissioner, C., Art. 

VII, Sec. 2, Cl. 3, p. 522 
B. L., Art. III. Sec. 3, p. 628 

NAUTICAL SCOUTING 

Committee on, B. L., Art. IV, 
Sec. 2, Cl. 8, p. 631 
NOMINATIONS 
For Executive Board, B. L., Art. 

II, Sec. 7, p. 527 

For National Court of Honor, 
B. L.. Art. XIV, Sec. 2, p. 
555 

NON-PARTISAN, 

Co-operation in Movements, B. 
L., Art. XVI, Sec. 2, p. 658 
NON-POLITICAL 
Co-operate in, Gatherings, B. L., 
Art. XVI, Sec. 3, p. 658 
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NON-SECTARIAN 
In its Attitude, C., Art. in, p. 
520 

Participation in. Movements, B. 
L.. Art. XVI, Sec. 2, Cl. 2, 
p. 558 
NOTICE 

Of Board Meeting's, B. L., Art. 
II, Sec. 4, p. 627 
NUMBER 

On Executive Board, C., Art. 

IX, Sec. 1, p. 522 
B. L., Art. II, Sec. 1, p. 528 
OATH 

The Scout, B. L., Art. VI, Sec. 
2, p. 538 

Recommitment to, B. L., Art. 
XVI, Sec. 5, p. 559 
OBLIGATION 

Meeting of an, B. L., Art. XVI, 
Sec. 5, p. 659 
OFFICE 

B. L., Art. XVII, p. 559 
OFFICERS 

C. . Art. VII, p. 521 

B. L. Art. III, p. 528 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
Scouting, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 4, 
Cl. 6, p. 536 
OFFICIAL 

Handbooks. See Editorial Board 
Insignia, C., Art. XIV, p. 524 
OPPORTUNITY 
To Contribute to National Coun¬ 
cil, B. L., Art. XIII, Sec. 2, 
Cl. 2, p. 554 

ORGANIZATION AND FIELD 
WORK 

Committee on, B. L.. Art. IV, 
Sec. 2, Cl. 4, p. 530 
ORGANIZATION 

Interlocking of Councils, B. L., 
Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 7, p. 649 
Of Troops, C., Art. X, p. 523 
B. L., Art. VI, Sec. 1, p. 537 
Policy, C., Art. XI, Sec. 3, p. 
523 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Committee on Relations with 
Other. B. L., Art. IV, Sec. 2, 
Cl. 9. p. 631 
PATRIOTISM 

See Purposes, C., Art. II, p. 
519 

PERMANENT PROTECTION 
PROVIDED BY CONGRESS, 
p. 518 

PERSONNEL 

Of National Court of Honor, B. 
L., Art. XIV. Sec. 1, p. 554 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
See Purpose. C., Art. II. p. 520 
PIONEER SCOUT 
See Scout 

PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
B. L.. Art. V, Sec. 2, p. 532 
POLICY 

Of Organizations, C., Art. XI, 
Sec. 3. p. 523 


PO LICY—Continued 
Questions of. Advising with 
Scoutmaster, B. L., Art, XI, 
Sec. 1, Cl. 5, p. 647 
POLITICAL ENDEAVOR 
When Engaged in, B. L., Art. 
IX, Sec. 4, p. 544 
POWERS 

Of Executive Board, p. 518 
Of Local Councils Controlled, 
C., Art. XI. Sec. 2, p. 523 
PRACTICAL 

Knowledge Desired, B. L., Art. 
XV. Sec. 6, p. 567 
PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

C.. Art. VH. Sec. 2, Cl. 2, p. 
522 

PRESIDENTS OF U. S. HON¬ 
ORARY OFFICERS 
C., Art. VII, p. 521 
PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 
C., Art. Ill, p. 620 
PRINCIPLES 

Of Movement. See Handbooks 
PRINTING 

See Publication Dept. 
PROBLEMS 

How Approached. B. L.. Art. 
V, Sec. 2. p. 632 
PROFITS 

Of Supply Dept., How Used., 
B. L., Art. V, Sec. 4, Cl. 6, 
p. 537 
PROGRAMS 

See Boy Scouts of America 
PROPERTY 

Care of Troop, B. L., Art. XI, 
Sec. 1, Cl. 5, p. 546 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
C., Art. XVI, p. 625 
PROTECTION 

Against. Unauthorized Use of 
the Name, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 
4, Cl. 6. p. 537 

Of Badges and Insignia, B. L., 
Art. VII, Sec. 1. p. 542 
Of Uniforms, B. L., Art. IX, 
Sec. 2, p. 544 

PROVISIONAL COUNCILS 
B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 2, p. 
548 
PROXY 

Voting by, C., Art. VIII, p. 622 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
B. L., Art. V, Sec. 4, Cl. 6, p. 
535 

PUBLICATIONS 
See also Editorial Board 
Responsibility for, B. L., Art. 

V, Sec. 4, Cl. 6, p. 635 
Supervisor of. B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4, Cl. 6, p. 636 

B. L., Art. IV, Sec. Cl. 7, 
p. 631 

PUBLIC FUNCTIONS 
Scout Participation in. B. L., 
Art. XVI, Sec. 8, pp. 658-559 
PURPOSE 

C. , Art. II, p. 619 
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PURPOSE—Continued 
Of Local Councils, B. L., Art. 
XI, Sec. 2. Cl. 1. p. 647 
QUALIFICATIONS 

For Membership on Commis¬ 
sions, C., Art. XII, p. 624 
For Members of Executive 
Board, p. 618 

For Members of National Court 
of Honor. B. L.. Art. XIV. 
Sec. 1, p. 666 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
B. L., Art. XIV, S=c. 7, p. 656 
QUORUM OF EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 

p. 618 „ 

Of Executive Committee, B. L., 
Art XIV, Sec. 8, p. 656 
RECORDS 

Of National Council Meetings, 
B. L. f Art. I. Sec. 3, Cl. 4, 
p. 636 

Keeping of, B. L., Art. XIV, 
Sec. 6, p. 556 

REGIONAL COMMITTEES 
B. L.. Art. XI, Sec. 3, Cl. 2, p. 
661 

Regional Districts, B. L., Art. 

XI. Sec. 3, CL 1, P. 551 
Regional Organization, B. L., 
Art. XI, Sec. 3, p. 551 
Regional Committees, Meetings, 
B. L.. Art XI, Sec. 3, Cl. 5, 
p. 551 

Regional Committees, Duties, 
B. L.. Art. XI. Sec. 3, Cl. 6, 
p. 651 

Regional Committees, Executive 
Committee Duties, B. L., Art. 
XI, Sec. 3, Cl. 4, p. 651 
REGISTRATION 

B. L.. Art. XIII, Sec. 1, p. 554 
Fees to National Council, An¬ 
nual, B. L., Art. XIII, Sec. 3, 
p. 553 

REGULATIONS 

For Camps, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 
4, Cl. 4, pp. 534-535 
RELATIONS WITH OTHER OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS 

Committee on, B. L., Art. IV, 
Sec. 1 (9), p. 530 

B. L.. Art. IV. Sec. 2, Cl. 9, 
p. 531 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
Scout Participation, in C., Art. 
Ill, p. 520 

RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN BOY 
TRAINING 

C. , Art. Ill, p. 520 
RENEWAL 

Of Charters. See Field Dept. 
Of Local Council Charters, B. 
L., Art. XI. Sec. 2. Cl. 4, p. 
548 

Of Troop Charters, B. L., Art. 
XI. Sec. 1. Cl. 3. p. 646 


REPORTS 

From Commissioners. See Field 
Dept. 

Of Departments, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 3, p. 532 

To National Council, Annual, B. 
L.. Art. XI. Sec. 2. Cl. 10, 
p. 550 

REPRESENTATION 

In Local Councils, B. L., Art. 

XI, Sec. 1, Cl. 6, p. 547 
In Local Councils, B. L., Art. 
XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 8, p. 549 
REQUIREMENTS 

For Active, Associate Pioneer 
and Veteran Scouts. B. L., 
Art. X, p. 545 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Fixing of. B. L.. Art. V, Sec. 1, 
p. 532 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Of Local Councils, C., Art., XI, 
Sec. 3, p. 523 
REVIEW 

Of Previous Tests, E. L., Art. 
XV. Sec. 6. p. 557 
RIGHT TO REPEAL 

Act of Incorporation, p. 519 
SALUTE 

The Scout. B. L., Art. VIII, Sec. 

2, p. 543 
SCOPE 

Of Movement. See Handbooks 
SCOUT 

Active. B. L.. Art. X, Sec. 2, 
p. 545 

Associate. B. L.. Art. X, Sec. 

3, p. 545 

Bands. B. L.. Art. XVI. Sec. 

4, p. 559 

Commissioners, B. L., Art. XII, 
Sees. 4-10, pp. 553-554 
Eagle, B. L., Art. VI, Sec. 9, p. 
542 

Executive (Bulletin), Art. V, 
Sec. 4, Cl. 6, p. 536 
Executives, B. L., Art. XII, 
Secs. 7-8, pp. 553-554 
First Class, Qualifications. B. 

L., Art. VI. Sec. 5. p. 540 
First Class Tests. B. L.. Art. 

XV. Sec. 4, p. 557 
Handclasp, B. L.. Art. VIII, 
Sec. 3, p. 543 

Life, B. L., Art. VI. Sec. 7, p. 
542 

Oath, B. L., Art. VI, Sec. 2, 
p. 538 

Pioneer, B. L., Art. X, Sec. 4, 
p. 545 

Second Class, Qualifications, B. 

L., Art. VI, Sec. 4, pp. 539-540 
Second Class, Tests, B. L., Art. 

XV, Sec. 3. p. 557 
Sign, B. L., Art. VIII, Sec. 1, 
p. 543 

Star, B. L.. Art. VI, Sec. 8. p. 
542 
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SCOUT—Continued 
Supplies 

Committee on. B. L., Art. IV, 
Sec. 1 (11), p. 530 
B. L.. Art. IV. Sec. 2. Cl. 
11, p. 631 

Department of, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4. Cl. 6. p. 537 
Tenderfoot, Qualifications, B. 

L., Art. VI. Sec. 3. p. 639 
Tenderfoot Tests. B. L.. Art. 

XV, Sec. 2, p. 666 

Tests. B. L.. Art. XV. p. 656 
Veteran, B. L., Art. X, Sec. 5, 
p. 545 

SCOUTCRAFT 

See Purpose, C., Art. II, p. 519 
SCOUTING 

The Official Bulletin, B. L., Art. 
V, Sec. 4, Cl. 6, p. 636 
SCOUTLEADERS 
Correspondence, Courses for, 
B. L.. Art. V. Sec. 4. Cl. 2, 
p. 534 

SCOUTMASTERS 

Leadership in Conferences, B. 
L.. Art. V. Sec. 4, Cl. 2, p. 
534 

Means of Training, B. L., Art. 

XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 10, p. 660 
Qualifications, B. L., Art. XII, 
Sec. 2, p. 662 

Selection of, B. L., Art. XI, 
Sec. 1. Cl. 6*. p. 646 
SCOUT OATH, THE 
. B. L., Art. VI, Sec. 2, p. 638 
Recommitment to. B. L.. Art. 

XVI, Sec. 4, p. 569 
SCOUTS 

Classes of, B. L., Art. X, p. 546 
SEAL 

B. L., Art. XVm, p. 660 
SEA SCOUT DEPT. 

B. L.. Art. V, Sec. 4, Cl. 6, p. 
635 

SECOND CLASS SCOUT 
See Scout 

SECOND CLASS COUNCILS 
See Councils 

SECOND CLASS TESTS 
See Tests 

SELF RELIANCE 
See Purpose, C., Art. II, p. 519 
SIGN, SALUTE AND HAND¬ 
CLASP 

B. L., Art. VIII. p. 643 
SOLICITING 

Restrictions Against. C.. Art. 

XV, Sec. 2. p. 624 
B. L.. Art. XVI, Sec. 2. Cl. 1. 
p. 658 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
B. L., Art. IV, Sec. 3, p. 631 
SPECIAL NATIONAL FIELD 
SCOUT COMMISSIONERS 
B. L.. Art. XII, Sec. 10. p. 554 
STAGE 

Professional Appearance on, 
B. L., Art. IX, Sec. 4, p. 545 
STAR SCOUT 
See Scout 


STATE ORGANIZATION 
Not Permitted, C., Art. XI, Sec. 

3, p. 623 
STATISTICS 

Material for, C.. Art. XV, p. 
525 
STOCK 

Certificates of, p. 618 
SUB-COMMITTEE OF EXECU¬ 
TIVE BOARD 

B. L.. Art. IV, Sec. 3, Cl. 1, 
p. 530 
SUE 

Power to, and Be Sued, p. 618 
SUGGESTIONS 

For Improvement, B. L., Art. 
V, Sec. 2, p. 632 
SUPERVISION 

Of Camp, B. L., Art. V, Sec. 

4, Cl. 4, pp. 534-535 

Of Scout Activities, B. L., Art. 
XI, Sec. 2, Cl. 10, p. 650 
SUPPLIES 

Committee of Scout, B. L., Art. 

IV, Sec. 2, Cl. 11, p. 631 
Dept, of Scout, B. L., Art. V, 
Sec. 4. Cl. 7. p. 637 
TAG DAYS 

Participation in, B. L., Art. 
XVI, Sec. 2, p. 658 
TENDERFOOT 
See Scout 
TESTS 
See Scout 
TRAINING 

For Leadership, Development of 
B. L., Art. V. Sec. 4, Cl. 2. 
p. 534 

TREASURER 

Election and Duties, B. L., Art. 
Ill, Sec. 4, p. 628 
TROOP 

Charters, B. L., Art. XI, Sec. 1, 
Cl. 6, p. 646 

Dues, B. L.. Art. XIII, p. 554 
Organization, C., B. L., Art. XI, 
Sec. 1. Cl. 1-2, p. 623 
UNIFORM ACTION 
See Federation 
UNIFORMS AND BADGES 
By Whom Used, C., Art. XIV, 
p. 524 

UNIFORMS 

Description, B. L., Art. IX, Sec. 

1, pp. 543-644 

Distribution, B. L., Art. IX, Sec. 
3, p. 544 

Protection, B. L., Art. IX, Sec. 

2, p. 644 

When to Use, B. L., Art. IX, 
Sec. 4, p. 644 

VACANCIES IN NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

Power to Fill, C., Art. VII, CL 
6, p. 522 

VETERAN SCOUT 
See Scout 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Election and Duties, B. L„ Art. 
Ill, Sec. 2. p. 628 
VOLUNTEERS 
See Leadership 
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APPENDIX B 

SCOUTMASTER TRAINING IN ENGLAND 

from “Scoutmastership” 

by Robert Baden-Powell. 


List of Subjects for Study. 


I. Boy Training and the need 
of it. 


II. Character Training. 


III. Physical Health and Devel¬ 
opment. 


IV. Self-Improvement for 
making a Career. 


V. Service for Others. (Chiv¬ 
alry and self-sacrifice 
the basis of Religion.) 


See Preface and Chapter X. 
Scouting for Boys* Hints on How 
to start a Troop. See also The 
Wolf Cub Handbook, and The 
Rover pamphlet. 

The Scout Law, Woodcraft, 
Camping, Chivalry, Happiness 
and Enjoyment of Life. Obser¬ 
vation, Scouting Games, Sea¬ 
manship. 

Physical Exercises and Rea¬ 
sons for each. Health-giving 
Habits, Games, Sanitation, Pre¬ 
vention of Disease, Temperance 
and Continence, Smoking, Self- 
Control. 

Handicrafts, Work for Bad¬ 
ges, Thrift, Citizenship. Dan¬ 
gers of Drink, Gambling, Im¬ 
purity. 

Helpfulness, First Aid, Acci¬ 
dents, Life Saving, Fire Brigade, 
Missioners, Patriotism. 


PROGRAM FOR STUDY PATROL 
Subject I.—How to Train the Boy. 


Subject 

1st Week.—Present 

Council Education. 


2nd Week.—Public School Life. 


3rd Week.—Environment. 


Study and Practice 

Visit Primary and Secondary 
Schools. Watch methods of 
teaching. 

Visit Technical Schools. 

Visit Evening Continuation 
Schools. 

Visit a Training Ship. 

Visit one of the great Public 
Schools, and watch the me¬ 
thod of study, the organiza¬ 
tion of games and athletics, 
the voluntary intelligence 
training by debating socie¬ 
ties, laboratories, etc., fagg¬ 
ing. 

Visit the slums. 

Study the home life and environ¬ 
ment of boys outside the 
school; the attractions, e. 
., cinema, football, cheap 
terature, etc. How to 
counteract or to utilize these. 


County 
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4th Week.—Administrative Die- Visit, if possible. Scout Head- 
cipline. quarters to see how the 

Movement is administered. 
Also the administration of¬ 
fices of any big organization 
—look into its discipline, 
routine and methods. 

Week-end. If possible, camp with a Patrol 

or Troop of boys. Study 
each boy in turn. Find his 
individual bent and all about 
his environment. Plan to 
yourself how to develop the 
good in these or what to sub¬ 
stitute in order to drive out 
the bad in them. 

PROGRAM FOR STUDY PATROL 
Subject II.—Character Training. 

Principles Instruction in Details 

1st Week.—Scout Promise and Ceremony of enrolling a Scout. 
Law. Practical examples of teach¬ 

ing and impressing the Scout 
Law. 

2nd Week.—Map Reading. Na- Finding way by map. Noticing 
ture Study. Observation landmarks. Estimating 

and deduction. heights and distances. 

Tracking. 

3rd Week.—Educational value of Camp pitching. Camp games, 

camping. 

4th Week.—Gamp management. Signalling. Signal fires. Des- 

catering, financing, and dis- patch running. Whistle 

cipline. calls. 

Week-End Camp.—Tramp out, finding way by map. Noticing 

landmarks, pitch tent, cook food, salute flag, camp prayers. Practise 

instruction learned during previous four weeks. 

PROGRAM FOR STUDY PATROL 
Subject III.—Physical Health. 

Subject Study and Practice. 

1st Week.—Self-Control. Food-gluttony, its reasons and 

fa) Temperance. results. Evils of drink, 

(b) Continence. smoking, gambling, etc. 

How they start, what they 
lead to, how to prevent in¬ 
continence, how it starts, its 
bad effects, ways of over¬ 
coming it. How to advise 
boys. 

Games and Practices,— 

Walk the plank. Rifle shoot¬ 
ing. Mid-day rest for grow¬ 
ing boys. 

2nd Week.—Physical Develop- COURSE OF ANATOMY, 

ment. The six physical exercises for 

Scouts, their reasons and 
correct practice. 

Practice and make records of 
Scout's pace for H mile, 100 
yards running, high jump, 
throwing cricket ball, as 
standard tests for Scouts. 

How to weigh and measure boys. 
Scout drill. Quarter-staff 
play with staves. Boxing. 
Wrestling. "Spotty face” 
for eyes. Testing for colour¬ 
blindness. Sense of smell. 
Blindfold training in locat¬ 
ing one-self, etc. 
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3rd Week.—Personal Health. 


4th Week.—Hygiene and Sanita¬ 
tion. 


Week-end Camp. 


FRESH AIR* ANATOMICAL 
VALUE OF OXYGEN. 

Deep breathing and how to teach 
it correctly. Fidgetiness a 
sign of growth. Correct 
amount of exercise, sleep, 
and food for boy. 

Internal organs and their work¬ 
ing. 

Food values. 

Practise cooldngi Also above ex¬ 
ercises. 

Jiu-jitsu. 

Ventilation and light, reasons 
and methods. 

Microbes, what they are, how 
conveyed. (Convey disease 
to teeth, etc.) 

Bath or dry rub. Cleanliness of 
hands, nails, etc. 

Care of teeth, eyes, nose-breath¬ 
ing. Practise missioner’s 
work. 

Practise the chief items of above 
and camp games tending to 
health and physical develop¬ 
ment, such as rowing, paper- 
chase, athletic sports, bas¬ 
ket-ball, baseball, foot-ball, 
cleanliness in tents. 

Cleanliness in cooking arrange¬ 
ments, refuse pits, latrines, 
etc. 

Practise wholesome camp cook¬ 
ery. Camp hospital. Dry¬ 
ing frames for wet clothes, 
etc. 


PROGRAM FOR STUDY PATROL 
Subject IV.—“Making a Career.** 


Theoretical Aim 
5th Week.—Ready Obedience. 

Using wits and hands. 

6th Week.—Good temper. 

Cheeriness. Keenness. 


7th Week.—Pioneering leading 
to hobbies. Resourceful¬ 
ness. 


8th Week.—Hobbies leading to 
handicrafts. Exhibitions of 
articles made by Scouts. 


Instruction in Detail 
Trek cart drill. Fire drill. Boat 
drill (rowing and sailing). 
Football and other team games 
(e. g. whale hunting), in¬ 
volving good temper, disci¬ 
pline, patience, sticking to 
the rules and playing for 
one’s side and not for oneself. 
Use of axe. Camp expedients. 
Camp loom. Model bridge 
building. Real bridgebuild¬ 
ing. Improvising bridges, 
huts, tools, etc., out of ma¬ 
terials available on the spot. 
Working up for Badge. Exami¬ 
nation in the different crafts 
and trades in Technical or 
Evening Schools. How to 
apprentice boys. Use of La¬ 
bour Bureaus and Employ¬ 
ment Agencies. Conditions 
of service in Civil, Naval, Mil¬ 
itary and Post Office, etc. 


Week-End Camps. 

A trek cart to carry equipment. Cut your own wood for fires. 
Make your own bed with camp loom and other camp expedients* 
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PROGRAM FOR STUDY PATROL 


Subject V.—Service to Others. 


Subject 

1st Week.—REVERENCE. 

Duty to God and neighbour. 
Duty to King and Country. 


2nd Week.—SERVICE FOR 

OTHERS. 

Helpfulness. 

Chivalry. 


Study and Practice 

Practice good turns. 

Church parade—how arranged 
and carried out in camp. 

“Scouts' Own." 

Nature study by observation— 
walks, or visits to museums, 
including plants, birds, ani¬ 
mals, reptiles. 

Star study. 

Special police duty. 

Marksmanship for protection of 
women and children. 

Training for Missioner's Badge 
in first-aid, nursing, sanita¬ 
tion, diet, and other details. 

Training for Pathfinder's Badge. 

Practice of Missioner'i Service. 


3rd Week.—SERVICE FOR 
OTHERS. 


4th Week.—UNSELFISHNESS. 
Fair play. 

Justice. 


Week-end Camp. 


Individual preparedness; also or¬ 
ganisation of Troops in Pa¬ 
trols for different duties con¬ 
nected with accidents, e. g. 
holding back crowd, bringing 
help, rescuing, applying first 
aid, ambulance work, etc., 
for such accidents as fire, 
drowning, runaway horses, 
suicides, wrecks, panics, gas 
poisoning, electric shock, 
aeroplane fall, etc. 

Practice with rocket apparatus, 
fire-escape, hose, runaway 
horse, saving life in water, 
on railway, etc. 

Further practice of foregoing. 

Games involving fairness and 
adherence to rules. 

(Losers to applaud winners.) 

Patrol leaders' Conferences. 

Debating society; and 

Trial by jury to insure hearing 
both sides and then making 
up minds with fairness. 

On Saturday further practice of 
third and fourth weeks as 
above. 

On Sunday practice of first and 
second weeks as above. 


AN EXAMPLE OF A WEEK-END TRAINING CAMP (HELD IN 1914) 
This series of week-end camps is being held, partly to encourage 
Scoutmasters in running their Troops on the Patrol system, partly to 
enable them to exchange ideas, and therefore to put new life into their 
Troops, but chiefly to establish study Patrols, as suggested by the Chief 
Scout. It will be noticed that each camp is based on some part of 
Scouting for Boys, and also on one of the articles by the Chief for train¬ 
ing Scoutmasters. 

Dates. 

The dates for the Camp will be— 

May 16th and 17th. June 27th and 28th. 

July 11th and 12th. July 18th and 19th. 

Duration. 

Camp will be open at 2 p. m. on Saturday and be struck at 10 
m. on Monday. 

Patrols will be able to leave on Sunday night, if desirous. 
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Routine. 

On Saturday afternoon there will be practical work, and in the 
evening there will be practical work followed by a Camp-fire yarn. 

On Sunday morning there will be a flag-post parade and service. 
On Sunday afternoon there will be addresses on the Saturday's work— 
treating rather of the moral aspect—followed by practical displays on 
those points on which Scoutmasters have asked questions the previous 
night. On Sunday night there will be an open discussion on Scouting. 

Addresses. 

1st Sunday, “Character training." 

2nd Sunday, “Employment." 

3rd Sunday, “The body." 

4th Sunday, “Training the boys." 

Admission. 

Associations may send Patrols of five. As the Camp will be run 
entirely on the Patrol system, single Scoutmasters cannot be accepted. 
It is immaterial whether these Patrols or circles consist of Scout¬ 
masters, Assistant Scoutmasters, Instructors, or potential Officers. 
Associations may send as many Patrols as they wish. 
Applications to attend must be sent to the London Office, 
through Association Secretaries. 

GENERAL NOTES 
Place. 

This will be announced later, when it is more certain that the 
Scheme will be supported. It will be somewhere in or near London. 

Speakers, Etc. 

Each week-end will be run by a different man, as no one man is 
both competent and available to teach all the proposed subjects. The 
speakers will not be announced until 1 know the amount of support 1 
may expect. 

Smoking. 

No smoking will be allowed in Camp, except round the Camp¬ 
fire at night. Scouting for Boys pp. 193, 194. 

Drinks. 

No drinks will be allowed in Camp, except such as are made by 
the Patrols in Camp. Scouting for Boys, pp. 195, 196. 

Orders. 

All orders, as far as possible, will be given by whistle signals. 
Scouting for Boys, p. 82. 

Bugles will not be used. 

References. 

Before attending, every Scoutmaster should read up for— 

1st week-end—Scouting for Boys, Chaps. 2 and 5. Chief's article on 
“Character Training." 

2nd week-end—Scouting for Boys, Chap. 3, Yarns 8 and 9. Article, 
“Handicrafts." 

3rd week-end—Scouting for Boys, Chaps. 7 and 8. Article, “The 
responsibility for health." 

4th week-end—Scouting for Boys, Chap. 10. Article, “Service for 
others." 

PROGRAM 

1st Week-End.—Individual Character. 

3 P. M.—Circular rally. 

Enrolling a Scout. 

Tent pitching and camp planning. 
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5 P. M.—Tea in Patrol camps. 

6 P. M.—Map reading. 

Observation and deduction. 

Nature study in country and in town. 

7.30 P. M.—Camp-fire. 

Signal fires, followed by 

y«non *'‘Scout Law” and Patrol system. 

2nd Week-End.—Skill and Making A Career. 

3 P. M.—Circular rally. 

Bridge building. 

Knot tying. 

Pioneer work. 

5 P. M.—Tea in Patrol c amps. 

6 P. M.—Camp expedients. 

Cooking. 

7.30 P. M.—The rifle, and how to use it. 

Camp-fire. 

Lamp-signalling. 

Yarn on “Citizenship,” “Employment Agencies/* etc. 

3rd Week-End.—Physical Health. 

3 P. M.—Circular rally. 

Scout pace and drill. 

Physical exercises through games and recreational ac¬ 
tivities. 

5 P. M.—Tea in Patrol camps. 

6 P. M.—Anatomy. 

Punctuality—internal and external. 

Visual Training. 

7.30 P. M.—Sense of smell and touch. 

Causes of loss of them. 

Yarn » “How to teach boys continence, cleanliness, 
anatomy.” 

*th Week-End.—Service for Others. 

3 P. M.—Circular rally. 

Accidents. 

Life saving. 

5 P. M.—Tea in Patrol Camps. 

6 P. M.—First-aid in practice. 

7.30 P. M.—Nursing. 

Yarn, “How to Train a Troop.” 

Character. 

Let us consider a few of the qualities, moral and mental, that 
go to make character, and then see how we can get the boy to develop 
these for himself through Scouting. 


(See Pages 555-557) 



CHARACTER 




HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
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(f) En«rgy. Ambition. Health. Resourcefulness. Badges Camp resourcefulness, leading to pioneer 

Handicrafts. Cheeriness. King's ing. Pioneering, leading to handi 

Scout. crafts. Health exercises. (See Sub 

Sea Scout ject III.) Handicrafts. 


Training in England 
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Table H. 


Facts on Extension Work 


Adapted from 1919 Report 


Community, State 
and Council Name 


W'J 

D 0 

w u 

on 

•3 

is 


• . ■*. 

9 a bs 

ft. 2 JS ? 

II i\ 

26 18 

o E Sw 

£& V° 
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Class “A” (Metropolis) 
Over 1,000,000 
Manhattan, N. Y. 
Chicago, 111. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allegheny Co., Pa. 

Averages 


2,682,978 

2,547,201 

1,976,103 

1,735,514 

1,196,138 


C 214,638 4,793 
1 203,776 7,762 
C 158,088 4,591 
1 138,841 6,645 
C 95,691 5,184 


A 


58 

291 o 

4% 

5% 


5 22Mo 

3 14% 

4 23f4 
2 

1 12 


2,027,586.8 162,207 5,795 3.73 


12 


Class B (% Million) 

400,000-1,000,000 

Municipal Boston, Mass. 821,557 5 65,724 2,531 3% 10 

St. Louis, Mo. 799,470 8 63,957 2,386 3J1e 11 6% 

Cleveland, Ohio 696,333 4 55,706 2,374 4% 8 

Detroit, Mich. 654,555 6 52,364 2,303 4% 6 


Bronx, N. Y. 

599,215 

C 

47,937 

1,907 

391o 

9 

5% 

Baltimore, Md. 

595,474 

3 

47,637 

2,544 

s% 

2 

20% 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

557,143 

11 

44,571 

1,614 

3% 

12 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

488,129 

9 

39,050 

2,705 

691 o 

1 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

480,108 

7 

38,408 

1,359 

3H 

13 


San Francisco, Cal. 

473,888 

4 

37,911 

1,856 

491 o 

4 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

428,916 

9 

34,313 

1,499 

4 % 

7 

16% 

Newark, N. J. 

418,789 

1 

33,503 

1,676 

5 

3 


Gr. Providence, R. 1. 

415,100 26 

33,208 

1,528 

4 % 

5 


Averages 

571,436.6 


45,715 

2,022 

4.47 



Class C (% Million) 








125,000-400,000. 








Borough of Queens, N. 

Y. 379,396 

C 

30,351 

2,736 

9 

10 30% 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

379,787 

6 

30,334 

2,181 

7% 

19 

39% 

District of Columbia 

377,415 

10 

30,193 

2,222 

7% 

17 

66 Ho 

New Orleans, La. 

377,010 

1 

30,160 

1,001 

3Mo 45 


Seattle, Wash. 

369,745 

4 

29,579 

1,003 

3 H 

44 


Portland, Ore. 

328,232 

10 

26,258 

1,935 

7% 

18 

35% 

Kansas City, Mo. 

315,199 

5 

25,215 

1,553 

6Ho 26 


Jersey City, N. J. 

312,557 

1 

25,004 

1,010 

4 

39 

3Ho 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

284,122 

2 

22,729 

1,819 

8 

13 

5 

St. Paul, Minn. 

273,223 

8 

21,857 

996 

4% 

36 

1091o 

Denver, Colo. 

270,985 

3 

21,678 

1,306 

6 

27 

64% 

Rochester, N. Y. 

266,714 

2 

21,337 

1,228 

5% 

31 

12% 

Louisville, Ky.^ 

241,208 

2 

19,296 

571 

3 

46 


Columbus, Ohio 

220,135 

1 

17,610 

1,423 

S 

14 

49% 

Oakland, Cal. 

206,405 

1 

16,512 

592 

3 % 

43 

11% 

Toledo, Ohio 

203,012 

2 

16,240 

1,926 

li H 

3 

13Mo 

Atlanta, Ga. 

198,843 

3 

15,907 

675 

4 % 

38 

27Mo 

Montgomery, Pa. 

191,779 

C 

15,342 

1,568 

10% 

7 


Birmingham, Ala. 

189,716 

1 

15,117 

1,056 

691 o 22 

26 

Worcester, Mass. 

180,886 

7 

14,470 

629 

4% 

37 


Omaha, Neb. 

177,777 

1 

14,222 

1,071 

7% 

16 

6Ho 

Springfield, Mass. 

176,093 

10 

14,087 

1,205 

8% 

12 
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192 

548 

20. 

64. 

26. 

7. 

38.0 

Ye. 

12H 

4.4 

7.66 

318 

328 





20.0 

Yes 

m,o 

4.2 

8.25 

185 

430 


69. 

21.7 

4.3 

49.9 

Ye. 

21 H 

2.9 

4.31 

248 

261 


64.7 

35.5 

10.7 

10.7 

Yes 

19H 

2.4 

5.43 

223 

230 36.9 

47.6 

56.7 

16.3 

2.3 

39.8 

Ye. 


4.1 

9.46 

233 

349 


58.7 

22.2 

5.9 

21.3 



3.9 

7.02 


110 

324 



62.1 

27.0 

10.1 

15.6 



4.6 

7.49 

84 

335 

31.6 


32.3 

28.2 

24.7 

10.9 

Ye. 

45 

5.0 

5.52 

107 

293 

15.0 

17.7 


17.8 

2.1 

41.6 

Ye. 

9Mo 

4.0 

11.14 

96 

284 

27.5 

19.4 

23.3 

55.7 

12.9 

19.4 

Ye. 

22 Ho 

4.1 

6.93 

77 

314 


23.0 

68.4 

21.6 

6.6 

30.7 

Ye. 

33 H 

4.5 

6.35 

117 

234 







Ye. 

1991 o 

3.6 

2.35 

77 

345 



42.1 

11.0 

2.8 

64.5 

Ye. 142llo 

3.6 

9.87 

118 

180 

13.5 


68.4 

22.1 

9.4 

10.6 



3.4 

9.39 

55 

353 


42.5 

78.7 

26.4 

18.8 

7.0 

Ye. 

25 

4.3 

10.93 

70 

255 









5.0 

10.03 

65 

286 

25.1 



18.2 

17.8 

21.4 


23^ 

3.9 

9.85 

69 

249 

29.8 

56.6 

47.7 

20.9 

14.5 

40.9 

Ye. 

22H 

3.3 

3.14 

57 

271 

28.9 


69.1 

16.8 

8.8 

20.9 

No 

28 

4.04 

10.50 

85 

282 

22.8 

28.0 

62.0 

24.8 

10.6 

16.7 



4.09 

7.96 


101 

138 


00.8 

79.8 

14.0 

3.2 

48.0 

Ye. 

21 Ho 

4.6 

6.68 

86 

173 

12.0 







5.8 4 

' 7.65 

98 

169 


67.1 

71.6 

18.4 

7.2 

16.7 

Ye. 

17 H 

3.5 

6.14 

40 

376 


15.9 

67.5 

16.7 

10.3 

2.8 

Ye. 

23 Ho 

3.7 

8.76 

48 

368 

17.7 


50. 

09.5 

2.5 

45.6 


11 Ho 

3.0 

11.42 

85 

169 








12H 

3.6 

4.61 

63 

202 

26.5 


91.5 

16.0 

5.7 

4.9 

Ye. 

4.3 

7.03 

42 

309 


36.3 

76.8 

17.8 

2.8 

53.1 

No 

15 

3.3 

4.50 

62 

156 

13.5 

28.4 

51.5 

29.4 

10.2 

13.7 

Ye. 

10Ho 

4.2 

6.17 

43 

274 

19.6 

25.2 

71.6 

17.8 

2.4 

24.9 

Ye. 

413^ 

4.5 

7.87 

55 

207 

31.4 

63.7 

66.9 

23.7 

4.7 

32.4 

Ye. 

19K 

3.2 

12.29 

57 

217 

48.0 

58.7 

54.6 

29.6 

10.8 

12.0 

Ye. 

29 H 

3.6 

7.35 

32 

422 

80.0 

00.5 


30.1 

3.8 

95.1 

Ye. 

12 

1.7 

43.07 

57 

154 



82.4 

13.4 

4.1 

61.8 



3.6 

8.41 

23 

348 


82.0 



3.5 

7.3 

Ye. 

27*4 

4.1 

25.60 

65 

105 

31.4 

53.4 

52.8 

31.5 

20.9 


Yes 

15 

4.7 

12.98 

32 

294 

35.1 

51.0 

63.4 

29.6 

3.2 

28.1 

Ye. 

56K 

2.7 

16.70 

67 

122 









3.7 

4.48 

49 

179 

47.3 


52.0 

32.3 

3.7 

70.4 


31 

3.5 

11.98 

29 

287 



68.6 

20.9 

3.4 

52.4 

No 


3.2 

5.02 

46 

165 

22.9 

47.6 

49.5 

16.6 

4.0 

24.9 

Ye. 

16H 

3.1 

40.97 

48 

146 

29.0 

9.5 

68.2 

13.7 

6.7 

22.7 

No 

16H 

3.9 

1*.7S 
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Table H. (1919) Facts on Extension Work 


Community, State 
• and Council Name 



2 f o> jj 

COi 5 


11 o 5 |j« 

*■8 *1 s | 21 s 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

174,906 

8 

13,992 

771 

5H 

32 

22 

Scranton, Pa. 

170,827 

2 

13,666 

1,617 

11* 

2 

89« 

New Haven, Conn. 

166,835 

3 

13,346 

878 

6* 

24 

891o 

Spokane, Wash. 

160,656 

2 

12,852 

626 

4 H 

35 

Richmond, Va. 

158,702 

1 

12,696 

770 

6 

30 

10 

Memphis, Tenn. 

154,498 

7 

12,359 

761 

6Mo 

25 


Westchester Co., N. Y. 

151,593 

C 

12,127 

1,423 

UK 

4 


York Co., Pa. 

150,997 

C 

12,079 

839 

6910 

23 

32* 

Camden, N. J. 

146,777 

16 

11,742 

847 

7 * 

20 

lOMo 

Fall River, Mass. 

145,328 

7 

11,626 

443 

3 * 

41 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

143,226 

5 

11,458 

800 

7 

21 


Paterson, N. J. 

141,346 

2 

11,307 

994 

8* 

11 

li* 

New Bedford, Mass. 

133,899 

3 

10,711 

643 

6 

29 

24* 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

132,861 

1 

10,628 

527 

5 

34 


Reading, Pa. 

132,657 

17 

10,612 

822 

7* 

15 




Youngstown, Ohio 128,314 9 10,265 962 9* 9 84*o 

San Antonio, Tex. 128,215 1 10,257 611 6 28 34* 

Trenton, N. J. 127,376 12 10,190 1,068 10* 5 24* 

Cambridge, Mass. 127,366 2 10,189 380 3*o 42 

Averages 203,192.4 16,225 1,089 6.97 14}* 


Class “D” (100,000) 

75,000-125,000. 

Tacoma, Wash. 122,394 3 9,791 732 7* 18363*0 

Lowell, Mass. 122,366 4 9,789 398 4 35 

Houston, Tex. 120,878 2 9,670 853 8* 14 56* 

Chester Co., Pa. 119,082 C 9,526 924 9*o 11 

Akron, Ohio 116,306 11 9,304 1,471 15* 1*53*0 


Malden, Mass. 

110,127 

3 

8,810 

609 

6*o 

21 


Albany, N. Y. 

109,932 

6 

8,794 

871 

9*o 

10 

38* 

Suffolk Co., N. Y. 

109,682 

C 

8,774 

985 

11* 

5 


Schenectady, N. Y. 

109,674 

7 

8,773 

547 

6* 

25 

ii% 

Knox Co., Tenn. 

108,702 

C 

8,696 

561 

6* 

23 

28* 

Des Moines, Iowa 

107,078 

2 

8,566 

451 

5* 

28 


Nassau Co., N. Y. 

104,720 

C 

8,377 

937 

11* 

6 


Lynn, Mass. 

104,534 

1 

8,362 

411 

4*o 

31 


Wilmington, Del. 

104,264 

7 

8,341 

792 

9* 

12 

45% 

Monmouth Co., N. J. 

103,988 

C 

8,319 

926 

11* 

7 

10*10 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

103,066 

1 

8,245 

732 

8* 

13 

18* 

Boro, of Richmond, N. 

Y. 99,800 

c 

7,984 

408 

5Mo 

29 


Troy, N. Y. 

98,173 

3 

7,853 

292 

3*o 

36 


Water bury, Conn. 

97,751 

5 

7,820 

607 

7* 

17 


N. Hudson Council, N. 

J. 97,691 

5 

7,815 

799 

10* 

8 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

97,588 

1 

7,807 

558 

7*o 

19 

16* a 

Duluth, Minn. 

97,077 

1 

7,766 

358 

4H 

34 

18* 

Beaver Co., Pa. 

94,355 

C 

7,548 

372 

4*o 

32 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

94,267 

4 

7,541 

384 

5 

30 


Ulster Co., N. Y. 

94,212 

C 

7,536 

420 

5* 

27 
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C 

I 

1 

«* 

l 

e 


i* 

& 

c 

Sc 


Troops 
l v 1919 

i! 

il 

* u 

l 2 

e~ 

% * 

1 

If 

U 

D • 
c a 

0_z 

3 

3. 

sl 

Ji 

ft 

¥ 

f? 

§ 

u 

c 

:s 

o s*3 

Ij 

t*3 

£t 5 

>. of Pc 
to One 


lx 

n 

•8 

J<& 

* 

* 

<a] 

SI 

1 

if 

ii 


Z 

* 

SS 

£ 


£ 

H 

h 
£ • 

y O 

i* 

h 

33 

226 

46.6 

73.9 

84.0 

17.0 

2.2 

15.1 

Yes 

48 

3.3 

13.11 

40 

105 

18.5 

7.6 

27.8 

24.0 

5.9 

25.1 

Yes 

28H 

5.5 

7.14 

39 

190 

07.1 

5.5 

70.2 

27.3 

13.5 

16.2 

Yes 


3.5 

11.60 

25 

256 



94.6 

18.0 

5.7 

8.0 

Yes 

18H 

3.5 

14.28 

39 

206 

51.7 

43.7 

63.4 

29.3 

4.4 

7.4 

Yes 

29 1 j 

3.3 

8.70 

30 

203 


13.2 

96.8 


23.5 

52.4 

Yes 

\SH 

3.7 

15.51 

53 

113 






17.6 




9.79 

31 

179 

11.9 

47.3 

89.8 

29.2 

57.2 

13.3 

Yes 

53H 

3.9 

9.79 

36 

173 

5.4 

19.1 

69.5 

19.0 

3.5 

88.8 

Yes 

13<t, 

3.6 

4.74 

23 

328 

39.5 

20.3 

57.7 

27.9 

11.9 

16.5 

No 

27'io 

2.9 

11.06 

28 

179 



61.5 

11.0 

1.25 

18.5 

Yes 

8 *■ i o 

4.5 

7.67 

42 

142 

43.2 

51.5 

90.5 

14.8 

3.8 

27.7 


2SH 

3.8 

6.40 

23 

208 

40.0 

60.5 

73.5 

18.8 

6.8 

17.1 

No 

14'j 

3.18 

7.54 

24 

252 



73.4 

15.5 

11.2 


Yes 

18's 

2.9 

14.24 

35 

161 

54.7 

36.4 

66.9 

48.6 

8.5 



53 2 s 

3.3 

50.12 

47 

120 






9.2 



3.4 


27 

236 






45.8 


13 

11.12 

8.99 

66 

85 

18.4 

39.0 

61.7 

24.4 

13.8 


Yes 

18Mo 

2.9 

4.46 

37 

129 



72.7 

21.6 

33.6 

56.5 


40'i 

4.4 

19.26 

17 

309 

25.1 

99.5 




6.2 

Yes 

23 -3 10 

3.2 

34.26 

39 

133 

32.9 

68.3 

72.3 

TslT 

1.3 

3.14 

Yes 

44H 

3.2 

14.03 

24 

209 



54.1 

19.1 

8.6 




3.5 

19.77 

45 

119 



74.0 

18.8 

8.5 


No 

18H 

3.4 

5.46 

19 

335 









2.8 


44 


26.1 

38.0 

69.3 

21.3 

6.6 

14.3 



3.4 

11.39 

27 

167 

15.5 

76.6 

67.3 

10.6 

1.09 

19.3 

Yes 

29 H 

4.5 

5.45 

17 

307 

94.2 

51.5 

66.8 

22.3 

7.5 

19.0 

Yes 

4 

1.5 

12.73 

34 

141 

7.8 

30.9 

34.5 

29.3 

14.6 

15.2 

No 


3.8 

3.67 

40 

128 

18.2 

59.3 

38.7 

22.9 

10.8 

13.2 

Yes 


3.6 

10.05 

65 

79 

24.3 

28.8 

80.6 

15.6 

11.2 

14.2 

Yes 

76 H 

3.5 

8.41 

26 

■”180* 









3.2 

~ 5.45 

36 

126 

14.8 

43.8 

58.4 

25.0 

4.3 


Yes 

IS H 

3.8 

8.41 

46 

111 

5.0 

66.0 

91.3 

35.5 

5.0 

19.7 

Yes 


2.1 

4.95 

24 

200 

48.0 

6.0 

45.0 

36.1 

6.9 

19.4 

Yes 


2.7 

8.70 

30 

193 

32.0 

67.7 

53.3 

47.7 

25.1 

5.39 

Yes 

57 H 

2.23 

18.16 

22 

237 

42.5 

33.4 

98.2 

11.9 

4.0 

12.9 

Yes 

23^0 

3.1 

13.06 

47 

111 

28.7 

35.0 

83.0 

27.8 

4.1 

55.1 

Yes 


2.7 

10.72 

18 

254 









2.9 


30 

131 



69.1 

14.5 

11.1 

22.0 

Yes 


3.7 

11.06 

39 

112 

33.7 

37.9 

83.0 

19.4 

2.7 

71.2 

Yes 

11^ 

3.5 

6.65 

32 

140 

24.8 

40.0 

52.8 

30.0 

1.7 

7.7 

Yes 

"22 H 

3.2 

13.66 

16 

244 

21.5 

46.5 

88.7 

38.2 

19.3 

10.5 


37M 

3.04 

15.32 

14 

336 



93.0 

20.5 

3.4 


Yes 


2.3 

4.99 

29 

161 

46.7 

29.3 

65.5 

21.2 

13.5 

11.2 

Yes 

26 H 

2.3 

9.71 

25 

122 





2.3 

19.9 

No 


3.9 

6.19 

18 

174 

37.6 

44.8 

35.8 

36.7 

25.2 


No 

31 H 

4.7 

16.12 

16 

271 


29.3 

82.1 

15.6 

5.8 


Yes 

22 H 

3.6 

26.23 

15 

253 

41.1 

13.4 

4.03 


10.4 

12.4 

No 

14H 

2.5 

6.91 

19 

35 

50.0 

88.5 

78.1 

19.2 

2.6 

64.0 

Yes 

34 

3.04 

26.04 

20 

11.1 

22.3 

64.7 

13.8 

45.2 

210.0 

No 


2.8 

6.8f 
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. 3 *j 

« 

• 

1. 

on 

1919 

s> - 
22 -8-S 

** 

is 

Community, State 

Sg S2 

c a g-g 
ofiQ .fa 

- ? 

A " 

3 m 

• «? w 0*3 

32 *i“|(2 

and Council Name 

a. 

i\ ° 

|o i 

E 

£ 

a 

No. of ava 
of Sco 

i 

n 

% of aval 
organise* 

Rating on 
boys or 
% of Gain 
Enrol lm 

1918 

Utica, N. Y. 

93,224 

3 

7,457 

533 

7 Mo 

20 

64 

Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

93,034 

C 

7,362 

491 

6H. 

22 


Norfolk, Co., Va. 

91,148 

1 

7,291 

264 

3 H 

37 

22 H 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

88,830 

1 

7,106 

459 

6H 

24 


St. Joseph, Mo. 

86,498 

1 

6,919 

186 

2Mo 

38 


Delaware Co., Pa. 

85,349 

c 

6,827 

833 

12H 

4 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

80,918 

4 

6,473 

810 

12X 

2 

lMo 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

79,638 

7 

6,371 

643 

10 

9 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 

78,014 

1 

6,241 

784 

12H 

3 

58Mo 

Erie, Pa. 

77,592 

2 

6,207 

512 

ex 

16 

53 Mo 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

77,312 

1 

6,184 

290 

4 H 

33 

Evansville, Ind. 

76,981 

1 

6,158 

375 

6 

26 


Passaic, N. J. 

75,478 

2 

6,038 

508 

SH 

15 

64 M 

Averages 

98,196.9 


7,853 

607 

7.69 


12 X 

Class “E” (50,000). 
35,000-75,000. 








Peoria, Ill. 

74,852 

2 

5,988 

450 

7V* 

34 

69H 

Wichita, Kans. 

73,597 

1 

5,887 

516 

sX 

25 

11 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

73,098 

7 

5,847 

615 

10H 

14 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

73,013 

3 

5,841 

505 

8 n 

28 

10H 

Bayonne, N. J. 

72,204 

1 

5,776 

372 

6H 

45120H0 

Lancaster, Pa. 

71,161 

10 

5,692 

923 

16H 

2 

455i 

South Bend, Ind. 

70,967 

1 

5,677 

40 

Mo 

sk 

74 


El Paso, Tex. 

69,189 

2 

5,535 

318 

55 

7Mo 

Brockton, Mass. 

69,152 

1 

5,532 

364 

6 H 

46 


Portland, Me. 

64,720 

1 

5,177 

212 

4Mo 

64 


Springfield, Ill. 

64,142 

2 

5,131 

188 

3M 

66 


San Diego, Cal. 

63,182 

7 

5,054 

525 

10H 

15 


Canton, Ohio 

62,566 

1 

5,005 

214 

4 X 

63 

24H 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

61,925 

2 

4,954 

311 

6X 

48 

New Britain, Conn. 

61,385 

3 

4,910 

143 

2Mo 

70 


Atlantic City, N. J. 

61,191 

2 

4,895 

232 

4X 

60 


Berkeley, Cal. 

First Middlesex Council 

60,427 

1 

4,834 

391 

8Mo 

32 

28 H 

Waltham, Mass. 

60,280 

4 

4,822 

325 

ex 

43 


Covington, Ky. 

59,776 

2 

4,782 

279 

5 H 

52 


Mobile, Ala. 

59,201 

1 

4,736 

124 

2H 

72 


Sioux City, Iowa 

58,907 

2 

4,712 

540 

nx 

12 

S4M 

Sheboygan Co., Wis. 

58,204 

C 

4,656 

321 

6Mo 

40 


Cumberland Co., N. J. 

58,045 

C 

4,643 

579 

12H 

8 


Flint, Mich. 

57,386 

1 

4,590 

669 

14H 

4 

35Mo 

Norumbega Council 





8X 



Newton, Mass. 

57,326 

3 

4,586 

393 

30 


Berrien Co., Mich. 

56,874 

C 

4,549 

314 

6Mo 

41 


Saginaw, Mich. 

56,469 

1 

4,517 

258 

5Mo 

56 

74M 

Champaign Co., Ill. 

54,900 

c 

4,392 

403 

9H 

21 


Pasadena, Calif. ^ 

54,395 

4 

4,351 

405 

9Mo 

20 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

54,183 

2 

4,334 

543 12H 

9 

ex 

Topeka, Kans. 

51,982 

4 

4,158 

402 

9^ 

18 


Grant County, Ind. 

51,426 

C 

4,114 

232 

5 H 

57 


Bay City, Mich. 

50,467 

3 

4,037 

358 

8X 

24 

ex 
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Under First Class Councils 


a£ 5 

IS i 

u,n 
0 


a 



: 

* 

u 


n 


^ co 




5 

IS 

“•ex 

*o 


Vo 

u 


u 

0 * 

it 

Zss 


11 

3“ 

o e 

:s 

£ • 


ii 

• t 


^ W & 

■s rs? 


o » 

■3 «1 


2 

9 

0 

u 

co 

£ 


Jf° 

i* 


1] 

l* 


22 

174 

38.2 

50.0 

81.8 

21.3 

6.3 

16.1 

Yes 

44 

4.2 

12.13 

25 

187 

5.7 

10.4 

66.1 

28.5 

3.9 

49.1 

No 


3.3 

11.98 

10 

345 



50.0 

20.0 

6.0 

37.7 

Yes 


3.0 


18 

193 

10.2 

34.1 

32.3 

60.7 

21.1 

5.8 

No 

son 

2.8 

10.76 

9 

465 









1.9 

8.44 

29 

102 









4.2 

6.47 

31 

99 



71.0 

30.8 

10.92 

2.7 

Yea 

54 

3.0 

9.61 

32 

123 

5.4 

16.7 


27.0 

3.8 

64.3 

Yes 

21 Mo 

2.9 

4.97 

23 

99 

13.5 

44.8 

24.6 

68.2 

21.1 

25.2 



4.6 

4.97 

17 

151 









4.1 

8.16 

13 

266 



84.4 

13.8 

4.4 




2.7 

17.53 

17 

205 

06.6 

34.8 

72.8 

46.6 

16.0 

18.7 

Yes 

26 M 

2.4 

13.33 

22 

148 

19.9 

72.4 

65.9 

28.7 

11.6 

11.5 

Yes 

2.6 

13.12 

26 

161 

23.7 

43.9 

66.7 

30.3 

9.8 

16.8 



3.1 

10.3 

22 

166 

14.4 


72.6 

49.3 

11.3 

30.0 

Yes 

35** 

2.7 

12.05 

21 

142 








2.8 

9.59 

30 

118 

23.8 

18.8 

74.6 

20.0 

2.7 

36.1 

No 

20^ 

2.7 

10.94 

23 

144 

32.9 

53.4 

65.3 

26.5 

8.3 

22.9 

Yes 

14H 

2.6 

8.81 

17 

194 

9.0 

84.9 

64.2 

29.5 

4.3 

93.0 

No 

35 M 

3.1 

11.46 

39 

77 

5.4 

26.3 

43.9 

34.6 

28.1 

18.8 

Yes 

111 

3.4 

5.33 

1 

1,774 



45.0 

35.0 

7.5 






17 

217 

7.8 

61.3 


25.1 

11.0 

13.4 

Yes 

SOX 

2.1 

18.40 

13 

iss 

3.5 

45.3 

76.3 

17.8 

4.6 

182.0 

Yes 

2.9 

11.87 

11 

305 



65.5 

23.1 

5.6 

70.6 

Yes 


2.2 

5.65 

8* 

341 









2.1 

9.02 

24 

120 

59.1 

25.1 


49.1 

8.0 

30.9 

Yes 

60M 

2.2 

10.92 

11 

292 








2.6 

20.91 

15 

199 

75.0 

57.5 

88.1 

24.4 

3.5 


Yes 

123* 

1.9 

30.06 

9 

429 



58.7 

20.9 

17.4 

5.7 

No 

20M 

1.4 

28.40 

9 

263 






10.0 

Yes 


2.4 

12.45 

19 

154 

16.7 



39.3 

17.9 

17.7 

Yes 


2.9 

23.14 

17 

185 








182* 



14 

214 

15.0 

18.9 

65.9 

31.1 

11.1 

4.3 

No 

21 X 

2.4 

10.97 

5 

477 

8.0 

40.0 

76.6 

32.2 

12.0 


Yes 


2.2 

23.13 

21 

109 

22.9 

61.8 





Yes 

24 H 

1.6 

49.19 

15 

181 

77.8 

54.4 

56.0 

21.4 

4.6 

26.7 

Yes 

4.09 

10.78 

21 

100 









1.8 

14.68 

33 

85 









2.5 


14 

145 

38.1 

43.7 

57.5 

30.5 

15.7 

8.3 

Yes 


3.2 

15.25 

15 

181 









2.3 

9.88 

13 

218 



73.2 

58.1 

31.0 

1.2 

Yes 

81 X 

2.9 


18 

136 



62.0 

21.8 

5.4 

31.0 

No 

2.2 

27.37 

17 

134 


45.1 





No 


2.5 

19.15 

19 

99 









3.5 

11.28 

24 

129 



93.5 

12.4 

3.7 

8.06 

Yes 


2.08 

11.79 

9 

221 


13.7 

92.6 

43.1 

12.9 

9.2 

No 

27% 

1.9 

15.28 

18 

140 

11.1 

24.5 

73.7 

19.2 

3.9 

23.8 

Yes 

35 H 

2.5 

15.11 
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Under First Class Councils 


No. of Troop* 

Dec. 31, 1919 

No. of Population 
to One Scout 

% of Scouts Dropped 
During 1919 

% of Scouts Added 
During 1919 

1 

* 

•S Sr 

j§ 

0 

% of Second Class 
Scouts 

% of First Class 
Scouts 

No. of Scouts per 
Merit Badge Scout 

Provides Scout Lead¬ 
ers Training Course 

% Scouts in Camp 

No. Scouts for each 
Scout Leader and 
Official 

Total per Scout 
Expenditure 

15 

148 28.0 

43.9 

64.8 

37.1 

8.8 

17.8 

No 

17 

3.05 

11.78 

30 

95 10.4 

17.0 

92.0 

15.6 

2.9 

129.2 

Yes 

20 Ho 

1.8 

12.06 

14 

135 


68.4 

27.3 

13.7 




3.7 


17 

102 

24.7 

83.9 

18.3 

4.9 

60.6 

Yes 

415* 

3.2 

8.60 

7 

306 








2.0 


10 

215 








1.3 

10.21 

20 

125 31.4 

72.2 

66.4 

24.6 

5.5 

31.5 

Yes 

34Ho 

2.7 

13.46 

5 

436 








1.4 

12.37 

30 

89 






Yes 

28H 

2.7 

5.62 

18 

144 


50.4 

19.3 

1.8 

36.1 

No 


7.7 

6.15 

10 

252 








1.6 

19.26 

8 

288 



29.5 

17.5 

26.6 



1.4 


15 

168 






Yes 

77 H 

2.4 

27.29 

9 

259 *34.1 

39.8 

71.7 

12.9 

02.3 

170.0 

Yes 


1.7 

13.79 

13 

168 17.2 

39.3 

64.1 

22.9 

7.2 

18.7 


23}t 

2.09 

29.93 

16 

135 14.8 

86.1 

51.9 

29.6 

4.7 

81.0 

Yes 

21 >io 

2.9 

15.51 

17 

108 

1.4 

47.5 

59.2 

21.1 

6.3 

Yes 

45! 8 

2.8 

16.69 

21 

99 



12.1 

2.7 

39.5 


35Mo 

3.0 

36.28 

7 

370 13.9 

59.1 

80.0 

29.5 

7.9 

23.0 

Yes 


1.6 

18.08 

9 

198 


65.1 

46.5 

3.7 


Yes 


1.78 

31.72 

8 

264 


52.2 

33.3 14.4 

9.3 


48M 

1.7 

18.86 

37 

61 39.3 

30.3 

42.6 

27.6 

10.5 

11.2 

Yes 

14H 

2.5 

16.92 

11 

145 








3.0 

12.24 

16 

142 41.5 

38.2 

77.5 

37.2 

.3 

13.1 

Yes 

35 M 

2.4 

20.84 

4 

359 


34.7 

41.7 

10.4 


Yes 


2.5 

21.81 

3 

686 


81.6 

16.6 

5.0 


Yes 



43.70 

14 

183 



16.5 

5.8 

111.5 

Yes 

40 Mo 

2.0 

22.22 

11 

205 



17.1 

5.0 


Yes 

50H 

2.3 

21.83 

7 

156 38.7 








3.5 

6.00 

18 

89 

61.9 

50.0 

27.8 

16.5 

8.03 

~Yes~ 

17? io 

2.1 

23.02 

13 

202 74.8 

87.7 


16.0 

4.4 

23.3 

Yes 

129* 

1.8 

34.09 

10 

184 


38.6 

13.8 

5.4 

2.02 

No 


1.4 

18.44 

10 

131 18.3 

45.6 

68:6 

9.1 

2.7 

94.6 

No 125 

3.05 

20.59 

13 

171 39.1 

99.0 

79.7 

27.6 

40.43 

107.5 

Yes 

52?<o 

1.9 

19.28 

4 

341 



18.5 

11.1 


Yes 


1.18 

9.81 

12 

122 33.4 

41.8 

62.5 

50.5 

14.0 

24.9 

Yes 

24 H 

1.4 

18.99 

8 

199 

91.2 

67.8 

22.4 

6.5 

45.7 

Yes 


2.6 

24.30 

6 

214 32.0 

58.0 

69.2 

.5 

16.9 





11.84 

9 

177 


83.7 

25.6 

11.3 

40.6 



1.8 


9 

173 42.4 

54.6 

35.6 

33.1 

28.2 

5.0 

No 

47 H 

1.4 

19.79 

18 

80 25.0 

28.4 

45.2 

42.9 

5.2 

18.3 

Yes 

20 H 

2.6 

9.51 

15 

161 35.1 

52.9 

70.0 

27.2 

9.0 

13.8 



2.3 

16.21 


12 

179 27.0 

96.4 






6 H 

2.08 

19.63 

12 

172 


80.9 

32.6 

9.0 

28.4 

No 

34 Mo 

1.9 

14.06 

12 

120 

63.2 







2.9 

1.92 

19 

71 


42.6 

42.1 

8.6 

13.5 

Yes 


2.7 

8.19 

16 

71 








2.2 

4.90 























586 Appendix C 

Table H. (1919) Facts on Extension Work 


Community, State 
and Council Name 


•Js 
D S 

>w JJ 

C 3 

? • 
« 3 

3 c 

o. • 

IV 


i: 

S2 

If 

of 


■L 

• I 

i: 

Ij 
0 < 
0 



Orange, N. J. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Ogden, Utah 

Tulsa, Okla. 

33,636 

33,136 

32,833 

34,643 

32,507 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2,690 

2,650 

2,626 

2,611 

2,600 

*242 9 70 

204 *7%o 75 
180 6% 83 

471 18 16 

309 11% 50 

28% o 
7% 

34% o 

Stamford, Conn. 

32,310 

2 

2,584 

389 

15Mo 27 

6% 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 

31,838 

1 

2,547 

167 

6% 

85 


Newark, Ohio 

31,711 

2 

2,536 

214 

8% 

73 


Moline, Ill. 

31,476 

3 

2,518 

255 

10% 

62 


Zanesville, Ohio 

31,320 

1 

2,505 

292 11% 

51 128% 

Madison, Wis. 

31,315 

1 

2,505 

182 

7% 

79 


Jackson, Miss. 

31,104 

1 

2,488 

37 

1 %. 

91 


Easton, Pa. 

30,854 

1 

2,468 

227 

9V? 

68 52% 

Blast Chicago, Ind. 

30,286 

1 

2,422 

83 

3% 

92 


Battlecreek, Mich. 

30,159 

1 

2,412 

326 

13% 

36 

2% 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


4 

2,402 

320 

13% 

39 

6 

Rock Island, Ill. 

29,452 

1 

2,356 

327 13% 

34 

9% 

Meriden, Conn. 

29,431 

1 

2,354 

236 

10 

63 


Evanston, Ill. 

29,163 

1 

2,344 

262 

11% 

53 35% 

Long Beach, Cal. 

29,163 

1 

2,333 

248 

10% 

57 


Muskegon, Mich. 

29,124 

2 

2,329 

mm 

14% 

mmrxrm 

Beaumont, Tex. 

28,851 

1 

2,308 

177 

7% 

76 


Barnstable Co., Mass. 

28,818 

C 

2,305 

236 

10% 

61 

18 

Elgin, Ill. 

28,562 

1 

2,284 

251 

11 

55 

19 

Clinton, Iowa 

27,678 

1 

2,214 

254 


54 58% 

West Suburban Co., Ill. 

27,663 

9 

2,213 

454 

20% 

13 


Hammond, Ind. 

27,344 

2 

2,187 

367 

16% 

23 


Plainfield, N. J. 

27,207 

2 

2,176 

329 J5Ho 28 

4% 

'Montclair, N. J. 

27,087 

1 

2,166 

238 

11 

56 


Shelby Co., Ind. 

27,027 

C 

2,162 

300 13% 

35 


New London, Conn. 

26,840 

4 

2,147 

275 

12% 

45 50% 

Medford, Masse 

26,681 

1 

2,134 

mum 

11% 

46 


Paducah, Ky. 

25,213 

2 

2,017 

299 

14% 

29 46% 

Burlington, Iowa 

25,144 

1 

2,011 

257 

12% 

41 

19 

Ottumwa, Iowa 

24,708 

1 

1,976 

249 

12% 

44 


Shamokin, Pa. 

24,674 

3 

1,973 

548 27% 

6 


Waukegan, Ill. 

24,662 

3 

1,972 

139 

7 

82 


Rome, N. Y. 

24,659 

2 

1,972 

314 

15%o 26 

6%o 

Central Union Co., N. J. 

24,218 

7 

1,937 

545 

28Mo 

5 


Sunbury-N’m’and, Pa. 

23,149 

6 

1,851 

433 

23% 

9 

B9H 

Mansfield, Ohio 

23,051 

1 

1,844 

56 

3 

93 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 

22,863 

1 

1,829 

88 

4% 

89 


Newport News, Va. 

22,622 

1 

1,809 

294 

16% 

22 

7%o 

Greensboro, N. C. 

22,171 

2 

1,773 

183 

10% o 60 


Yakima, Wash. 

22,058 

1 

1,764 

137 

7% 

74 


Kokomo, Ind. 

21,929 

1 

1,754 

134 

7% 

77 


Logan sport, Ind. 

21,338 

1 

1,707 

156 

9Mo 

69 


Nez Perce Co., Idaho 

21,742 

C 

1,739 

165 

9% 

m 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 

21,039 

1 

1,683 

95 

5% 

88 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

20,000 

1 

1,600 

154 

9 % 

65 133% 
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Under First Class Councils 


No. of Troops 
Doc. 31, 1919 

No. of Population 
to One Scout 

% of Scouts Dropped 
During 1919 

% of Scouts Added 
During 1919 

1 % of Tenderfoot 

Scouts 

% of Second Class 
Scouts 

% of First Class 
Scouts 

| No. of Scouts per 
Merit Badge Scout 

a 

a u 

1“ 

<81 

4? 

1g 

a. • 

% Scouts in Camp 

No. Scouts for each 
Scout Leader and 
Official 

** 

8 § 
mi 

ll 

i a 

12 

138 


41.1 

62.8 

21.0 

8.6 

16.1 

Yes 

93 Mo 

2.3 

1.82 

10 

162 

23.0 

55.0 

70.5 

20.0 

4.4 


Yes 

33 H 

2.4 

20.23 

6 

182 

47.0 

83.0 

66.6 

38.8 

16.1 

8.5 


35 Mo 

.3 

38.42 

18 

69 



71.3 

23.3 

4.2 


Yes 


3.4 

4.75 

IS 

105 



74.4 

15.8 

38.7 

17.1 

Yes 

29Mo 

2.4 

10.16 

18 

83 

45.1 

48.0 

80.2 

8.2 

1.2 

45.6 


54 Mo 

3.03 

12.57 

9 

190 



99.0 




Yes 


2.1 

11.67 

8 

148 



74.3 

17.2 

6.0 




1.4 

17.99 

14 

123 

14.3 

57.6 

83.5 

18.8 

1.5 

15.0 

Yes 


2.02 

21.59 

12 

107 

14.5 

54.0 

79.7 

10.2 

4.4 

24.3 

No 

48 M 

3.01 

9.09 

8 

172 









2.1 

7.11 

2 

840 



39.0 

75.0 

24.3 

6.1 




9.67 

8 

135 


22.0 

85.4 

13.2 

2.6 


No 

40% 

3.8 

63.50 

3 

364 



62.6 

18.0 

10.8 

16.6 

Yes 

36 

1.2 

13.42 

13 

92 

36.5 

43.8 

73.9 

18.7 

3.6 

54.3 

Yes 

23H 

2.4 

11.47 

17 

93 

67.1 

36.8 

48.7 

55.6 

62.8 

11.03 

Yes 

69M 

2.7 

7.67 

18 

90 

9.1 

79.5 

39.7 

58.1 

6.1 

32.7 

Yes 

31 H 

2.7 

1.400 

16 

124 


66.9 

70.7 

25.8 

2.1 

11.8 

Yes 

9 H 

1.7 

21.79 

10 

111 

26.2 

55.7 

36.2 

66.7 

5.7 

5.8 

Yes 

41 H 

1.8 

11.69 

11 

117 

16.9 

52.4 

54.4 

5.6 

6.0 

27.5 

No 


2.2 

11.69 

8 

87 

15.0 

52.7 

67.4 

18.0 

10.5 

15.8 

No 

31M 

3.6 

8.28 

7 

163 

3.3 

94.3 

74.5 

32.3 

5.6 


Yes 


2.1 

22.43 

17 

122 









1.7 

14.59 

17 

113 


35.8 

64.5 

42.6 

13.1 

2.94 

Yes 

44 M 

2.4 

15.70 

12 

108 


66.1 

68.9 

19.2 

10.2 

15.8 

Yes 

32M 

2.3 

16.97 

17 

60 








21 H 

4.3 

5.54 

IS 

74 

20.1 


74.9 

25.3 

57.2 

22.9 



2.7 

12.64 

14 

82 



66.6 

13.3 

8.5 

13.0 

No 

27Mo 

2.8 

17.66 

10 

113 









2.7 


13 

90 



30.0 

41.6 

30.0 

4.0 

Yes 


3.1 

9.08 

13 

97 

21.0 

58.9 

81.8 

16.0 

.7 

25.0 

Yes 

65 

2.3 

10.02 

12 

111 


60.8 

14.5 

8.3 

.4 

12.0 

No 

26 

2.06 

13.41 

14 

84 



78.9 

24.0 

8.0 

27.1 

Yes 
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Table H. (1919) Facts on Extension Work 


Community, State 
and Council Name 
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Texarkana, Ark. 

19,294 

1 

1,543 

187 

12 Ho 

48 

Port Huron, Mich. 

18,863 

1 

1,509 

140 

9% 

67 

Bakersfield, Cal. 

18,543 

2 

1,483 

144 

9Mo 64 

Pontiac, Mich. 

18,006 

1 

1,440 

179 

12 % 

47 46%o 

Corning, N. Y. 

17,676 

2 

1,414 

203 

14% 

33 24% 

Baton Rouge, La. 

17,544 

1 

1,403 

167 

HHo 49 18% 

Gary, Ind. 

17,325 

2 

1,386 

352 

25% 

8 21 % 

Miami, Fla. 

17,213 

4 

1,377 

236 

17Ho 19 90% 

Bucyrus, Ohio 

16,775 

3 

1,342 

193 

14% 

32 27% 

Irvington, N. J. 

16,710 

1 

1,336 

54 

4 

90 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 

16,560 

3 

1,324 

289 

21 % 

12 25Mo 

Shoshone Co., Idaho 

16,464 

C 

1,317 
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13% 

36 

Bristol, Conn. 

16,318 

1 

1,305 
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13% 

38112% 

Alexandria, La. 

16,232 

1 

1,298 

163 

12 H 

42 

Massillon, Ohio 

15,509 

1 

1,240 
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14% 

31 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

15,360 

1 

1,228 

12 

1 

94 

Independence, Kans. 

15,111 

1 

1,208 

128 10 % 

58 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

14,353 

1 

1,148 
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33% 

3 98 

West Orange, N. J. 

13,964 

1 

1,117 

75 

6 M 0 84 

Manitowoc, Wis. 

13,931 

1 

1,114 

66 

5%o 87 ' 


13,308 

1 
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92 

8 % 

72 

Pocatello, Idaho 

12,806 

1 

1,024 

90 

8 % 

71 

Ashland, Ky. 

12,195 

1 

975 

129 

13H 

37 

Kittanning-Fort City, Pa. 

12,054 

7 

964 

289 

30% 0 

4231HO 

Boulder, Colo. 

12,012 

1 

960 

148 

15% 

25 62% 

Johnson City, Tenn. 

11,885 

1 
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124 

13 

40 

Orange Mt. Council, N. J. 

11,866 

3 

949 

162 

17Mo 20 

Ardmore, Okla. 

10,963 

1 

877 

57 

6 % 

88 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

10,789 

1 

863 

161 

18% 

15 

Lakeland, Fla. 

10,000 

1 
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21 % 

11 

Grand Rapids, Wis. 

8,879 

4 

710 

193 

27% 

7 65 

Conewago Co., Hanover, Pa. 8,404 

2 

672 

126 

18% 

14 

•Port Arthur, Tex. 

7,663 

1 

613 

78 

12 Mo 

43 

Red Oak, Iowa 

5,601 

1 

448 

74 

16% 

21 

Prescott, Ariz. 

5,092 

1 

407 

67 

16% 

24 

Morris, Ill. 

4,563 

1 

'**365* 

26 

7 Ho 

80 

Oakmulgee, Okla. 

4,176 

1 

334 

78 

23% 

10 

Louistown, Mont. 

2,992 

1 

239 

119 

49% 

1 58% 

Bronxville, N. Y. 

2,240 

1 

179 

71 

39% 

2 

Averages 21,730.3 


1,725 

213 

13.51 

13% 

GRAND AVERAGES 
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Under First Class Councils 
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Re-prints from “The Scout Executive" 
THE JOB OF THE EXECUTIVE 

1. It is not dealing directly with the boys. The 
. Scout Executive is not a leader of boys but a 

leader of leaders of boys. He is not a troop 
leader but a troop committee leader. His con¬ 
tact with boys is through leaders. 

2. It is not carrying the entire responsibility of 
the council but rather seeing to it that the 
members of the council carry their responsibility. 

3. It is not passing criticism upon the indolence 
or failure of the volunteer workers but on the 
other hand it is the task of enthusing, inspir¬ 
ing, encouraging, and educating them to do 
their best. Their failure to do well is not pri¬ 
marily their failure but the failure of the Scout 
Executive to give statesmanlike leadership to 
them. 

In addition the job of the Executive is: 

4. To represent the Scout movement in the com¬ 
munity in which he is located. 

To interpret the Scouting program. 

To safeguard its tested and accepted principles 
and methods. 

To sustain friendly and co-operative relations 
to other agencies working for or with boys. 

To carefully study the needs of boys in his 
community and to present the facts in careful, 
sane, and discriminating fashion. 

To cultivate helpful relations to all institutions 
in the community, such as the churches, the 
schools, the industries. 

To sustain an advisory relation to such com¬ 
munity enterprises as Chambers of Commerce, 
Municipal Boards, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 
Such relations may be both direct or indirect. 
In the latter he would work through members 
of his council. 
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5. To be a friendly interpreter, exponent, and 
supporter of the plans and policies of the National 
Council and of its program. 

6. To submit annually a comprehensive program 
to the Local Council and when the program is 
adopted faithfully carry it out through the 
committees of the council and not attempt to 
do it alone. 

7. To assemble the council at least quarterly and 
the Executive Board at least monthly and have 
important things for them to discuss when 
they do meet. Meetings will have an agenda 
and data will be assembled bearing upon the 
subjects brought up for discussion. 

8. To prepare an adequate budget in co-operation 
with the finance committee and then stick to it 
and live within it. 

9. To have a careful and accurate system for 
keeping records permanently. 

10. To deal with all business matters with des¬ 
patch and courtesy. 

To be master of details and not be mastered by 
them. 

11. To discover, recruit, and train leaders and 
workers, a supreme function. 

12. To be fair and frank and friendly to his as¬ 
sociates. 

13. To conduct the affairs of Scouting with reason¬ 
able economy and always open to public scrutiny. 

14. To be neat in person and dress, clean in speech, 
unimpeachable in habits. Avoid glamor, the 
spectacular, and the superficial, and constantly 
display that dignity in manner and humility 
in spirit as becomes one who dares represent to 
the community its most precious human asset. 

Some job. It's big, worthwhile, happy, 
satisfying to the man who puts himself and 
all that is best in him into the task. 

It is not a job. It is a profession. 

It is not a position. It is a vocation. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE SCOUT 
EXECUTIVE 

What are the qualifications we should reasonably 
expect in an executive and which are requisite to the 
highest success in his calling or vocation? 

1st. Character. This is the fundamental require¬ 
ment. If a man fails at this point he fails at 
every other. The scout executive must be a 
man of unquestioned motives, of high ideals, 
of noble impulses. His life must ring true. 
His heart must be pure; his will strong. No 
man weak in character can stand before boys 
or think of being their champion. Goodness 
is the first essential. He must be a man whom 
men respect, whom parents trust, whom boys 
follow. 

2nd. Executive Ability. Simply goodness without 
force will not avail. He must know how to 
plan and after planning know how to exe¬ 
cute. No amount of good intentions will 
make up for failures in administration. He 
must be prompt, business-like, and thorough 
in prosecuting the tasks of his office. He 
must function. 

3rd. Personality. He must be neat in appearance. 
Careful, though not modish, in dress. He 
must be tactful, courteous, gentlemanly, 
open-minded, and whole-souled. He must be 
steady, not excitable, with the suggestion of 
reserve force. He must not take himself too 
seriously and on the other hand he must not 
lack definiteness. He must be free from 
peculiar mannerisms. He must possess good 
health; have a good physique. He should 
represent in his person the ideals of the 
Scout Movement. 

4th. Technical Ability. We place this qualifica¬ 
tion fourth. Some might suggest that it 
come first. Not so. Character, ability to 
execute, and personality are more important. 
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He can secure technical knowledge through 
application and training but no amount of 
training can give him the former. Technical 
knowledge of Scouting though fourth in im¬ 
portance is essential. The executive should 
be skilled in Scouting. He must know the 
program, be possessed by its ideals, enthusias¬ 
tic in its objectives, and expert in its details. 
He can then judge the work of his scoutmas¬ 
ters and others righteously, lead them to 
higher achievement soundly, and recognize 
merit justly. He will then be able to protect 
the Scout Program from deviation, recognize 
spurious substitutes and eliminate them, and 
direct the movement on safe and sane lines. 
He will thus be able to teach Scouting con¬ 
sistently. 

5th. Education. All other things being equal a 
scout executive should be well educated. We 
should insist in securing recruits that they 
have as a minimum, a high school education. 
Preferably, he should be a college graduate, 
or have its equivalent. The broader his train¬ 
ing the more permanent will be his identifica¬ 
tion with the Scout Movement, the wider will 
be his influence with men, the safer his counsel 
with boys, the larger his earning capacity. 
This is true in all professions. It will prove 
equally true of the scout executive. This 
profession must not lag behind the other pro¬ 
fessions in a knowledge of humanics or social 
welfare, in scholarship, in intellectual quality, 
or in culture. 

6th. Business Ability. The affairs of the council 
must have business-like attention. Records 
must be carefully kept and classified. The 
functions of the several committees systema¬ 
tized. Budgets must be scientifically ar¬ 
ranged, scrutinized, and definitized. The 
affairs of the council must be operated within 
the budgets. Plans must be worked out in 
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detail and bear the investigation of business 
scrutiny. The operations of the council must 
be sound, attention to all correspondence 
prompt, and bills paid with despatch. The 
council must rank with the best business con¬ 
cerns in the community in efficiency and in 
business integrity. 

7th. Social Vision. The scout executive must be 
community-minded. He must recognize the 
limitations of Scouting as well as its merits. 
He must co-operate with other agencies in the 
community. All reputable organizations 
which are at work with boys should have his 
sympathy and help. They should be con¬ 
sidered his allies and never his competitors. 
He must see the community as a whole and 
constantly study the forces of the community 
as they bear upon boys life. He must in the 
very nature of his work be the ardent sup¬ 
porter of church and home and school. He 
must be constructive in his criticisms and 
loyal in his support of them. He must be 
tolerant in his religious views, sensitive of 
their needs and aspirations, and co-operative 
in his relations to them. He must ever work 
for the integrity of the community. 

THE EXECUTIVE AND SALESMANSHIP 

, In these days we frequently use the expression 
‘‘Selling Scouting.” It isn't a good word in some 
respects. It sounds too commercial. But in a 
secular age like ours it has a distinctive meaning. 
It suggests getting people or institutions to really take 
''your commodity, the thing you have to offer, which 
in this instance is “Scouting.” In this respect the 
Scout Executive is a salesman. He seeks to have 
institutions organize troops. 

Now the best way to organize troops is to “sell” 
the idea to institutions and the best way to sell the 
idea is to send a salesman to the institution who will 
meet the members of the directing board of the 
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institution—whether it be a church or a school or 
other agency—face to face. He must sell the theory 
of Scouting, he must show how it works, he must 
tell what it costs in leadership, in money, in service. 
Then there will be an intelligent knowledge of what 
Scouting is, and too what it is not and where re¬ 
sponsibility for its management finally rests. 

Now, Scouting of this sort cannot be sold from a 
desk, from a central office alone. The salesman 
must go where his potential customers are. He must 
be a “go-getter.” He must face his constituency. 
He must plead his cause with them direct. 

What tendency is there for executives to be cor¬ 
respondence salesmen, to work by the indirect method 
of circularization, to utilize the mail order plan? 
How does an executive put in his time who has 
less than a dozen troops? Can an executive without 
becoming a super scoutmaster—really keep busy 
with less than 25 troops? Judged by the measure¬ 
ments of an efficient salesman, how many troops per 
executive ought there be? If the 400 executives each 
added one troop per week net, more than 20,000 
troops would be added to the Scout Movement in a 
single year which is more than double the present 
troop enrollment. What is troop salesmanship? If 
they sold but one troop per month net and these 
troops averaged 25 boys there would be added 
100,000 scouts in a year. Which yields the larger 
results selling troops from a desk remotely or selling 
them across a table directly? 

THE CULTURE OF THE SCOUT EXECUTIVE 
May, 1920 

The Executive must be a student; a student of his 
times, of his work, and of the world in which he lives. 
He must grow or go. He must read or go to seed. 
What are some things which will contribute to his 
intellectual growth and development: 

1. His Reading . He should read a good daily 
newspaper. The best his community affords. Thf 
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one that has the best editorials and the most accurate 
reports. Then one of the weekly news digests will be 
helpful like the “Literary Digest” or “The Outlook.” 
A good review of the best magazine articles should be 
consulted so as to be advised of the leading current 
articles. A good book review should likewise be con¬ 
sulted so that the best books will be called to his 
attention. He should have a personal budget for 
books so that he will not have to spare himself in the 
matter of purchasing books. A book a month if care¬ 
fully selected would prove a liberal education. His 
reading however must not be confined to current news 
and literature. He should have a knowledge of the 
great books that have stood the test of time. The 
Harvard Classics will provide a splendid series. The 
best fiction will prove interesting and cultural. Biog¬ 
raphy is most stimulating to higher living. History 
is informative. Sometimes it is inspiring to get well 
acquainted with an author by reading all of his works. 
Then when his anniversary is observed or when ar¬ 
ticles or reviews appear regarding him an interest is 
taken in the discussion. 

2. Study . It is well for the Executive to take 
up the special study of some subjects most basal to his 
work. Among these are biology, psychology, and 
sociology; also the study of Youth and Adolescence. 
Sometimes in addition to reading on these subjects 
the Executive may find it possible to take a short 
course in some subject at a college or university in 
his town. It is a wise plan occasionally for him to 
take up some one subject upon which he will specialize. 
It is highly stimulating and exceedingly worth while. 
Articles and manuscripts on business administration 
are very helpful and timely. 

3. Conferences and Summer Schools . These are 
exceedingly helpful and broadening. They bring him 
in contact with present day emphases in his work. 
They serve also as a corrective and as a measuring 
rod which enables him to judge the merits of his own 
service. They help solve his problems. They enlarge 
his vision. They deepen his interest. They confirm 
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him in his wise decisions. They hearten him in his 
profession. They develop fraternity and stimulate 
fellowship. He should attend a conference at least 
annually and a good training course at least biennially. 

4. Research. A very good plan is to undertake a 
given task occasionally and develop it intensively for 
the purpose of becoming thoroughly informed con¬ 
cerning it. This cultivates the accurate mind, the 
studious habit, the progressive spirit. * 

In addition to the foregoing should be added care¬ 
fully planned travel at home and abroad, study of 
music, good entertainment, the study of nature or 
some selected hobby, association with noble souls who 
think large thoughts, who love God, and are brothers 
to men. 

Culture is not an accident. Intellectual ability is 
not a gift. The mind is subject to law. We grow in¬ 
tellectually and broaden mentally only as we plan, 
and struggle and apply ourselves to intellectual 
pursuits. 

RELIGION—AND THE SCOUT EXECUTIVE 
Leslie R. Mathews 

Two Scout Executives were recently talking about 
a prominent local council official known to them both. 
One of them said, “I think he is afraid I will be too 
religious.” 

Isn't that a very significant statement? Are there 
not lots of Scout Officials, including some Scout 
Executives, who have felt just that way? In fact 
the writer, who has the honor to wear a Veteran Scout 
Badge, has until very recently had somewhat the 
same feeling in the matter. Perhaps, because he 
feels that there may be other Executives who are 
traveling the same road over which he has traveled 
and whose convictions might be strengthened, a 
word about his own experience might help. 

Is there a profession anywhere where the possibili¬ 
ties for disheartenment are greater than that of a 
Scout Executive dealing, as he does, entirely with 
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volunteer help? He is the dynamo that drives the 
whole machine; from him must come the energy,— 
the inspiration,—the ideals and the ideas for one of 
the largest volunteer organizations on earth today. 
Surely this is a responsibility to bear with pride. 
But just as surely his pride is riding for a fall if he is 
wholly sufficient unto himself for courage and help. 
There never was a machine made that worked per¬ 
fectly all the time, and the machine we call Scouting, 
no matter how good it may be, will at some time or 
other “act up.” Sometimes this process occurs 
oftener than others and the Executive who stands 
wholly in his own strength will surely “go dry.” Else 
why do we see so many men who say they are “stale”? 

Sometimes the responsibility of the position of 
Scout Executive is appalling. Here is your product— 
the boy. The Executive is alone responsible for 
that standard of Scouting which will, through all its 
ramifications, eventually work to turn out the very 
highest product possible. He cannot always carry 
this responsibility himself and there are phases of it 
that he cannot share with even the best and friendliest 
of his advisers. 

The very first statement in the National Constitu¬ 
tion is about God in the life of a boy,—Catholic, 
Protestant or Jew. In talking to Scoutmasters, I 
find myself making this statement with more whole¬ 
hearted earnestness and enthusiasm than any other 
statement I make—“Unless the Scoutmasters of this 
community have a real Spiritual background, they 
will not last.” Make a little survey of your Scout¬ 
masters, and see if that statement goes very far wrong. 
Mind you, this does not mean that Scoutmasters 
should be little amateur preachers. Deliver us all 
from that type! They creep in in spite of our best 
efforts to keep them out. But no Scoutmaster can 
withstand the discouragements of Scouting; the 
routine and monotony of it and the disapppintments 
of it, unless he feels that this plastic stuff, boyhood, 
has been placed in his hands so that he may work out 
the Great God's purpose, a better world, “Thy 
kingdom come.” 
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Another thing about the boy, although we deal 
but seldom with the boys directly; don’t forget, 
especially in smaller cities, that the boys know pretty 
well what the Scout Executive stands for. I have 
sometimes taken pride in making the statement that 
more boys know who I am than any other man in the 
city, unless it be the Superintendent of Schools. 
This undoubtedly is true of all Executives except in 
Metropolitan areas. Can we feel as proud to have 
them know what we are, as who we are? 

Has it not been justly said that Scout Executives 
of today have (or take) so little time to think? We 
are so busy doing the spectacular, or c ‘shooting 
trouble,” or building up big numbers that we do not 
have a chance to come into contact with the eternal 
verities. 

Two years ago I heard an Executive of a city many 
times larger than my own say that every morning, 
after reaching his office, he read his paper, a verse or 
two of good poetry, and a chapter from the New 
Testament. I secretly laughed at him then—I take 
my hat off to him now. He is a very modest fellow, 
and perhaps he was too embarrassed to say so, but 
I’ll venture that he asked for help for that day also. 

We might all do better Scouting if we, with conviction, 
did likewise. 

THE SCOUT EXECUTIVE IN COUNTY WORK 
November, 1920 

Charles Jones, Cumberland County, N. J. 

The Scout Executive who takes up County Work 
will, like his city co-worker, begin with a survey of his 
field for agencies through which he may get Scouting 
across. The first thing that he must face is that 
several bodies which are powerful in the city do not 
exist in the small town or village where much of his 
work has to be done. The town of 500 has no Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce, Knights of Colum¬ 
bus, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Y. M. H. A., Boys’ ^ 
Club, Community House, etc. However, some groups 
are always present and to these we shall refer briefly, 
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The importance of the Churches in small towns is 
very great, but their problem is difficult and some¬ 
times the pastor may not be in a position to take 
active part in Scouting. However, he is usually 
aware of the fact that, as a community worker, he 
cannot afford not to line up behind the movement 
and, if possible, identify it with his church and push 
it as a welfare work in his town. In our approach 
to the small church, we must not forget that we have 
much to offer. Our movement does hold boys and 
may be the means of renewing the life of a struggling 
church. In general, the county may best be reached 
as a whole through County Sunday School Conven¬ 
tions, Ministers’ Associations, Denominational Con¬ 
ferences, traveling clergymen, etc. It is always 
advisable to study local conditions to avoid friction 
where there is keen rivalry. In many towns, we 
cannot identify ourselves with any one denomination. 
Always, we must emphasize the broad tolerance 
which is the basis of the Twelfth Law of Scouting. 

The School in the country is not as powerful a 
friend as in the city. More and more the children are 
grouped in larger towns, and the country schools of 
the old days have been closed. Fewer and better are 
found today. This ought to make Scout Work easier. 
More boys are assembled, under better leaders and 
in bigger buildings. Dealing with the schools is easy. 
The County Superintendent is necessarily a trained 
man, familiar with boy psychology, in general, and 
our program, in particular. He should be on the 
County Council. Through him, the school boards 
and local principals can be reached. 

Next to the School and Church come some less 
universal'yet nationally known organizations. The 
Grange in some sections brings parents together, and, 
through them, the boys could be brought together. 
We need only mention the American Legion, with the 
comment that, the smaller the town, the bigger hero 
the service man is to the boys. By planning ahead 
a long time, the Chautauqua might be utilized. The 
Red Cross is undertaking a very extensive campaign 
of publicity, in combating disease, and has been most 
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helpful in our community in furnishing posters for 
Troop rooms, First Aid literature, and slides of 
various sorts. A very helpful agency is the Public 
Library. Even in small villages, there are people 
who gather around a shelf of books, and, wherever 
people in groups read or listen, there is a chance for 
Scouting. In many states, the State Library Associa¬ 
tion will help a Scout Troop maintain a library of its 
own. 

There are other national bodies that suggest them¬ 
selves. We must, in some kinds of communities, even 
small ones, expect to find strong Labor Unions which 
can and will help us, if they see that we do not oppose 
them. Depending upon the locality, various fraternal 
organizations are especially friendly and powerful. 

The County Executive must look carefully for 
purely local groups. The village volunteer fire 
department is sometimes a social club as well, with a 
live membership and community ideas. The local 
baseball team may keep its rooms open all winter as a 
clubhouse. The Friday Fishing Club, which started 
with a few friends years ago, is a very powerful ally 
in a certain town. The Camera Club is something 
more than a group of photographers. The Diamond 
Social Club does more than have a good time. 

Use Newspapers 

We have space for mention of but two more, both 
most important, the Woman’s Club, under one name 
or another, and the local newspaper. Get the 
Military bogy properly laid away, and the mothers 
will endorse anything for the boys. I know of one 
Troop which is practically kept alive by the Womans 
Club. As to the newspaper, to the small town, John 
Smith’s new tractor is as important as Article X. 

Get news about local boys and events, and the editor 
will boost the Scout idea among people who rely on his 
words. 

No argument is needed. The facts regarding our 
local and national work are sufficient to enlist the ^ 
support of any group. The organizations which 
exist in counties are not Rocks of Gibraltar and, in 
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approaching them, the Scout Executive should re¬ 
member that he has something to offer as well as to 
request. The Scout Movement may very well be an 
important aid to any of the above mentioned groups. 
In the county where I am at present, there are more 
Scouts than students in any of the High Schools. 
With all due modesty, our relations with other or¬ 
ganizations must not be too much tinged with doubt. 
We owe something to all community agencies, and 
we should line up with them in the spirit of entire 
friendliness in the effort to help our boys. 

As to the outline of my own policy in Cumberland 
County, I feel that the details of routine would be out 
of place here. In general, I believe that each field 
may best be handled by a different method. In 
Cumberland County, with about 60,000 population, 
three larger centers and about 25 smaller ones, 
covering about 800 square miles, the general policy 
may be stated in two terms, Publicity and Personal 
Salesmanship. 

We, in County Work, cannot expect to delegate 
to others much of the routine which is handled by 
committees in larger cities. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, the County Executive must do personal 
work in every town. The big job is to educate the 
people to the facts about Scouting in their own locality. 
To do this, in addition to weekly Bulletins and news¬ 
paper columns, I am undertaking a comprehensive 
campaign of talks before various groups. I have to 
do it myself, because the people do not want a 
delegated speaker. I expect to speak several times 
a week for several months. 

I try to reserve the forenoons for office work and 
make scheduled visits to one town after another in the 
afternoons and evenings. I plan to spend a half day 
in each town in turn, to meet groups or individuals, 
as the Scoutmaster may prefer. 

I visit the Troops as often as possible. Adult 
leadership and business management are fine, but 
the personal element must predominate in the 
Executive's work in the country. 
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To unite my Scoutleaders, I issue a weekly mimeo¬ 
graphed letter. This includes not only the ordinary 
local and national news items, but a good deal of 
suggestion and instruction. The Scoutmasters, them¬ 
selves, furnish much of my copy. I have, so far, been 
highly gratified by the enthusiasm aroused by this 
Bulletin, and have extended the mailing list to include 
about 200 adults. For the general public, I use 
newspaper columns and Bulletin Boards in the larger 
centers. On the latter, I place local items of news, 
local photographs, posters drawn by local Scouts, 
and some of my own overseas pictures of boys’ work 
in France, Turkey, and North Africa. 

I visit National Headquarters once each month, and 
I find that my Scoutmasters appreciate very much 
my offer to place their orders for supplies. It takes 
little time and is a help to them. I should advise the 
adoption of this idea by those Executives who are not 
too far from New York. For the others, visits to 
District Headquarters would be advantageous, if 
planned regularly. 

As an inevitable reaction to the unanimous con¬ 
victions of the men who were at the Bear Mountain 
Executives’ Conference, I feel, more than ever, that 
our job, materially and ideally, depends on the men 
who lead our Troops. They need the highest effi¬ 
ciency that we can achieve in office management, 
records, correspondence, advice if we can give it, 
and service of any sort, but they deserve something 
more than cold-blooded, machine-like accuracy of 
detail. They need friendship and appreciation. 
They need to be liked, and they are worth it. I am 
glad to find my best hours of recreation duck hunting 
down the bay with Bill, or fishing with Jim. We 
practise the out-door life that we preach, and like 
each other better for the day together. 

Summing up, I believe that Personal Salesman¬ 
ship, enthusiastic belief in the aims of the movement, 
consistent broadness of view, especially in matters of 
politics and creed, and friendliness are the keynotes of 
my policy in this county. 
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THE EXECUTIVE .AND THE SCOUTMASTER 

The Scoutmaster is the hub about which the organic 
life.of Scouting revolves. He is the supreme volunteer 
leader. He is the most important factor in the Scout 
Program. As go the Scoutmasters so goes Scouting. 
Given a sufficient number of wise, faithful scout¬ 
masters, and there is no problem regarding the number 
of scouts that can be reached. The scouts are always 
available. Not so the scoutmasters. 

Now the greatest need of the American boy is for 
wise, male, adult leadership. It is the genius of 
Scouting through the scoutmastership to supply this 
need. Therefore the supreme test of an Executive is 
his ability to recruit, inspire, maintain, and train high 
grade upstanding scoutmasters* Scouting needs the 
biggest, the best, the manliest type of men that can 
be secured. 

Are the best methods being used to secure such 
men, men of the type who will dignify the movement, 
who will give the best leadership to the boys, who will 
have capacity to provide citizenship training and 
character development? Many men of parts are 
willing to take a troop of boys provided the require¬ 
ments and demands for the service are not too great, 
are not unreasonable. 

This raises a few very pertinent questions. Are 
we asking too much of scoutmasters? Are we 
arranging too many appointments for them? Are we 
calling too many meetings? What, with scout¬ 
masters’ associations, special meetings, numerous and 
lengthy training courses, are we securing, because of 
the demands upon them the type of men we should 
have or the type who can or are willing to give the 
time? Are we providing the right kind of training? 
Is it becoming heavy, redundant, complex? Do 
we need, for the purpose of the scoutmaster, to build 
up courses of study on child psychology, the nervous 
system of the child, and the like, which may serve to 
frighten off busy men, who after all, want inspiration, 
indoctrination in the ideals and principles of scouting, 
and definite, simple, practical, and utilizable activities 
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which they can immediately transmit to the boys. 
Great care should be exercised lest a complex machine 
be set up which may retard the very thing we are 
endeavoring to do, namely, the securing of the 
biggest, best, and brainiest men of the community. 

Furthermore, it should be ever kept in mind that 
the scoutmaster is the boys’ man. His functions are 
those which deal with the troop. He is not an 
administrative officer. He should not be con¬ 
cerned with membership on the council. These in the 
light of his supreme office—service to the boys—are 
minor matters. He should stick to his last. He 
should be a man single in aim, concentrated in his 
service, for the task required of him will take all 
that he has in him and is worthy of his undivided 
attention. 

Reprinted from “The Scout Executive,” February, 
1921. 
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Sharing of, 46 
Spheres of, 47 
Ultimate, 46 
Results, Checking of, 21 
Results, Knowing, 299 
Review, Approve and Award by 
C. of H., 247 

Robbins, Dean Howard, 366 
Roberts, A. E., Scout Legion, 483 
Rochester, N. Y., Meeting Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, 373 
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Rochester Plan, L. C. of H., 247- 
248 

Rotary Clubs’ Co-operation, 380 
Rotary Clubs and Finance, 332 
Rotary Clubs and Leadership, 114 
Routine Chart Orders, 257 
Routine Procedure, 167-168-169 
Rural Training. 145-146 

Safety Devices, 444 
Safety First, Juvenile Book Week, 
512 

Salvation Army, 365 
Sandusky, Ohio, Leadership, Re¬ 
cruiting Policy, 120 
San Francisco C. of H. Organiza¬ 
tion, 251 

San Francisco Training Institute, 
138-139 

Sanitation, Camp, 437-446-449 
Schedule, 402-403 
“Schooners” or Second Year 
Men, 458 

Schuck, A. A., 340 
Schurman, Clark E., 418 
Science, 43 

Scoring, Advancement Contests, 
233 

Seascouts, Department Policy and 
Service, 183-184 
Seascout Manual, 456 
Seascout Shipping Board, 93 
SEASCOUTING, The Appeal, 454 
The course, 453 
And Local Council, 455 
National Need, 454 
Objective, 453 
And Older Boy, 475 
Registration, 476 
School Buildings, Use of, 368 
hool Centers, Of City, 66 
hool Forum, 369 
School Janitors, 368 
Schools and Publicity, 317 
School Records, 58 
School Social Center, 369 
School and Scouting, 367 
School of Theory and Practise of 
Scouting, 156 

SCOUTS, 11 

Aims of Church, 354 
Anniversary Week and Public¬ 
ity, 320 

Average Age of Dropping, 472 

Camps, Palisade Park, 366 

Certificates, 173 

Column, 313 

Cost Annual, 308 

Falling Off, 471 

First Class, 472 

How Long Upon Dropping, 472 
Indirect Publicity, 319 
Leaders Held By Church Work, 
356 

Loss and Leadership, 308-473* 
495 

Oath, 3 
Occasions, 410 
Percentage Each Age, 471 


Program, Sound Educationally, 
357 

Program, A Vital Factor, 472 
Rank Upon Dropping, 472 
Scout Executives, Relation, 26 
PROGRESS AND COURT OF 
HONOR — CHAPTER IX — 
229-252 

Second Class Percentage, 472 
Service, 317-478 
Survey, 51 
Tenderfoot, 472 
Why Drop Out? 472 
Scoutcraft Camp, 448 
SCOUT EXECUTIVE, 

Analysis of, 30 

AND RECREATIONAL READ¬ 
ING, THE BOYS’ INDIAN 
SPORT—CHAP. XXIII, 497- 
516 

AND SEASCOUTING—CHAP. 
XVIII, 453-460 

Conference, First National, 473- 
474 

Desirable Qualifications, 30-31 
Leader by Consent, 48 
Number of, 19 
Publicity, 311 
Qualities of, 29 

AND ITS WORK, SCOUT 
HEADQUARTERS — CHAP. 
X, 253-298 

SCOUTING, A Social Organiza¬ 
tion, 353 

Advantages to Church, 365 
And the Community, 111 
And the Church, 354 
And Labor, 372 
And Men’s Societies, 

And the School, 367-368 
As a Profesion, 19 
Courses in Schools, 19 
Dependent Upon Home Influ¬ 
ence, 353 

How it Teaches, 17 
“Scouting,” June 3d, 1920, 446 
Operates Under Church, 355 
Progress, 471-472 
Provides Habits, 356 
Provides Program of Activities, 
356 

Provides Work in Church, 356 
Social Nature of, 48 
Train Boy Leaders in Church 
Work, 356 
SCOUT LEADERS, 

Ratings, 31 

Regard for Church, 354 
Reserve Cprps, 116-117 
Scoutmasters Asst. National By- 
Laws, 10 

SCOUTMASTERS 
And Publicity, 318 
Scoutmaster and Home, 353 
Scoutmaster’s Functions Never 
to be Compromised, 104 
Handbook, 372 

Handbook and Older Scouts, 

474 
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Handbook in Training, 140 
Keystone, 9 
Loss, 307-488 
Men of Character, 10 
National By-Laws, 9-10 
Record Form, 265 . 

TRAINING IN ENGLAND— 
APPENDIX B, 669-577 
Scrap Book, 294 
Scrutinize, 24 

Seascout Department, Policy and 
Service, 183-184 

Second Class Advancement, 231- 
232 

Second Class Mail and Local 
Council Bulletin, 317 
Second Class Tests, 13-240 
Secretary and Accounting, 329 
Secret of Older Boy Programs, 
486 

Secret Organizations, 483 
Seeannoit Club, Older Boy Pro¬ 
gram, 484 

Selection of Leaders, 487 
Semi-Secret Organization, 483 
Senior Patrol Leader, 66 
Senior Scouting, 480 
Sensationalism in Publicity, 313 
SERVICE, Time For, 37 
Aspect of Field Work, 197 
SERVICEABLE CITIZENS, 396 
Department Policy and Service, 
172 

Executive’s Decision, 390 
Of National Departments, Clas¬ 
sified, 166 
For Others, 569 
In Peace or War, 383 
By Pioneer Scouts, 463 
Platform, 371 
Record of, 466 

Its Relation to Press, Public, 
Individual, 317 
Scout, 478 
A Table, 495 
Settlements, 378 

Seven Day Program for Church, 
355 

Sheboygan, Wis., Training Pro¬ 
gram, 159 

Shelter Ownership Camps, 444 
Shipard, G. H., 47 
“Skippers/* 455 

Shipping Board, Chairman, 455- 
456 

“Ship” Rooms, 457 
Shipping Board, Seascout, 455 
Short Training Camps, 140 
Site Camp, 443-445-447 
Sleeping Arrangements Camp, 444 
Slides Stereopticon, 322 
Smith, W. E., Older Boy Pro¬ 
gram, 484 

Social Heredity Defined, 19 
Socialists* Attitude, 375 
Social Qualities in Scouting, 19 
Social Work Standards, 301 
Solicitation of Money, 390 


Soliciting “Ads** for Local Coun¬ 
cil Papers, 316 
Solicitors’ Blanks, 344 
Sources of Information School 
Authorities, 58 

Sources of Information Teachers, 
58 

Source of Information Truant 
Office, 55 

Sources of News, 315 
Sources of Service, 61 
Sources of Workers in Financial 
Campaigns, 345 
Sparsely Settled Districts, 461 
Speakers’ Bureau and Publicity, 
317 

Speakers’ Preparation, 318 
Speakers’ Selection, 318 
Special Activity Units and Older 
Boy Program, 486 
Special Devices in Campaigns, 
334 

Special Emergencies in Finance, 
330 

Special Officers* Camps, 442 
Special Study Units Older Boys 
Program, 486 

Spirit of Fellowship Hill, 365-867 
Spirit Heart and Life, 3 
Sponsoring of Troops by Schools, 
369 

Sports, Stories of, 611-615-612 
Springfield, Ill., Facts, 66 
Staff Functions, 254-256 
Staff Office. 254 
Star Scout, 17 

Staff, Volunteer Dealing With, 48 
STANDARDS, 236-237 
For the Boy, 304 
Constitution for Local Councils, 
73 

Maintenance of, 21 
And Natural Growth, 300 
And Recruits, 299 
How Secured, 301-302 
Of Service by Local Councils, 
305-306 

Standardized Forms, 293-291 
State Universities and Training 
Courses, 141-142 

Statistics, Extension Work Under 
First Class Councils, 578-689 
inc. 

Status of Troops, 67 
Stidger, Wm. L., 194 
Stimulating Advancement, 232 
St. Paul, Minnesota, C. of H. Or¬ 
ganization, 248 
Street Banners, 322 
Study of Centers Brooklyn, 66 
STUDY PATROL, Program Char¬ 
acter Training, 670 
Program Making and Career, 
571 

Program Physical Health, 570- 
571 

Program Service to Others, 572 
Program Training the Boy, 669- 
570 

Study, Subjects for, 569 
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Study of Time Investment, 89 
Study of Year Books, 317 
Stunts and Publicity, 319 
Style Newspaper, 315 
Subscription Cards, 341 
Subscription Records, 276 
Successful Campaigns, 340 
Successful Fund Raising, 338 
Suffolk Co. Field Service Organi¬ 
zation, 205 

Summer Camp and Publicity, 321 
Summer Camps and Training 
Courses, 140 

Sunday School Work, 357 
Supervise, 24 

Supervision of Field Service, 205- 
211 inc. 

Supervision of Pioneer Work, 462 
Supervision — Records — Local 
Field, 199 
Supplies, 175 
Supply Account, 280 
Supply Department Policy and 
Service, 180-181 
Supply of Leaders, 67 
Support Universal, 327 
Suppression Publicity, 314 
SURVEYS, Binghamton, N. Y., 
67 

Boy Activities, 69 
Of Boy Life. 61 
By Expert, 51 

Interesting Organizations, 53 
Questionnaire, 69 
Scoutmasters* Homes, 26 
Sources of Information, 54 
Swimming. Directors, Camp, 442 
Syracuse, N. Y., Leadership Re¬ 
cruiting Policy, 120 
Systems, 254 

Table H, 578-589 inclusive 
Tact in Making Surveys, 53 
Task, Analysis of Scout Execu¬ 
tive, 26 

Task in Securing Leaders, 111 
Task, Scout Executives, 20 
Task, Scoutmasters, 20 
Team, Captains, 345 
Team, Play, 161 

Team, Play and Registration, 
162-163 

Team Play with Whom, 162-163 
Team Readjustment, 354 
Telephone Campaign, 332 
Telephone Lists, 344 
Temporary Receipt, 349 
Tenderfoot, 232 
Tenderfoot Advancement, 231 
Tenderfoot Percentages, 306-472 
Tenderfoot, Record from, 263 
Tenderfoot Test, 13 
Tenderfoot Tests, National By- 
Laws, 238 

Tenth Annual Report, 471 
Ten Year Registration, 468 
Ten Year Service, 469-470 
Ten Years of Standards, 302-303 
Testing a Camp, 433 
Tests Purpose, 240 


Theatres, 342 
Things to Remember, 18 
Through Year Pledges, 329 
TIME 

Being Thrifty With, 33-34 
Budget, 40 
Limit, 231 

Sleep, Utilization of, 35 
The Scout Executive Use of, 33 
To Live, 34 
Wasted, 34 

Toledo Central Labor Union, 376 
Traditional School Methods, 241 
TRAINING 
Analysis, 127 

Camp Week End Programs, 
572-673 

Courses Approved, 131 
Features, Field Service, 206-207 
Leadership, Special Devices, 115 
Leaders, Suggestions by Dr. H. 

W. Hurt, 126-130 
PROGRAM OF THE LOCAL 
COUNCIL — CHAPTER VI, 
124-160 (169) 

Policy, Newark, N. J., 135-136- 
137 

Program and Policy, 124-150 
Schools, Seascout, 456 
Transfers, 172 
Transportation Camp, 443 
Trask, T. H., Older Boy Program, 
484 

Treasurer and Accounting, 329 
Treasurer’s Report, 282-283 
Troop Committee. 368 
TROOP COMMITTEE 
Camps, 432 
Controls Troop, 355 
Executive, and, 122 
Responsibility, 8 
Selects Scoutmaster, 356 
Turnover, 487 

Troop Committeemen and Public¬ 
ity, 318 

Troop Committeemen—Training, 
125 
TROOP 

Extension, 211-214 
Failure to Register, 494 
Goal of Improvement, 67 
Inspection Report, 234-235 
Inventory, 67 
Inventory Chart, 68 
Loss, 307 
Organization, 171 
Problems, 211, 212, 213, 214 
Turnover, 488 
Registration Notices, 294 
Spirit, 232 

Status Sources of Information, 
67 

Truant Officer, 55 
Troop Service Bureau, Policy 
and Service, 184-185 
TURNOVER—Chapter XXII, 487- 
496 

In Leadership, 487 
Reductive, 487 
In Scouts, 492 
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Twelfth Scout Law, 354 
Types of Camps, 434 
Types of Good Turns, 385-386 
Types of Service, 384 

Uncommercialized Recreation, 63 
Unexpected Needs, 329 
Uniformity and Standards, 300 
United Union Workers of Amer¬ 
ica, 374 

United States Boy Scouts, 372 
United Lutheran Church, 359 
U. S. Navy and Boy Scout Wire¬ 
less Service, 464 
Unorganized Recreation, 59 
Utilization of Work Time Test, 40 

Value of Bulletins, 317 
Value of Registration as Veteran 
Scout, 468 

Verbal Publicity, 317 
VETERAN SCOUT ASSOCIA¬ 
TION-CHAPTER XX, 465- 
470 

Association, 476 
Badge, 466 
As Leaders, 488 
And Loss Turnover, 467 
Pin, 466 

Registration, 173, 466 
Registration and Publicity, 467 
Value-to Movement, 468 
Visitation, Create Morale, 198 
Visitation of Troops, 197 
Vital Troop Committee, 8 
Vocational Choices, 61 
Guidance, 261 
Opportunities, 61 
Significance, 377 
VOLUNTEER— 

Executive Dependent on, 48 
“Good Turns,** 894 
Leadership, 111 
Leading, 21 

Must Not Be Rubber Stamps, 
105 

Over-Domination by Headquar¬ 
ters, 105 

Scoutmaster an Indispensable 
Factor, 103 
Voucher Record, 276 
Vouchers, 277-278-280 

Wamindi Club, Older Boy, 483 
War Chest, 365 

Warning Office Organization, 295 

War Service, 387 


Waste and Standards, 301 
Water, Analysis of, 443 
Water Craft, 444 
Waukegan, Ill., Patrol Leaders* 
School, 156-167 

Weakness in Program to be 
Watched, 173 

Week End Camps, 572-573 
Welfare of Boy, 2 
Westchester Co., Field Work Pro¬ 
gram, 221-222-223 
West, James E., 164-169 
What and How To Do Books, 501, 
514 

WHAT AWAITS THE EXECU¬ 
TIVE’S LEADERSHIP — 
CHAPTER 1-1-18 
Wheeling Council, Annual Objec¬ 
tives, 214, 215 
Whiting, W. A., 337-368 
Wichita, Kansas, Training Sched¬ 
ule, 140 

Wilder, James A., 453-478 
Williams, J. H., Older Boy Pro¬ 
gram, 480 

Window Displays, 319-322 
Winston-Salem—Scout Leaders 
Reserve Corps, 116-117 
Wireless Service and Pioneer 
Scouts, 464 

Wise, Rabbi Stephen, 366 
Winter Camps and Publicity, 321 
Women’s Club and Good Reading, 
613 

Woodcraft League, 378 
Worden, C. A., 253 
Workers Committee, 346 
Workers, Paid—Number Neces¬ 
sary, 48 

Work Schedule, 89 

Work, The Scout Executive, 27 

Work, Time For, 38 

Year Books, Value of, 317 
Years of ’Teen Readjustment, 356 
Y. M. C. A. f 365-378-379 
Y. M. H. A. and Leadership, 114- 
378 

Yonkers, N, Y.—Personal Con¬ 
tact Method of Recruiting 
Leaders, 119 
York, Robert, 483 

Zanesville, Ohio, Fall and • Mid- 
Winter Program—Field Work, 
216-217 
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